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THE SEASON OF FIELD-SPORTS. 


Amonost the strangest and strongest impulses human nature feels, 
is that nearly universal instinct which urges man tothe pursuit and 
slaughter of wild animals. Of its strength, indeed, there can be no 
doubt. At one stage of society it has been seen to constitute the busi- 
ness no less than the pleasure of existence; at another, it impels a 
monarch to dispossess whole districts, to turn the inhabitants forth to 
perish, and to reduce the vast tract to a desert, simply for the purpose 
of gratifying this singular passion in its widest range. In later and 
more cultivated periods, it has continued to exert the same force in a 
similar direction and manner, though not to the same extent ; to establish 
the dominion of lords of manors, and to rear a legion of marauders, 
against whose incursions a still more numerous watch and ward must be 
kept a-foot. It has engendered increasing disputes, and perpetuated 
never-ending jars amongst neighbours thoroughly well disposed to each 
other in every other particular. For a long duration of years it inflamed 
one, and by far the larger, half of the nation against the exclusive posses- 
sors of this envied privilege and commodity ; and what is worst of all, it 
has been the temptation which has brought nearly three-fourths of rustic 
criminals to the end of their career of vice, by transportation or the 
gallows. It has thus added enormously to the national expenditure for 
their subsistence and their punishment, while it has served to introduce 
a wide-spreading disregard of moral and legal restraints. And all this 
to enable a man to level an iron tube, stop the flight, and extinguish the 
life of a bird or a quadruped, with infinite expense, toil, and trouble to 
himself ; for there is scarcely any personal pleasure more costly or more 
laborious, or which involves so much of mental inquietude. To what 
class of animals the synonym Fera Natura applies, whether to the 
feathered biped, or to the implume bipes cum latis unguibus, philosophers 
must determine. 

The only true definition of happiness perhaps is “ the excitement of 
pleasurable sensation ;” and the more we reflect upon the variety of means, 
the more wonderful will appear the construction of our faculties for those 
enjoyments which by general consent are called the amusements of life. 
I am not about to philosophise more profoundly than to point out that 
the exercise of our powers, it little matters how, is in almost all instances 
the object and the end,—perhaps, as Sir Walter Scott has pronounced, 

“ It is the conscious pride of art,” 


that lies at the bottom of all. But when I see a man thrown into posi- 
tive ecstasies by the twangling of.a string, by the screaming of a female 
or the grumbling of a male through certain (in themselves) unmeaning 
intervals or noises which he has learned by habit to admire (for nothing 
can be further from nature—English nature—than an Italian bravura, 
Dec,—vot, XLII. NO, CLXVIII. 2F 
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or a German fiddle concerto) ; when I find others galloping over hedge 
and ditch, across a country purposely selected for affording a superabund- 
ance of such hair-breadth scapes, hazarding life and limb “ in the 
imminent deadly breach,” for no other ostensible object than the death 
of a stinking animal with a bushy tail; when I find others toiling through 
thickets, or wading up to the waist in water, in the hope of finding a 
bird with a long beak, or alluring a fish with a spotted side, in the most 
wearisome, or the most patient expectation ; when I hear that the young 
nobies of the land go daily to thrust their fists, enveloped in leather and 
wool, in the faces of sturdy prize-fighters, or murder their mornings in 
striking a ball over a net, or into a purse; when every night they risk 
their fortunes, reputations, health, and happiness upon the chances of a 
piece of square ivory turning up on one or other side, or the finger of a 
moveable dial pointing this or that way, or on a ball settling into this or 
that hole—my lungs would crow like chanticleer, were it not that I at 
the same time know how much of vice and misery awaits these seekers 
after the excitement of sensation and their victimized connexions. But 
still is it not strange that man—* how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving how express and admirable! in action 
how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the beauty of the 
world, the paragon of animals !’’—is it not strange that man, being, as 
he is, “ made after God’s own image,” should, in so many instances, 
wear out his life only for the paltry, the objectless purposes I have 
enumerated? But why? Aye, there’s the rub! for the only reason to 
be given is, that it is a part of his instinct. 

But to come back to whence we started—Game. It is my intention 
to put on record some of the curious particulars and effects of this 
human instinct, and, if I may be so fortunate, to abate its bad, and 
advance its beneficial tendencies. Its grand evil is in the production of 
dispute and crime. Nothing can be so difficult as to persuade the owner 
of land that the game upon it is not exclusively his property (indeed, 
since it can be transferred by hire or sale, it is become virtually such) 
or the man who is not possessed of an acre that he has not a natural 
right to follow the fowl wheresoever he lists. Out of these contradictory 
claims—feelings we must rather say than claims—the mischief arises, 
for they are contended for with the earnestness with which a man supports 
his title to his property and his most coveted enjoyments. The passion 
often changes the whole disposition of the game-proprietor. Men of high 
intellect have been known to sacrifice the peace of their lives to their vigi- 
lance over their game. I could name one person whose morning and 
evening employment it was, for the better portion of his life, to direct 
his keepers and inquire into the transactions of the day. He preserved 
his pheasants till they died of old age, and not seldom of want, from 
the bounds to which they were restricted. The sound of a gun fevered 
him for the day and night ; and, from the abundance of his coverts, and 
the incursions and hostility of trespassers and poachers, he at last went 
abroad even in open day in positive fear and trembling. Yet he seldom 
or never shot; and when friends were invited to sport, they were limited 
comparatively to very small quantities. Another nobleman of the same 
district, but not rich enough to levy an army of keepers, used in person 
to watch his fields, and ride up to every trespasser; and so much @ 
matter of family consideration was strict preservation, that one day 1 was 
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dining on the grass upon a bordering manor, in ro a with a high- 
born young officer who visited in the family, and who had only the night 
before danced with one of his Lordship’s daughters, when the carriage 

, and a message from Lady —— requesting Major to come 
to her in the adjoining road was delivered. The object was to entreat 
the Major not to stray upon Lord *s manor. 

His Lordship soon after fell into a more ludicrous adventure. He 
saw a man shooting, galloped after and reached him just as the captain 
(on the recruiting service in one of the cities of the provinces) had shot 
-ahare and jumped into the turnpike road. My Lord demanded his 
name; the Captain said that he should as soon expect to be required to 
deliver his purse, being upon the highway. My Lord persisted: the 
Captain demanded the name of the inquirer. ‘ Lord Braymore.” The 
Captain gave his in turn, “ Stirling.”’ “ Stirling!” repeated the noble ; 
“how do you spell it??? ‘* Braymore!” (the nom de querre we assign 
to the game-preserver ;) ‘*‘ Braymore!”? muttered the impenetrable 
campaigner; “ how do youspell it?” “ B, R, A, Y, M, O, R, E, Sir,” 
almost screamed the now highly-irritated querist. “ Thank your Lord- 
ship,” politely retorted Stirling. ‘‘ You have the advantage of me: I 
am delighted to find that a peer of the realm can spell his own name, 
while I confess that, unluckily, I cannot spell mine :’’ and he left his 
noble friend ready to burst with rage and vexation. Yet upon all other 
matters there never was a better humoured man than Lord 

But it is not to the privileged orders that this eternal irritation is 
confined. An honest merchant of my acquaintance has hired a manor 
since the passing of the new Game Act. He lives in the village, at a 
small distance from “ his house of business” in the large town hard by. 
In his way thither and back all his thoughts and attention are limited 
to his partridges: if a gate be open, or a gap made in a fence, he attri- 
butes it to poachers. He inspects suspiciously every wretch having 4 
bundle and every donkey-cart that passes, under the impression that 
they are employed in the conveyance of game; and when he can fix his 
mind upon his more important concerns by the way, his son frequently 
rouses him with, “* What the devil is that fellow about ?”’ upon sight of 
same ragged itinerant, who must perforce be nothing but a poacher. He 
is harassed every morning by the kind information from some of his 
neighbours that the gang has been out, or sent off packages to town, and 
worried out of his sleep by the report of fire-arms. 

The cost of game is truly astonishing. The steward of a great game- 
preserving nobleman now dead, assured me that, exclusive of keepers, 
watch, and feeding, and all the etceteras of sporting, his master had 
sacrificed no less than 18,000/. a-year to the enormous head he kept. It 
seemed impossible, but it was thus accounted for: the estate consisted 
of 36,000 acres of land, and the average diminution of rents for the 
game was ten shillings per acre; 7. e. the land with the ordinary quan- 
tity of game would have let for that amount more than it obtained. [ 

ad opportunity to inquire of his Lordship’s heir and successor whether 
this Was true; at first he said it was impossible, but on further investi- 
gation admitted it to be probable the amount did reach something near 
the sum. The charge of a game establishment—keepers*, watch, feed 














* One of the things that escape gentlemen is the gain by rabbits, which were once 
always, and are now often, given to keepers as perquisites, One instance has fallen 
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for the pheasants (independent of lowered rents), dogs, taxes, powder 
and shot —amounts, according to its extent, to a sum averaging from a 
thousand a year downwards ; it is rarely less than 300/. No gentlemay 
who preserves, kills a pheasant under two guineas, or in my judgment 
even a greater sun". 

Were every mere sportsman, gentle or simple, to compute accurately, 
he would find his shooting stands him in from ten to twenty shillings per 
diem, according to the frequency, upon the average of those who take 
out a license. Those who do not keep accounts have no notion of these 
facts ; those who do, are generally prudent enough to conceal them. 

Future generations will scarcely believe that in an age boasting its 
superior illumination—in an age when not alone the superiority of in- 
tellectual satisfactions was the universal theme, but a contempt of sporting 
and sportsmen very often and very powerfully expressed by the master 
spirits of the time—future generations will scarcely believe that pre- 
datory parties of the lower classes have perilled their lives, persons, and 
liberties—have forfeited every thing like character, and been hunted 
from the haunts of decent men, to the total sacrifice of every solace in 
life, save beastly intoxication—have united in gangs or stalked solitarily 
and in darkness, to snatch a pheasant, hare, or partridge, of which the 
sale was scarcely less difficult or dangerous than the capture ; still less 
will posterity credit that nobles and gentry have kept on foot companies 
of men equal almost in number to the free-lances or the freebooters of 
ancient days, to protect the animals of chace. Such, nevertheless, is 
the fact. I have known more than one nobleman and gentleman (I 
know two at this moment) who have constantly on foot bands of from 
sixty to an hundred watch, ready at a moment’s notice to turn out. | 
was once present when the alarm of poachers was given. The men 
assembled, marched in dead silence to the spot where the enemy were 
supposed to be met; at the same instant sixty-six leaped over a fence 
into the nook, and surrounded the party, who proved to be smug- 
glers, and consequently no objects for their caption. I stood at my own 
door and heard thirty-six shots fired in twenty minutes, between eleven 
and twelve at night, in a neighbouring plantation, by a gang of poachers, 


under my cognizance where the admitted kill is 40,000 annually, and the real total 
was probably much larger. A keeper bought an estate in my neighbourhood with 
the produce of the rabbit skins even upon a comparatively small domain, which was 
nick-named by the inhabitants of the place, “ Coney-skin Hall.” Indeed, in all 
cases, the perquisites of keepers are shamefully extravagant. It is common to give 
asovereign after a day's diversion. ‘Two keepers have retired from the service of 
one gentleman with whom I am acquainted, with ten and fourteen thousand pounds, 
after about twenty years’ service. I have the fact from the master himself. 

® The present Lord Suffield, of Gunton Park, in Norfolk, says in his pamphlet 
(incomparably the best ever written upon the subject, and which probably gave the 
impulse to ministers that carried the present law), twenty shillings ; but I am sure 
he does not come near the truth. He himself shows an account by which corn # 
the amount of 144/. 18s. was given in one year to pheasants. The great item of 
charge is, however, in the diminution of rent. Where the scope is very extensive, 
and the quantity killed enormous, perhaps like other vast manufactories, they pr 
duce pheasants as pounds of cotton thread, at a less cost; but take the average, 
small proprietors and great, and I am persuaded not a pheasant can be reared for 
much less than is stated in the text. Hares and rabbits are infinitely more destruc 
tive, and therefore more costly, but these are not so much articles of computation, 
because neither so rare nor of such luxury as pheasants, Twelve rabbits, the farmers 
say, consume as much as one sheep. 
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who it was found consisted of thirty-two men, eight of whom it was 
averred carried guns /oaded with bail, for the keepers, not the pheasants. 
When they left the coverts, they told themselves off by each man calling 
his number in the hearing of the watch (upwards of twenty), who 
avoided to attack them. Twelve of this same gang visited the woods of 
aneighbouring nobleman. A young farmer, as athletic and active as he 

ved chivalrously gallant, attacked them with seven of his servants; 
at the first onset six of his men fled, and left him and his trusty follower 
to stand or fall by themselves ; the man was soon felled by the blows of 
the poachers, when the master, with the courage of a warrior, bestrode 
him, and used a six-foot fork-shaft with such vigour that he kept the 
assailants at bay, till, in admiration of his noble spirit, they began a 
parley, and offered him an undisturbed retreat. He stipulated to bear 
off his assistant, and they allowed him to retire. Preparatory to their 
excursion, the poachers had armed themselves with peamakes (a long 
staff with a curved knife at the end, with which peas are cut), and these 
they restored to the barn from which they had taken them, with a song 
descriptive of the action, composed by the daughter of one of the leaders, 
and which, on a subsequent night, they sung in chorus on their march 
toa neighbouring preserve. It was stated in this composition that the 
poachers had ten guns and three brace of pistols, all “ loaden for the frey*.” 
+ Some years ago a relative of a noble game-preserver, on his way from 
a party at the mansion, heard the report of guns, and returned to rouse 
the servants. They came up with the gang and took one man, who 
had been wounded by a spring-gun, and was placed upon an ass. To 
keep him from fainting by loss of blood, his companions had given him 
gin, and he was more than half-drunk. While in this state he betrayed 
his comrades, and they were all taken the next morning, subsequently 
tried, and several were transported for life. It came out that the captain 
of the gang was the bugler of a volunteer rifle corps commanded by the - 
nobleman—that he had made a regular light infantry disposition of his 
men in the retreat, and that they had sworn an oath not to be taken, but 
to kill or be killed. This man levelled at the keeper within half a dozen 








* The poachers of Yorkshire and Lancashire seem to be the most desperate ; and 
independently of the fact that they assemble in open day to the number of from 
100 to 300, and even more, en grande chasse, they have been by far the most mur- 
derous at night. Mr. Bradshaw, of Worsley, states in his evidence before the 
Committee of the Lords, that -his keepers pursuing a party of three, “‘ one of the 
men turned round, and immediately shot him through the body, without exchang- 
ing a word.” Lord Skelmersdale says, ‘* The first act committed by those poachers 
in general, whether they meet a large party of watchers, or whether they meet the 
gamekeeper alone, is almost uniformly to fire at them; there have been several 
instances of that surt in the course of the winter 1826-27. In the calendar of the 
assizes, which are at this moment going on at Lancaster, there are several cases; 
one of four persons, who are charged with having shot at a gamekeeper and 
wounded him in the arm, and three others charged with abetting and assisting 
them; and there is another charged, with divers persons at present unknown, with 
having shot at a gamekeeper of Lord Sefton’s, with intent to murder, disable, or 
dohim harm. In the course of the last few months, the gamekeeper of a Mr. 
Deardon, near Rochdale, was murdered at noon-day, on the Moors near Rochdale. 

e keeper of a Mr. Willis has been shot at in a desperate affray, and the keeper 
of Sir John Gerard has been wounded, and one of Mr. Hulton’s, of Hulton Park, 
has been twice violently beaten. It is a matter of frequent occurrence that large 
Parties of poachers go out in too considerable numbers to fear any molestation on 
the part of the gamekeepers.” 
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yards, but struck with remorse, he lifted the gun above his head at the 
moment he pulled the trigger. 

There is no little of hardy bravery sometimes displayed in these des. 
perate conflicts. In my own parish, a keeper by birth, parentage, anq 
education, of small but vigorous make, active, and fearless, led an attack 
upon a gang of poachers consisting of twelve men—~his party number. 
ing only eight. Upon approaching the ruffians, who drew up in a line 
across a road in the cover, they shouted, “‘ Come on, we are ready for 
you!’’ It happened fortunately that the keeper and his men were cou. 
rageous and staunch, one man particularly so, a young forester. The 
darted into the line, broke it by blows given right and left, and the 
battle joined. Each man singled his opponent, and the young forester 
struck one a tremendous blow on the side of the head just above the 
ear. It told in its unbroken strength, and the man fell. Two others 
were showering their strokes upon one of bis feilows; he leaped over 
the fallen man to the rescue. The attacked fled, and he pursued one 
poacher till he was lost in the darkness of the covert. He turned upon 
another adversary. The man made a stand, but he was beaten back- 
wards against rising ground; he fell and was secured. In the mean 
time the keeper had overthrown his opponent, the rest had got off, and 
the two, terribly cut about the face and head, remained prisoners. They 
looked in vain for the man first struck down. It came out afterwards 
that, on the partial recovery of his senses, he crept into some thick 
laurels, where he lay till the combat ceased, when he was joined by some 
of his comrades. They assisted him to the town where he lived, three 
miles off, but a portion of his brain oozed through his skull by the way, 
and he returned home only to die. The collar-bone of the keeper was 
broken, and he owed his preservation from a similar fate to a hat con- 
structed like a bee-hive, the indentations on which bore testimony w 
the severity of the blows that had been given him. The keepers fought 
with stout cudgels, the poachers with their guns, two of which were 
shivered to atoms in the fray. There is something exciting in the 
darkness and adventure of these engagements that animates the keepers 
in a way which assimilates to the cutting out boats in the nautical, and 
night assaults in the military service. 

I will cite one more instance from the Report of a Committee of the 
House of Commons -—“ Mr. John Stafford, chief clerk at Bow-street 
police-office, examined. 

“Are there any particular cases which you can mention, which have 
come within your knowledge, of particular atrocity ? 

** A. I think one of the worst cases that I recollect, and that was a 
pretty early one (in the year 1816), was the case in Gloucestershire, 
where there was a large gang thoroughly organized, and bound together 
by secret oaths, that attacked the keepers belonging to the Berkeley 
estate, near Berkeley Castle. Vickery, who was a very intelligent 
officer, was sent down upon that occasion, and from his exertions and 
the assistance he met with in the neighbourhood, he was enabled to 
bring the whole gang, or pretty nearly so, to justice: it consisted of 
about twenty; there were thirteen or fourteen of them, I think, tried 
and convicted ofthe murder. A man of the name of William Ingram, one 
of the principal keepers, was shot dead upon the spot; another of the 
keepers had an eye shot out; another was shot through the knee, and 
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several of them were dangerously wounded. A man of the name of 
Allen, who was a farmer and also a collector of rates or taxes in the 
parish, and looked upon as a respectable man, was at the head of that 
gang; and Allen was executed with a man of the name of Penny, who 
was a labourer, and was supposed to be the man that actually shot the 

mekeeper who was killed. The other offenders were all transported 
” life; and after that, a young man who was a lawyer, or a lawyer's 
clerk, in some village adjoining, and who had administered the oath to 
those people to bind them together, was also tried and transported ; it 
turned out that he swore them upon a Ready Reckoner, but the court 
took that as sufficient, it having the effect to bind them.” 

Countless are the narratives of such adventures, stained by blood and 
signalized by murder. One only instance is, I believe, on record of a prin- 
cipal being injured in such an attack. In 1826,the Hon. Mr. Edwardes, 
son of Lord Kensington, then residing at Heydon Hall, in Norfolk, was 
wounded, but not very badly, in an affray with poachers, two of whom 
were also shot but not killed. The men were all taken (except the one 
who shot Mr. E., and who absconded) tried, and condemned to trans- 
portation, which most of them underwent. It is curious that they all 
came from a distance of not less than fifteen miles, and assembled at a 
village twelve miles from the place of action previous to beginniug their 
march, 

If to these facts be added that, in 1822, more than 1200 commitments 
took place under the Game Laws, and since then, in one year, the parlia- 
mentary return shows more than 3000, the effects of game instincts (fairly 
to be entitled “ fera natura’’) in the propagation of crime will be demon- 
strated. But this is by no means the worst. The chaplain of one of 
the largest gaols in the kingdom told me, not long since, that an incon- 
ceivably great proportion of all the criminals who are brought to speak 
of the course of their vices, voluntarily declare that poaching is the be- 
ginning, and that after one night’s experiment their ruin is sealed. 

The quantities of game that used to be slaughtered by poachers are 
truly astonishing, and surpassed only by the infinitely more wonderful 
numbers by gentlemen, since the passing of the last Bill. One poulterer 

ve in toa Committee of the House of Lords an account of 19,000 

ead sold by him in one single year in London; and another stated 
that he had thrown 2000 partridges, which had become tainted, into the 
Thames. The demand appears to have been in proportion to the ex- 
clusion and difficulty of obtaining the commodity. Some years ago, I 
had occasion to call on a manufacturer in a large town on the afternoon 
of the 31st of August. While we were conversing, a man entered his 
counting-house, placed a sack in the corner, and went out without 
speaking. My friend asked me to guess what it contained, and in the 
end emptied its contents on the floor, which proved to be forty-two brace 
of partridges. These,” said he, “ are all for presents to the servants 
in the East India House, through whom I obtain information necessary 
in my business.”? 

Sir A. Z. was engaged in an election contest, which kept him in the 
metropolitan town on the Ist of October. It was always his custom to 
have pheasants s‘zryed at his table on that day, and he asked the inn- 
keeper where he took up bis quarters whether he could procure a brace, 
assuring him gt the same time he would take no advantage of his 
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civility. It occurred to him also that it-might be curious’ to visit the 
haunts of the hers, and he prevailed on mime host to take him toa 
garret wheré there were very many brace of thefmest’birds. » Sir A. Z. 
inspected them, and complained that some were not fresh. ‘* Arn’t 

by G—,” ‘said the poacher,’ who of ‘course did not know his customer, 
“they were alive in Sir A‘ Zs park’ this morning at~ one o'clock.” 
This species of argument ad hominem satisfied the baronet; he paid 
for his own pheasants, and départed. - | 

But the supply from the ownérs of game so infinitely surpasses 4] 
that could previously have been breught to market. illicitly, that the 
wonder now is, how the meeps taken off. The difficulty may be in 
some measure met by the fact that presents of game are almost entirely 
discontinued, consequently ‘nearly all the game that is consumed js 
bought. But’ unless it could be imagined, which of course it cannot, 
that all who used to receive game now purchase to ar equal extent, the 
demonstration fails. Oné' proof that such‘ is notthe case lies in the 
reduced price, Before’ game was legally marketable, a brace of cock 
pheasants would fetch from ‘twelve shillings ‘to a guinea. The price 
indeed fell as preserving becatne more general, and of course made the 
capture more easy; @ brace of partridges brought 5s., a hare, 4s. Now 
birds are commonly sold at 2s. 6d.; pheasants at 7s. 6d.; hares at 
2s. 6d. In the hot weeks of September, in most of the large provincial 
towns, partridges were sold this season, when immediate access to the 
London market could not be had, at 1s. a brace, and even lower. Such 
a rate must soon drive the poacher out of the trade. Till the old ones 
die off, it will linger on ;* but if rural industry be even tolerably em- 
ployed, but few new ones will commence so unprofitable, so harassing, 
so hazardous, and so wearisome a mode of living. The price paid to 
game-owners this year has been for birds, 1s. 6d.; for pheasants, 2s. 6d. 
per brace; and for a hare, 2s. The supply has been most abundant. 
Last year, one vender in-a provincial ‘tity told me he received 2000 
partridges in the first fortnight of the season, and on two subsequent 
days in November, 500 ‘hares came in’ each day. All the poachers in 
that same city never in any one year furnished the same quantity. Yet 
this was only one dealer of five m the place. 

The philosopher, the idler, and the citizen, adopting the strain in 
which we began this essay, will ask, cut bono? What is all this for? 
To gratify the sportsman, and tickle the palate of the epicure? By no 
means; these are only a part of the consequences. Every one who has 
observed the progression of things, must view with very doubtful feelings 
of the final results, the tendency of what is called civilization to attract 
not only the wealthy, but all those persons who have their time at their 
command, into the vortex of the metropolis for a great portion of the 
year, and for much of the remainder into those places where detach- 
ments of the same society assemble in pretty large masses—on the coast 
or on the continent. To this there are two chief incitements, the variety 
and excess of luxury and amusement; and, secondly, the facility for the 
enjoyment of illicit gratifications beyond the searching eye of discovery. 
The first effects have been fatal to the happiness and character of by 
far too vast a proportion of the country gtatlines Their fortunes are 


—— 











* «“Lalways did live out of Lord ’s park, and I always will,” was lately the 


boast of a poacher at an alehouse. 
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injured by habits of expense, the attraction to their estates all but 
» their virtuous inclinations abated, their intercourses with 
their natural dependencies and connexions. sundered; in a word, their 
duties neglected, their lands mortgaged, their peace gone. The one 
‘inducement to country gentlemen to live upon their yoann used 


to be»and still is, field sports ; and perhaps not a little of the alienation 
may be owing to the change in the manner of these pursuits. 

e ancient mode of taking winged game, after hawking was aban- 
doned*,-was by springes and nets, -Setting was. practised till within 
the last sixty years; now it is remembered only by the prints, in which 
- we see the lord of the manor in his laced hat, tie wig, flapped waistcoat, 
coat of huge dimensions, and high topped boots, riding over the stubble 
and directing his servants who draw the net; the dog crouching close 
toearth, and patiently submitting to be encompassed in the meshy toils 
together with the prey. Some such actual scene as this is assimilated 
amongst my earliest recollections with the figure and dress of a gentle- 
man, who united in his own person the very opposite, attributes of a 
country squire, a city alderman, and a colonel of militia. To this suc- 
ceeded pointers and the gun; but it was long before shooting flying was 
attempted with anything like success. | Less than a century ago, there 
were only two men in the sporting country of Norfolk who were spoken 
of as good shots, and they only now and then brought down a bird on 
the wing. At that period, the locks of guns were, however, compara- 
tively with those of the present day, immense engines. Some seconds 
elapsed between the violent pull necessary to draw the. trigger, the stroke 
upon the pan, and the ignition of the priming in this spacious receptacle. 
A bird could fly at least a dozen yards in the time. Now, the slightest 
touch of the hair-spring, Snap! and the object is struck or gone, literally 
in the twinkling of an eye. This, as much as superior activity and 
adroitness, has made us all good, if not crack shots. 

In other respects, the old habits of sporting are nearly destroyed by 
the love of excess, which pervades all our desires and pursuits. Strict 
preservation is or rather was very recently almost universally practised, 
the end of which was very often only to bestow the power of killing the 
most enormous quantities of game in a single day’s sport. I do not 
allude to matches such as those between Lord Kennedy and Mr. Wm. 
Coket, or Captain Ross{ and that gentleman. This season, it has been 
announced in the papers that Sir Richard Sutton, of Norfolk, has killed 
the astonishing number of two hundred and twenty partridges in one 
morning upon the manor occupied by Colonel Peel. Sir Richard rides 
ona pony, and has a servant on each side bearing a gun, which they 
put into his hand after the first discharges, with a rapidity that frequently 

* The present Lord Berners (late Colonel Wilson) of Didlington, in Norfolk, 
was the last person, we believe, who kept up a hawking establishment. It should, 
however, appear that the Duke of St. Alban's, grand falconer of England, is rearing 
some birds; for in a late advertisement he requests the sportsmen and the inha- 
bitants of Highgate not to shoot eight hawks flying over that place, in an 

+ Lord K. shot,in two days, at Menteith, in Scotland, 132 brace; Mr. W. C. 1744 
brace, at Holkham, in Norfolk. 

_1 In this match the winner missed at least one bird in three owing to the long 
distances and chance shots. Mr. W. Coke's pace was little Jess than five miles per 
hour. He fairly knocked up three sets of beaters during the day. The match was 


who should kill most. A large party of ladies as well as gentlemen witnessed the 
contest. 
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enables —v to kill four, five, om it is meer | even six birds out of g 
covey. This is not sport, but murder. But although the baronet stands 
minent in sdedehtenend the same plan nearly every day of 
is life with unabated zest, is not alone in the manner. Almost 
every sportsman who affects rank takes out two guns*, and the shooting 
is now commonly in ies of from six to fifteen. I have this year, jn 
company with five other persons, assisted in the destruction of one hun. 
and six partridges in three small fields of turnips in an incredibly 
short time; and upon an adjoining manor, one hundred and twenty 
brace were killed by a party, I believe, of four or five in one day, 
Pointers or pointing are out of the question. The party is ranged in line 
with a servant between two. it walk the field, and a dog is never 
let out but to retrieve a winged bird. This is the grande chasse of 
France over again. The skill is reduced to nearly nothing if a man 
have nerve enough to stand the bustle, the frequent firing, and the gaze 
of his comrades, for he may pick his shots. Keepers stationed round 
the adjoining fields not seldom drive the birds off the stubbles back into 
the turnips—the only means indeed by which such hecatombs can be 
destroyed—thus all the former excellences of the diversion, the trained 
dogs, the effort and the skill of the sportsman, are at an end. It is all 
& la Bobadil—* twenty more, kill ’em.’’+ 
In field or cover it is the same thing. Formerly shooting was the 
daily exercise, as well as diversion of the country gentleman. He 
killed his three, four, or five brace of birds, perhaps a pheasant or two, 
and if his sport was varied with a woodcock, or a few snipes at particular 
seasons, it was rendered the more agreeable. But because it was his 
frequent employment, he enjoyed it in moderation. Lord B (who 
is amongst the earliest of my sporting reminiscences) limited himself to 
five brace of partridges—if he killed these in an hour, he left off; if the 
day was consumed without his reaching that number, he went on. He 
joyed in the exerecise—in the curious instinet, and complete training of 
his dogs—-not in the mere excess of his slaughters. I once saw a clergy- 
man go out on the lst of September with no fewer than thirteen setters, 


_——- 
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* Some years ago, this was one of the distinctions of aristocracy: “Our 
(said Lord ~+--— to one whom he wished to impress when speaking of a visit he 
was abont to make) travel in pairs,” 

t Sir Robert Peel is a gond shot, and what is better, a good sportsman, While 
he was the occupant of Lulworth Castle and its manors, he had killed in a very 
early period of the season, between the end of September and thé beginning of 
November, before his duties called him to town, five hundred brace of birds. He 
seldom went out before two o'clock ; and the last day, having shot forty-three brace 
and a half of birds, which completed the thousand, he gave up his gun to his 
keeper, saying he had probably exceeded any sportsman in England. 

ne of the most extraordinary feats of real sporting was performed, now a good 
many years ago, by Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, and as it marks the altered state of 
things, may properly be mentioned here. The great Charles Fox was passionately 
fond of shooting, and a constant guest at Holkham. During the presence of & 
large party it was mentioned that Mr. Coke frequently killed twenty ome of birds 
ine ng (and then, or even now, if fairly performed,) a great feat. Fox offered 
him a bet that he could not kill twenty brace the succeeding day. The “— was 
accepted, and offered and taken by more than one of the company. Nor was 
Mr, Coke allowed to choose his own ground. His guests, availing ves of 
the courtesy of their host, first made their own election from his ample estate. 


Ths soqusl ie, chat he went out, chet eighty-four times, and bagged ty-two 
8 
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all of one breed, the small black and white, and all trained to per- 
fection, His beat layin an open country, and the fields were very large; 
two. brace, were, let out at a time, in alternate inclosures.'\ Had ‘the 
whole been hunted together, not a bird would have been sprung, 80 
thoroughly were they under command. And this constituted the great 
enjoyment. What used to be considered true sporting is all but passed 
away, and with it, that constant recurrence of a variety of pleasure (alter 
idem) which attracted the country gentleman to his seat, and kept 
him there, 

Nor has poaching stood still, ‘This species of marauding has had its 
“march of intellect.’ The intelligent poacher now pretty nearly sets 
at defiance the old protection of bushing the fields. The method of 
evading it is as follows. T’o, and depending from, the front of the drag- 
net, is attached a line reaching across, and furnished with short sticks 
at the distance of a few feet from each other; the net is borne aloft on 
poles by two men, and one follows it. The sticks in front trailing upon 
the ground, almost certainly brush against the bushes, and.whenever the 
alarm of this, or any impedimeut, is thus given, a man behind lifts the 
net till the bush is passed over. Thus, unless the thorns be placed so 
thickly that there is literally no place where the net can be spread, they 
afford no effectual, no absolute protection. Another fact is, that poachers 
employ the boys of the village, or others, to watch the coveys where they 
settle for the night, and thus are directed at otice to the spot. They 
rarely go out hap-hazard to try a country; they either know, or are 
guided by some one who knows the ground. They commonly take a 
spy, who watches around the field they are dragging, and if danger 
approaches, a low whistle gives the signal for flight. If eome upon 
unawares, they abandon the net—rarely show fight", unless driven to it 
by the most imminent danger of capture. They get the most birds in 
standing barley. A retired poacher told me not long since, that one 
night he drew every field in his parish but one, without taking a single 
partridge ; in this, the last resource, a piece of standing barley of fot 
more than five acres, he took no fewer than sixty brace. The common 
average is from ten to twenty birds per night. A close, and somewhat 
damp evening, with a little wind, is the most favourable. Pheasants 
are now taken in the day, and by ingles or snares, quite as frequently as 
by night, with guns; air-guns are also very much ‘used. A friend of 
mifie lost nearly four hundred out of one covert last year, although his 
keeper was almost daily upon the spot. Hares are snared, and caught 
by gate-nefs and lurchers ; one man and a girlt, of my-own village, 
were. known for years to pursue this traffic; the man rode an ass, 


——— 





* The combats take place when large gangs ravage the coverts. 

+ Mr, Coke, of Norfolk, had a female, the daughter of one of his keepers, who 
broke dogs, walked the fences and fields, shot occasionally, and assisted her father 
in all his duties. ‘This intrepid woman once took a poacher, a sailor, on the 
marshes, at least two miles from the house, and brought him in her sole custody, 
Amongst other tasks, she kept the key of the church, and one day two pation) 
Sava at the house, went to enjoy the view from the elevated top of the steeple. 

y accompanied them. In their frolic, ye attempted to kiss her; she ran 
down, locked the door, and departed. When the dinner-hour arrived, the gentle- 
men were not to be found; inquiry was made, and the whole affair developed, to 
be small chagrin of the gallants, and the high entertainment of the rest of 
party. 
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and hunted the dog; the girl ‘watchedtlie net atthe gate, and killed 
the hares when entangled. Sie ee, Sake tr ns 

Having thus shown the opp both in the Tegal anid iMega? miethiis 
of taking game, we may cast a glance ‘over the effects! O°" 8 

The new law has its friends and its enemies.“ Thosé' who Wwishtd-to 
see the fiir admission and extension’ of three ‘great ’ ati leading ee 
ciples, are satisfied in the sanction it affords.’ First, to‘ the tight-of 
property 5 that is to say, every proprietor of land, whether of ‘ten’ acies 
or ten thousand, has the absolute right of property in the game’ apon tts 
land; he can protect it from the incursions of-others, by a simple ‘an 
summary process ; he can transfer his right to follow it; he can sell it; 
dead or alive. Secondly, the public is supplied with ‘game at’‘a’ very 
cheap rate, and no excuse remains for the encouragement of crime, by 
its purchase from’ those who capture it illegally. Thirdly, every man 
who can obtain permission, niay follow the diversion, subject to no other 
impeachment than the tax which Government ‘fairly enough exacts 
from those who have the fortune to enjoy this somewhat’ expensive 
recreation. : 

The enemies of the new law are those who wished to retain the 
feudal privilege in all its exclusion, and those who say that poaching is 
encouraged by the facilities afforded for the sale of game, which will 
soon be annihilated under its provisions. 

There are few sober-minded men who will not admit that, in the 
particulars above recited, the Game Act has removed a world of evil, 
while it must be allowed that the good has not yet been carried far 
enough. Those who assert that poaching has increased, have not, I 
think, sufficiently considered the fact, that if even only the same quantity 
of poached game comes'into the market, there must be a new demand 
created, to the entire amount of the quantities brought in by the legal 
proprietor. Now I am sure I am right in pronouncing, that the relation 
of the latter to the former is so infinitely greater, “as to’ bear no propor- 
tion, and ‘to admit of no adequate solution of its sale; but by thie fact, 
that the quantity of poached game is lessened. ' And when it is remem- 
bered how enormously the price of game has fallen, and the consequently 
low rate of remuneration to the poacher, how few temptatioris there can 
be to buying of poachers, how little the dealer can possibly. gain, and 
how much ‘he hazards *, it seems beyond a doubt that the illegal vender 


——_- 
oe thee _— — ee a te a a 








* The evidence before the Committee of the House of Lords goes to prove this 
fact.. Mr. A. B. (initials adopted to conceal the name of the individual) thus 
answers : —‘* Then your opinion is, that if there was a legal sale of game, no sales- 
man would knowingly sell that which was poached or stolen ?”—“ I believe they 
would not; and as for their being in any ignorance upon the subject, it is matter 
of impossibility that a salesman could be ignorant, whether he bad sold improper 

e.or not, because he would know the person from whom he received, it. , If1 

ad a license given to me, and were ob/iged to enter into recognizance before a magu- 
trate, which I should be willing to do to any amount, I should not take in game from & 
stranger, but it would come consigned to me with a bill of parcels, saying, 1 have sent 
ans much game with the name upon it, and a direction where the money 18 0 

Mr, C.D. says, “ If there was an enactment that the game should be sold in & 
particular manner, and in no othér manner, we should then feel that we were pro 
tecting ourselves, by preventing its being sold in any other manner. There is now 
a great deal of e sold by persons hawking it about the streets; we would take 
care that that should not be the case.” 
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eventually driven, out.of the market, The law has not, however, 
aly at chy sutlicrent pb in regard to the. lice oho pa 
Rhu enor, ese must.certainly, be found in the competition, but, it wold 
yery much assist to pit down, poaching, were the tax for, the, license 
higher say; ,fixe, ;imstead of two pounds,—and were the game-seller 
made to gave sureties for his not buying of any but those. who haye a 
legal. right;to sell, Every game-proprietor should be compelled to send 
aregular, invojce,.authenticated by his signature; and the game-seller 
should, register..each purchase, in his books, and retain the voucher. 
ae at also be vested in the magistracy. to issue warrants for the 
seizure of any game in transitu, conveyed by carriers or other, persons 
not, having such invoices from a legel proprietor, A heavy penalty 
should also attach to every one buying of a, person not legally authorized 
to sell;..viz., or an owner of land, or a.tenant having a title to the game 
upon the manor or lands. hired by, him. , Perhaps, also, the penalty for 
trespass (two pounds), is not sufficiently high. ‘These provisions would 
lude persons taking licenses, who have mo chance of obtaining game 
y their regular connexions, or through respectable channels. Instances, 
more than one, in_one large town, are within my cognizance, of, licensed 
dealers. not only dealing with poachers, but despatching men every 
night as a partofthe establishment. [It is by such that the illegal trade 
is kept up. 

But why advocate new. severities? For many substantial reasons: 
first, to preclude as far as possible the practice of an offence which most 
besets the rural labourer, and converts him the more certainly into the 
criminal of larger growth. This is all-important. But the expense to 
the country of criminal. prosecutions may be said to be almost commen- 
surate with the practice and final operation of poaching. 

Nor can I be brought to think that any circumstance which tends to 
weaken the, attachment of, the, country) gentleman to~his estate, to 
alienate him from residence, and to direct his. tastes into other and . 
foreign directions, cam be, without,.some injury, to rural), society. 
Maxims of allowed, truth, in, the theory. of political science. are, often 
found. to, be..at \variance.with practical benefit. Such is the,,theory of 
absenteeism. Even Mr, Senior’s; case*, built upen Mr. Macculloch’s 
reasoning, can. be, easily shown, to proceed upon:a fallacy; .but were: this 
not so, there isino compensation in any mere barter, .equivalent,to, the 
want of the superintending regard, connexion, and influence of a country 
gentleman upon his ‘own estate. His own interests will always suffer in 
a degree, ‘but the morals and respectability of his dependerits itffinitely 
more, from ‘any delegation of that duty, which is the condition, as it 
were, upon which Providence has granted him affluence and power. If, 
then, there be any justice in the universally-acknowleged fact, that field 
sports are the attraction to residence, and the diversion of a country 
life, they must be considered as forming the counteracting force against 
the already too. powerful allurements of the luxuries, the expenses, and 
the vices. of the: metropolis, the watering-place, and, that last resort of 
ruined fortune and ruined character, no less than the legitimate source 
of extended knowledge, liberal sentiment, and cosmopolitan manners— 
4 retreat to the Continent. In this sense, they are eminently, worthy the 
best consideration of the Legislature. 

One main question is now raised,—namely, whether the game will 


Se ~ * See his Lectures on Wages, 
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not be totally destroyed by the operation of the new law, increasing 
facility for its ote and its sale? ..Up,to the passing of the Bill there 
can be little doubt that the rage for preservation, and the consequently 
better understood means, had, within.the.,last, yeamm greatly and 
indefinitely increased the quantity generally, and,,.perticularly upon 
estates belonging to proprietors of extensive, manors, The wast additions 
to the artificial plantations augmented proportionally, the number of 
preanent hares, and rabbits. It is nay believed that, inclosures, by 

ringing the lands under the direct observation of game preservers, and 
securing them from being run over at pleasure by villagers and strollers 
of all descriptions, have been favourable to the breed of partridges; 
though high cultivation, by keeping the fields elear of weeds, thistles*, 
and foul fences, has tended tu the contrary. Not long since, when 
shooting with a strict preserver, I observed to the keeper how many 
partridges he had reared on a.certain spot; “ yes; Sir,’ said he; “ but 
if you come here four years, hence, you will not find half so many.” 
“ Why?” “ Because we have got a new tenant, wha is a good farmer, 
and he will clean up all thé fences, and destroy the harbour.” The 
same keeper maintains an equality in the breed, when deficient, by 
removing a portion of the eggs from the nests on the thick, side of the 
manor, to those on the thin, during the laying season. " But the increase 
or diminution will depend upon the demand. If gentlemen still continue 
to require the same excess of sport—if the abridgment of the exclusive 
privileges do not disgust them, the game will probably increase, because 
every possessor, even of ten acres, has a direct interest in its production. 
The farmer who wishes to sell it will not suffer its extinction, much 
less if he like shooting, and be permitted to shoot. The extreme 
reduction of price will, perhaps, do more towards its destruction than 
anything else, because so low a rate can never répay the cost of rearing 
and protecting. On the other hand, poaching will decrease with dimi- 
nution of price. It is also said that the facilities of sale co-operating 
with their hatred of\game as the devourers of their crops, have already 
induced small farmers ‘to buy nets and become night-poachers, and 
perhaps this is true in a measure. But, after all; the protection of the 
game must reside with the great proprietors. So long‘as it is a cherished 
object with them, so lang will their power and influence ensure its repro- 
duction. If field-sports lose their charm, partridges, like poultry, will 
be merely considered in the light of eatables, and articles of profit or 
loss. To a profit they can never be raised. It would become a matter 
of national regret, should the diversions proper to rura} life decline and 
pass away. Something for old custom’s sake, but more for the health, 
cheerfulness, and manly character they infuse and inspire. I do not 
mean to go the length of asserting, that if field-sports lost their attraction, 
the country would be absolutely deserted by the owners of estates; but 
I cannot help believing, that one strong link which binds gentlemen to 
the personal observation of rural affairs, and their immediate con- 
nexions, would be severed, to, the incalculable injury of the society, 
friendship, and good fellowship of the provinces. Country gentlemen 
would be still further removed from their natural affections, habits, and 
especial duties. 








* Charles Fox, who was passionately fond of shooting, on going over some very 


foul lands, said, ** This is the farmer forme! Don't tell me of corn. Thistles! 
thistles !"’ 
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““"MY OPERA BOX. 


My opera-box | my opera-box ! as 
You must engage one, Mr. Coxe, 
“’ What led the daughter of an Earl 
To link herself to such a ehurl ? 
The Duke, my uncle, always said 
Your father had made mints in trade ; 
- And that, I thought, ensured your wife 
The necessary things of life,— 

And one among them, Mr. Coxe, 

ZI always count my opera-box. 


My opera-box! my opera-box ! 

‘Tis said sweet musi¢ softens rocks : 
But that to me is not the charm; 

It is to show my well-turn'd arm, 
As in the front I smiling sit, 

The admiration of the pit. 

I nod—I smile—I kiss my hand,— 
My voice far louder than the band ;— 
Admitting every beau that knocks 
At thy closed door, my opera-box ! 


My opera-box ! my opera-box ! 
My sense of right and wrong it shocks, 
To think that one of birth so low, 
When J intreat, should answer “ No !"’ 
Would none but “ Lady Betty" do? 
“« Mistress John Coxe” might serve for you / 
But ‘twas your proudest hope to stride 
With “ Lady Betty” at your side ; 
And mine to ope your coffer’s locks, 
And with sirong-box buy opera-box. 


My opera-box! my opera-box ! 
Don't talk to me about the stocks, 
And rents reduced, and in arrear, 
And money scarce, and all things dear! 
I'll have my way; her Grace (my aunt) 
Declares I'm not extravagant ; 
And says we nobles condescend, 
When thus plebeian coin we spend ;— 
Then be obedient, Mr. Coxe, 


And n my opera-box, 
go engage my ope T. H.B. 
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SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 


Iris SERVANTS. 


~ 


A Biunper! a palpable blunder! my readers may exclaim. What? 
are Irish servants picked up on Irish highways? do they grow rife as 
blackberries upon the bushes? do they wander forth at noon and even- 
tide, and roost in the hedges or by the way-side? Gentle E 
reader, they do; the instant the sound of carriage-wheels or the hi 
trotting of a horse is heard within the precincts of a mansion or farm- 
house, the cooking, washing, scouring, cleaning—all, all is neglected— 
left to do its own work—and every domestic, from the lady’s maid, rich 
in many coloured ribands and “ lashins of lace,” down to the scullion, 
who exults in bare-foot freedom, all “ step out”’ to “ see the quality.” 

Every village in the world has its appointed spot “ where maids do 
congregate.” In France it is under the great chestnut or apple-tree of the 
district ; in England, round the pump ; and in Ireland, at the cross-roads. 
You never pass cross-roads in the vicinity of gentlemen’s houses without 
rw group of servants hard and fast at a gossip, particularly if the 
time be after six, and the evening fine. There they stand—one arm 
a-kimbo—the broad borders of their caps floating on the breeze—one 
foot resting on the instep of the other—and thrice happy if a mound of 
stones, commonly called a ditch, skirt the highway. Against this they 
lean, while others sit in the “‘ gripe” of the ditch after a peculiar fashion 
which I never could communal idee that they manage to support 
themselves on their heels, while their drapery appears fixed round them 
like what little children call “ a cheese.” It is amusing enough to note 
such a small company, high in debate or retailing the news, and sitting in 
judgment on the concerns of their masters and mistresses ; but in the 
matter of judging, I confess the decided superiority of an Irish servant 
over an English one. The Irish servant cares little how he is debased 
provided his master is exalted. “ Maybe I’m low, mane, and ungenteel 
myself,”’ said an officer’s Irish tiger one day to a poor tradesman who had 
been “ abusive.”” “ Maybe I’m, and maybe I’m not, that’s neither here 
nor there; but as for my master, who has the heart’s blood of a gentle- 
man in him, even if he does owe you a dirty trifle—if you dare to tum 

rer breath agin him, by the powers! I'll make ye sup sorrow in the 
orse-pond for yer breakfast.” 

Pat, it is easily perceived, had no ambition beyond what small portion 
of credit and respectability his master reflected upon him—no wish to 
be honoured on his own account. ‘“ His master” is his lord, and while 
in his service he is bound to consider himself his thrall. “ If you call 
me a rascal,” exclaimed an English servant similarly circumstanced, 
“ Pll take the law of you. If my master owes you money, let him pay 
it—I’m not bound for him—nor I’! not be called rascal for nothing nor 
nobody.”” 

I do not consider this an advantage as far as Irish servants are Col- 
cerned, but rather a proof of how little independence exists in the 
country amongst that class of people. “ Look up to the gentry and 
demane yourself to them properly,” is the advice of an Irish parent © 

a child going to service ; but the spirit of admonition from a good English 
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mother to her son is directly the opposite—‘ Do your duty to God and 
man, but don’t-be pattpon by aby one.’ The geiititieiworship of aris- 
tocracy—a bowing down to those who sit in high places—is far more 
alive at this moment in Ireland than imany other of the sister king- 


i eal a a must have something to lean upon—his. — 
. above, it hi priest, whereon to r aie his sige ME ine dearer, 
l lle of his spade, or a ruine wall, against which to ] a 18 
od his is peculiarly the case with Irish servants ;, first of ‘all they 
pind”? upon their masters and mistresses not seeing their omissions, 
y perceiving how much they omit themselves ; pad, they 8 80’ * de- 
” upon Judy this or Barney the other to steal into the kitchén and 
lp them to get through their work. “ How ’ud théy ever do it else, 
the wages so small, and the times so. bad?’ The fact of it is, that 
regular servant in an Irish gentleman’s family has his own pecu- 
liar tail, which, if not carefully clipped, will in time, by its manifold turn- 
ings and windings, destroy the head of the whole. I, know several. of 
what are called ‘* good managers” who become outrageous, at the idea 
of a charwoman entering their well-ordered mansions ; What would they 
say to an Irish servant's tail? = "pe naling 
Take an example. An Irish mistress descends,to the lower regions 
atan hour when she is not looked for.» tb 
“ Thomas,” to the butler, ““ what strauge boy is that IT saw in the 
pantry ? ”” be 
“ That? Oh, that’s Jemmy Lownds, just come in to hould master’s 
coat, while Larry brushes it.”’ Tow 
“I mean the lad with red hair ; I know, James.’’. 


“ Oh, ’tother gorsoon, ma’am ; he only.stept into see after Jemmy.” 

“ Katherine,” to the cook, ‘‘ what, business has. the weeder to come 
in and do the kitchen-maid’s work, while the: kitchen-maid does yours, 
and you have been looking over the yard wall this hour past ?” 

“ Lord save.us, my lady! what Mee entry sed aither next? My 
heart was weak in my body. for wang of a Tittle resh air, and T jist stept 
out to take a mouthful, and see Barney, Tooly, anc Tack Johnson and 
two or three of the workmen help; the” groom. te,catch the mare; and 
sure we'd never get through therwork but for the he)p now and agin,” 

“ T saw two strange,caps.in the lanindy.”, ree fo UU LS 

“I don’t think there’s any but Jenny Robins, stept in to do a hand’s 
turn for poor Anty, that’s kilt alive with the big heavy washes, Oh, my 
grief! times are changed when ladies like you think itworth ig Ste 
to see afther the comers an’ goers, and demane themselves with thinking 
of the bit and the sup!” . | ~ 

I very much fear that the generality of Irish housekeepers do not, as 
Katherine would say, ‘‘ demane” themselves in any such way. If they 
attended more to their domestic concerns, there would, be less. ruin 
among the higher classes of Irish society. I am really at a loss to 
account for the fact, though fact it unquestionably is, that there is acertain 
carelessness—a, want of order—of neatness—of regularity in domestic 
wrangements, perce tible in almost eyery Irish house. ey appear to 
me never to think where or how they put their things; their beautiful 
furniture is seldom half-dusted, and from the ladies’ boudoir, where 
tinsel usurps the place of sterling ornament, down to the kitchen, where 
one thing is applied to twenty different uses, there is a total absence of 
Dec.—vou, XLII, NO, CLXVIII, 2a 
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arrangement. I know many who will be very angry at my saying this, 
and still more angry with me for printing it; but it is so palpable 
—observed by every one at all accustomed to England and English 
habits—that I am assured it is better to tell the truth, boldly than to 
whisper it in corners. My deep and heart-felt praise do I give to the 
warm, hospitable, and affectionate feelings of my dear countrywomen ; 
they are as full of talent as they are of genuine kindness, but they most 
deplorably lack the precision—the neatness—the thoughtfulness— which 
sheds the halo of comfort over an English ménage. Their minds are as 
informed, their manners more pleasing, yet they often act as if their 
brains as well as their houses required to be put in seemly order. [ do 
not think they deserve the imputation so often and so severely cast upon 
them of want of cleanliness ; no nation, I do believe, wash so frequently, 
but their carelessness makes them soil twice what they clean once; and 
only those who live amongst them can note the difference. A well- 
regulated house is always the result of a well-regulated mind, and though 
Irish servants are very impracticable, still I know they can be managed, 
for in their own country they are docile, respectful, and not half as 
quarrelsome as they are here. Imperfections are readily acquired 
and the servants who come to England “ seeking their fortun’ 
pick up the extravagance and sauciness peculiar to our serving-men and 
maidens, graft it upon their national pride, and so not unfrequently 
become epitomes of the bad of both countries. 

Irish servants have, generally speaking, one quality which - covers a 
multitude of sins—the strongest possible attachment to their employers. 
“It isn’t for me to see their faults ; don’t they give me the bit I eat and 
the rag I wear? and why should I say anything against them? I'll 
stick up for them while I’ve breath in my body; for I’m not ungrate- 
ful.” The affection of Irish nurses to their foster-children is one of 
the most powerful and devoted feelings of which human nature bs 
capable; they will follow and serve them through evil. report and 
good report—in poverty and in prosperity—in a foreign iand, as well as 
in their own country; and one instance I well remember, of a poor 
nurse, who, when she heard her foster child—the younger son of a 
family that had been both respected and respectable m former times— 
was in an English gaol, came over, attended him during his sad and 
lonely hours of imprisonment; and when he was duvomed to an ignomi- 
nious death, never left his side till he exchanged time for eternity. She 
talked to him of those he had loved, before his soul and his name 
became polluted by evil. And it was a holy thing, within the prison 
walls, to hear that grey-headed woman put up her heart-felt prayers to 
the Almighty, for the object of such pure affection. When all was over 
she claimed his body,—waked it, after the fashion of her country; 
sold all she possessed in the world to give it decent burial; and was 
herself his monument ; for, a few nights after, she was found dead upon 
his grave! Sucha story does not need the embellishment of fiction. 

I remember when it first became my duty to engage servants, my heart 
overflowed with patriotism. I resolved that none but Irish should perform 
the labours of my household ; which, of course, like all young matrons, 
determined should be conducted on so liberal and judicious a principle, 
that the gratitude and affection of my domestics would be an example o! 
the purity and goodness of (Irish) human nature. Of course I beg 
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by expecting too much ; and even now I believe I received too little in 
return. However, now that I have got over all soreness about certain 
blunders and inattentions, and various and variegated mistakes, I derive 
much amusement from the remembrance of the oddity and eccentricity 
of my poor countrywomen. They were curious mixtures of good and 
evil; active and energetic, when excited by strong motives—indolent 
and lazy on ordinary occasions. I especially remember a cook, who was 
over-fond of any libation that bore the semblance of whiskey. In one 
of her tipsy freaks she had fallen against the kitchen range, and the 
result was, the loss of aneye. Poor Mary Keegan! this did not prevent 
her from very frequently seeing double; and her evening salutation was 

lly as follows: let it be understood that Mary, when addressing 
you, had sacrificed too liberally to Bacchus to stand quite erect, and her 
mind was always filled with the idea, that the person who spoke to 
her was the very person who “ knockt” out her eye. Moreqver, when 
* tossicated,’’ she had a great desire to assist the housemaid in carrying 
up water, or coal, or china, or glass; anything, in fact, that was likely 
to occasion confusion if spilt or destroyed. If she met me in the hall, 
or on the stairs, down would go whatever she had on the floor, and then 
folding her hands over her apron, she would make a low, staggering 


“ Good evening to you, mistress dear; I hope you're very good dinner 
was turned to your hking—ah ! don’t ye be looking that-away at me, 
darlint lady—an’t I worked to an oil, and faith I can’t stand it.” 

“ So I perceive, Mary.” 

“God bless you, ma’am, dear, and mark ye to grace; and now, 
ma’am, will ye be plased to give me my fine eye that you knockt out 
0’ my head ?” 

“ Me, Mary, I never knockt out your eye !” 

“ Well a-lannan! it’s out any way; an’ if it is out, what sinnifies it 
to Molly Keegan who knockt it out—So ma’am, dear, I’ll trouble ye 
for my fine eye !” 

Poor Molly! she was a faithful, troublesome, affectionate, cross, but 
clean servant ; and used always to declare that she came over to England 
for the express purpose of teaching the English “ dacensy*.” 

One, however, of the most genuine specimens of Irish style, and Irish 
display I ever met with, was a certain butler; an old, and, in many 
respects, a favourite servant of a friend with whom I have spent many 
happy hours, and whom I recently visited. He rejoiced in the name of 
Rowland, but he was always called Rory. There was a quaintness, an 
oddity, and a love of show about the man, which I never saw equalled, 
even in his own country. Rory was tall and well-looking; exceedingly 
attached to his mistress, and to his own opinion. Now as his mistress’s 
opinion and his own were usually at variance, there was a perpetual 
struggle in his mind as to which should overcome the other. Rory’s 
deference for my friend prompted implicit obedience. Rory’s self- 

* One of my other maids had received a hint or two of my propensity for story- 
telling, and I could never get from her any answer beyond “ Yes, mistress,”’ or “ No, 
mistress,”—all my labour to induce her to utter a longer sentence was in Vain. 
At length, somewhat annoyed at her brevity, I insisted on knowing what she 
Meant, and then she did somewhat extend her reply,—‘* Arral, let me alone, 
Mistress ; ye know ye are goin’ to put me into a buok.”’ 
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esteem led him to try for the exercise of his own free will—it was per- 
petually Rory versus Rory—and an everlasting war he made of it. 

“ Rory,” said my friend at breakfast one morning, “ Rory, these eggs 
are too much done ; and the eggs are a/ways too much done ; I wish you 
would see to it.’ | 

“The eggs, madam,” (Rory was of the old school, and always called 
his mistress ‘ madam’) “ are well done—boiled, you see, as they ought 
to be; though, to be sure, if you like them less done, it shall be attended 
to. You wish them less done, in earnest? Well, there’s no disputin’ 
taste, and, 7f J can, I’ll do them less; though, to be sure, it’s hard for 
me, not a morsel of an egg-saucepan in the house—only fishing after 
them in a big tea-kettle, as the devil (savin’ yo’r presence) fished after 
red-herrings in the Red Sea.’’ : 

** Rory, is the mule caught?” 

“It’s asy say caught! Catch her! Ah! madam, if you had fol- 
lowed my advice, and bought a pony instead of a mule to draw your 
garden-chair, it would have been different! Catch her! Devil catch 
me, if I can catch her! Wisp her and curry her, feed her and train 
her! turn her round an’ round—turn her head to her tail, and her tail to 
her head, and what is she after all but a mu/e/ and nothin’ but a mule; 
though, to be sure, if you desire it, madam, I’ll catch her—the devil!” 
—And he did in the end as he was desired, but not without disputing his 
lady’s orders. 

Rory was, moreover, a natural dandy: he had a love of neatness and 
finery, which rendered him a desirable servant in an Irish country-house; 
and though the greater number of his attentions were lavished on him- 
self, still it is only right to say, that however he might in his proper 
person be inclined to dispute his mistress’s orders, he would compel 
others to attend to her commands. His pomposity when enforcing her 
wishes was highly entertaining—one occasion I particularly remember. 

** Hav’n’t I tould ye over and over again,”’ he would say to his unfor- 
tunate pantry-boy, “ hav’n’t I tould ye that ye’r eyes are only given that 
ye may mind ye’r mistress, and ye’r ears that ye may understand her, 
and ye’r legs that ye may run for her, and ye’r arms to work for her. 
What u’d the likes o’ you be sent into the world for, but for the con- 
vanience of the gentry? Answer me that.” 

“ Why,” murmured Jemmy, in reply, ‘* what war you sent into the 
world for ?” 

** It appears I was sent into it to be bothered the heart out of me 
with the likes of you,” sighed Rory, “ and now that you’ve cleaned your 
spoons, and fed the dogs, and drowned the kittens, and biled the eggs, 
and scoured the knives, I'll trate you to a little divarshun. Come, now, 
till I tache you ye’r lesson,—we'll sit here opposite the sea, as the tide’s 
out; maybe ye’r tired—boys are tired now a dale sooner than they 
used to be—faith, there’s no boys going now, only all ould knowing 
craythurs, born at onct. Now, my man, you’ve been in the read-a 
me-dasey * these nine months—sce the example I set ye of obedience, 
to turn myself into a school-master for you, to humour the mistress. 
Me! but it’s no matter. God help us, we're all born but those that 
are dead.” 
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“ Now, b-o-a-t; ‘well, what does b-o-a-t spell? What, you can’t 
tell! Why, then look out before you, where the sea do be when it’s in, 
and tell me what you see there ?” 

“Mud,”’ exclaimed poor Jemmy in delight, thinking that at last he 
had given the proper reading to ‘ boat.’ James, of course, was rewarded 
for his learning by a smart blow, and then was ordered to progress from 
B to C, and spell coat; he uttered every letter distinctly, c-o-a-t, but to 
pronounce them collectively was another matter. Rory resolved on 
giving him a fresh hint, and gently touched the sleeve of his coat; but 
still Jemmy toiled on, letter by letter, c-o-a-t. “ Are ye dead-stupid 
entirely,” shouted Rory, giving the garment a tremendous pull, ‘ Oh! 
oh?” thought James, “* I’ve got it now, any way,” and as his grey eyes 
gogeled with delight, he exclaimed “ Jacket!” 

The termination of these lessons always took place in the breakfast- 
room; first were heard Jemmy’s screams, drawing nearer and nearer, 
until, when outside the door, they sunk into suppressed sobs; then Rory 
would enter, lugging in his stupid pupil by the ear. 

“ It’s sorry | am to complain; but sure lam, madam, that every man, 
woman, and child is born with a genus for something, and this boy’s 
genus is, that’ he won’t learn nothing; I've watched him — I’ve 
eloquotioned him—l’ve bate him, to try to drive the larnin’ into him—but 
it’s no use; the fact of it is, he’s own brother to the mule. You are— 

ou—look at his ears! Faith, betwixt him an’ the mule my heart’s 

roke entirely—smashed—crushed—I’m not half the man I was—I’m 
an ’atomy, instead of a Christin, and I’ll not stay if I’m to be school- 
master and mule-catcher any longer. I’ddoa dale to sarve you, madam, 
but betwixt instructing this fellow—and then when t’other was clane 
curried, he’s off into the horse-pond—and troth, I can’t stand either one 
or o her of °em—Madam—unless so be it be your pleasure, ma’am, that 
I’m a dead butler, instead of a living sarvant ;” and then, without wait- 
ing for reply, Rory would bow, and stalk out of the room, followed at a 
respectful distance by poor Jemmy, whose ears had certainly grown to 
an extraordinary length. 

The melange of an Irish kitchen on some of their festival nights 
would afford abundant subjects for pen and pencil; for both the in-door 
and out-door amusements of my poor country-folk have a careless and 
happy joyousness, which the sobered character of the English could 
never attain. 

If I dare venture to give my own opinion upon the great and habitual 
dissimilarity which exists between the two nations, I would say, that the 
food consumed in each is so different, either as to quantity and quality, 
that it must affect the temperament of both body and mind. ‘The Irish- 
man’s diet is light and easy of digestion ; the Englishman eats frequently 
and his food is heavy. The [rishman also, when he does drink, drinks 
whiskey ; and the inflammatory effects of ardent spirits are unhappily 
too well known to need any comment ;—the Englishman becomes equally 
intoxicated, but it is from the effects of porter or beer, producing stupe- 
faction, not exhilaration. All Irish housekeepers know that their ser- 
vants, however honest in other things, must never be trusted with 
whiskey ; it must be kept under lock and key, if it is not intended to 
turn the heads of all the domestics,—male domestics I should say, for 
females of the lower order are not by any means as much addicted in 
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the country of Ireland to the use of spirits a8 they are here. [p- 
deed, with all their faults as a nation,—and heaven knows their name is 
“ legion,’—I do not anywhere know females so humble, so devoted 
so free ftom every vestige of self, as the Irish cotters’ wives. For. 
bearing help-mates,—tender mothers,—hospitable, affectionate friends 
are to be met with in the wayside sheelings : though the wind penetrates 
the thatch and the rain enters at the open door, still there is a kindliness 
which makes all warm, and a cheerfulness which blazes even more brightly 
than the gay turf-fire that is heaped to make the traveller welcome ! 
* * * * * * * 


** God bless you, lady! Sure, I knew all your people; and Master 
Ben's in Waterford ;—and maybe if I’d come down to the big house, 
you'd read me Matty’s letter from London, and incense me into what I'd 
best say to her?” 

*‘ And have you had your daughter’s letter all this time in your 
pocket, and not heard it read yet?” I inquired of Martha Brine, who 
stood curtseying before me. 

“ Oh, no, my lady; not that, only there’s a dale in the differ—gettin’ 
a thing read by them that can’t read, and gettin’ a thing read by them 
that have larnin’, is as different as night from day ; and it’s not every one 
that Aas the larnin’ that one’s heart warms too, or that one u’d like to 
let into one’s secrets, Ma’am, dear.” 

* Very true, indeed, Martha ; learning is the very last thing to win a 
person’s heart.”’ 

“ It’s very grand, to be sure,” replied Mrs. Brine, again curtseying— 
“Very grand intirely,” she repeated—* but I’m thinking it’s a could 
thing, afther all. My boy Dominick, who went to the Americees, had five 
times the larnin’ of poor Matty, and yet sorra a scratch of a pen I've 
got from him these six years! I’m sure it’s could,” repeated the widow, 
wiping her eyes, and, truth to say, I echoed the sentiment—# ‘s cold. 
In the evening Mrs. Brine came, and with her a letter, and a long sheet 
of foolscap, anda quill, the “ head-feather,” as she assured me, of her 
goose’s wing, “ and just pluckt.” Matty’'s letter deserved to be immor- 
talized for its nature and good feeling ; her poor mother seated her- 
self on the floor, and clasped her hands over her knees, while I read— 

“ My par.int Motuer,—Sure it’s my heart bleeds when I look 
at what I’ve written, and think how poor it is to tell what I feel for ye, 
and how I long for to see you, and spend, if it was only one hour, down 
by the stream forenent our house, and see Mary’s pleasant face in the 
water, while she beetles the clothes, which I hope she does cleaner than 
she used, and hear once more the cry of my little sister—the child of 
ye’r old age—and smell the sweet fresh air that used to come ancy of 
a summer morning over the meadow blossom and the yellow broom ; but 
it isn’t to be yet awhile—I won't say never, because never’s a long day, 
and maybe so best ; and London's a fine place to live and learn in—with 
no end to the houses, you might walk one long May-day from morning 
till night, and never get shut of them ;—only houses— houses—houses. 
And I have got a good place—ten pounds a year, and find myself—that 
is, the tay and sugar, which I don’t much throuble, and not over work to 
signify—only I can’t hould out at the eatin’, as they do here for ever 
more. They’re a quare people, and think as much of a pound of pay- 
tees as they do of a pound of meat ;—and the mistress is kind to me, 
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and the masther’s a fine figure of a man, only a shocking color, with 
the smoke I su as he goes into the dark pm of the ‘town, what 
- call the City, every morning;—and (only don't let on, Mother, 
and God bless you, for the neighbours would make little of me, if you 
did), sure he’s got a shop away from his own house, and thinks no 
shame of it+though his brother’s a rale Counsellor, and keeps a foot- 
man—(we, I mean)—and all sort of gentility—and a cab, which is a 
gig with a head to it; and a tiger, Mother, which isn’t a wild animal, 
but a dawshy boy, about the size of our Kit; and sure it’s Kit would 
make the beautiful tiger if he was here,—but, Mother, he’s happier 
where he is. And I saw the King, and indeed you'd hardly know him 
from a gentleman, only for the soldiers, who are quiet and asy enough 
—fine well-behaved men ; and I hear tell how they’re building the King a 
new house—and indeed the ould one, which—(Mother, is’nt it quare 
among the Protestants to call the King’s house St. James)—is shabby, 
not half so good as the rock of Cashel or the Castle of Kilkenny; aly 
I can’t think why he dos’nt take one that’s reatly built, of which there’s 
plenty to be had. And, Oh, Mother, dear, if you could but see our 
alter-piece in Moor-field’s Chapel, where I go every second Sunday, 
which is all the religion I have; but I can’t tell you about it, it’s so 
beautiful intirely. And, Mother, you'll mind to keep the thrifle under 
the seal for yourself, for the tea, Mother ; and my blessing to Mary, and 
to know how the young pigs get on with her, and tell her not to forget 
how she promised to buy you a new cloak out of the money ; and to 
remember the lucky side of the river for bleaching flax. Oh, Mother, 
Mother, if I was with you but for one while, which I would be, only 
for him, and —— 

“ Ma’m, dear,” interrupted the poor woman, “ read that part asy 
for fear any would hear you; and sure, only for the promise I made her, 
that same man would bear my curse as a mark upon his soul; but read 
it asy, lady honey—read it asy.” 

“ To whom does she allude?” T inquired. 

“To a black villain,” replied the mother. “ A black, bitter villain, 
who came here, and pretended to be a single man; and just as he was 
going to be married to Matty, she discovered he was married before, and 
that made her turn against the place, for her heart was in him, and it’s 
hard to draw the heart of a woman back; but when she knew she’d no 
right to him, ‘ Mother,’ says she (I mind it well, it was of a Sunday 
noon in April, after a shower), ‘ Mother,’ says she, ‘ everything I see 
about the place tells me of him, and when the bitterness of a curse rises 
to my lip, my heart calls it back, and turns it to a blessing, and then 
I think, may-be that’s sinful; and when I see his wife, and his two 
little children last Sunday at chapel—God forgive me, and look down 
upon me—I felt mighty strange towards her: and it’s for her I should 
have prayed—not for him—but I couldn’t—and I’m distracted intirely 
—I can’t settle to nothing—so, mother, I’1l go to London to your aunt’s 
cousin, and thanks to you, I’m not so ignorant but I can make oe way 
there, and God will bless me.’ And then she cried; and I thought my 
heart would break, for she was my eldest, and a second mother to the 
children. And as we were crying together the sun came out shining, 
and dried up all the rain-drops off the blackberry bushes; and, poor 
girl, she’d a way of noticing every little thing, and drawing some good 
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out of it, So, Mother, dear,’ says she, ‘if.the sun that God made can 
dry up the rain, sure the Almighty can dry our tears; and you needa’t 
think it “ill be out of sight out of mind with me; and the strange things, 
and, plenty of work, will make me quite another girl,’ _ Well, God bless 
her, [ say ; and now, dear lady, go on with the letter, if you please~ 
there’s the place, you see, where the handwriting’s so shakey, and—| 
don’t know—but those two or three blots look mighty like tears—only 
I hope’? (and the poor creature herself was weeping) “ I do hope she 
wouldn’t, be so foolish !”’ 

I continued— 

** And mother, I heard from one who knew that that same man is 
gone away intirely, and that his wife and the children are in great 
poverty, not very far from our own place. And mother, I do be often 
thinking of that poor thing that 1 caused a deal of throuble, to; and] 
mind, that when she looked at me as if she pitied me, I walked away 
with a proud, hateful sort of feeling, which God forgive! And now 
what I want to say is, that if you'll advance her a trifle,—say, send her 
a present of white-eyes, or a sitting-hen and eggs to the eldest child, 
that she may turn a penny by rearing chickens, or a couple of stone of 
meal, or anything that you know would be useful, I'll work my arms off 
my body to make it more than good; but do it dacently—don’t let any 
one be the wiser of it, for she’s of a proud stock, though God knows 
she didn’t look proud on me. 

** Mother, dear, there’s a very fine young man a baker, who’s turned 
his fancy for marriage on me; but I’ve put an end to it, for I tould him 
I loved once, and should never love again,—which, he says, isn’t the 
English fashion. 1 wish you could see the pathern of the things they 
haye here to.keep the clothes on the bushes, to hinder them from tear- 
ing,—clothes-pegs they call them, but they an’t pegs, but forks; I 
thought they were fire-wood at the first going off. Oh! but the English 
make a dale of fun out of us in their own way, but I don’t let ’em know 
I mind it, for fear they’d make more; sure, any way they’ll stop when 
their tired. And now my love and blessing to every one in the 
town land, and may the Almighty pour every happiness in life upon you, 

“* Prays, my dear mother, 
“ Your dutiful and loving daughter, 
* Marry Brive, 


“PS. Don’t forget his wife and children !” 


A woman’s heart is ever in the postscript they say, and I believe it; 
it is so natural to put off es affaires du coeur to the last page—to the 
last line, if possible, and then dash it in carelessly, as a young lady 
throws her handsome chain a little over the left shoulder, so—as if she 
did not care about it, while all the time it is the thing of all her orna- 
ments she most values. 

* I hope,” I exclaimed, “ she may marry the baker, for I assure you 
that the life of an Irish servant amongst English ones is not by any 
means enviable,”’ ' 

“ Ah, Ma’am, dear!”? replied Mrs. Brine, “ why don’t you have Irish 
servants yourself?” 

“ Mrs. Brine, I have had, at the very least calculation, twenty ; and 
out of that twenty there is only one whom I really value, and I look 
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poor Alcey, ‘though she is now in another house, more as an 
humble friend than a mere servant.” 

Sure, Ma’am, dear, they’re honest.” 

* Yes, but wasteful; and so exceedingly fond of display, that they 
would squander your property to make you ‘ look grand.’ ” 

The widow smiled, and replied, “Aye, Ma’am, but sure that’s the 
fashion of the country—our country, I mean. Might I make bould to 
ask if you consider them dirty ?” , 

“Not dirty, but so careless—and then always making one thing an- 
swer half a dozen purposes.” 

“Sure that’s the cleverness of them.” 

“Then they are so irregular—never time themselves properly. An 
Irish cook never has dinner to the minute; and an Irish footman will 
give you his opinion when you want him to obey a command.” 

* You see, Ma’am, as to the cook, they don’t value the eatin’; and 
sure it’s a servant’s duty to advise their master and mistress for their 

2 

I perceived clearly that we should not agree upon this point, and poor 
Mrs. Brine saw also that there was little chance of my receiving Matty 
into my service at present. I therefore commenced writing a letter in 
reply to her daughter, and moreover engaged to deliver it myself. This 
promise cheered the mother’s heart, and, on my departure, she made 
one with the servants of the house, who, headed by Rory, bade me a 
farewell of so affectionate a nature as not to be easily forgotten. The 
poor Irish are keen and cunning, fond of giving and receiving praise— 
pleasant, but not profitable to entertain; but it is a mistake to suppose 
that their faults are peculiar to their poverty. The same cunning, the 
same seeking after vain-glory, pervades the higher classes of society ; 
but it is there educated and tempered, and renders its gener quick, 
intelligent, and obliging. I wish we were less fond of tracing actions 
to their motives; it is not a pleasant task, except indeed when now and 
then we hit upon one of those noble-minded motives that stand out from 
amid the multitude of littlenesses and the mass of interests that spur 
men to exertion; then it is that its just proportions, its unity of pur- 
pose, is felt and appreciated ; and, proud of the moral dignity conferred 
upon our kind, we try to wind ourselves up to the same pitch of 
greatness, 

When in our wayfaring journey we meet people who are kind, atten- 
tive, and obliging, it is better not to feel too narrowly for the organ of 
love of approbation, which phrenologists say is so distinguishing a bump 
amongst ‘* good-natured folk.” There is something touching in the 
adieus of a troop of Irish servants to those whom, a little kindness 
has rendered popular amongst them. They leave of course their several 
employments for some time before the farewell commences; they have 
identified themselves with you—they talk of the chances of the weather, 
and wish you had remained either until new moon, or full moon, or 
whatever moon is not in the ascendant; they talk of your mother and 
your grandmother, and “ your people,”’ and wish England was sunk in 
the sea before it took you away from them. All this chattering occurs 
at the hall-door, the upper servants being on the inside—the lower ser- 
vants and the combined tai/s of all, assembling without. Then when 
you are really going, there are kindly smiles, and many blessings, and 
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a few tears—and all so earnest and so kindly, that you forget their 
blunders—their commissions and omissions—all but their heartfelt good- 
nature—and perhaps, in a fit of enthusiasm, you resolve to introduce 
Irish servants amongst your own trained domestics, forgetting how per- 
fectly useless affection and enthusiasm are in “a well-regulated English 
house,” which, to confess the truth, deals in every thing more largely 
than the affections. 

Of course I resolved to present Matty’s letter myself, and went, for 
that purpose, to one of the peculiarly smart, neat—I-had almost said 
vulgarly clean streets that skirt the Regent’s Park. Nothing can be 
more at variance than the aristocratic-looking houses half buried 
in gloom, and excluding daylight as a too familiar object, in 
May Fair, and those prinky green and white dwellings, where city 
folk enjoy themselves and entertain their neighbours with hospitality 
and scandal. When arrived at the corner, I perceived a very pretty- 
looking young woman in earnest conversation with, or rather I should 
say listening to the conversation of a very handsome baker, who looked 
as if he had been powdered all over. The girl certainly was pretty, but 
she was pale, very pale, and her black hair and dark deep eyes looked 
all the darker because of her pallid cheeks. Her clothes were neat and 
well put on, and I should have thought her an English girl, but 
that, glancing at her shoes, I perceived they were fast approaching to 
what is termed slip-shod. I hardly ever saw an Irish woman bien 
chaussée—their shoes are either too big, or crooked, or down behind, or 
slit before, or something that says as plainly as English shoe can say— 
“T am vilely treated by this Irish foot.”” There stood Matty—I was 
sure it was Matty—desirous of escaping with her basket, from which 
the leaves of carrots peeped forth in company with the end of a roll of 
butter and a bunch of candles,—evidently desirous of escaping from the 
baker’s arguments. Poor fellow, he had rolled his pass-book into a 
paper staff, and absolutely suffered the peculation of a little bare-legged 
boy, who kept picking morsels of bread from the basket that stood by 
his side, to go unpunished. 

I knocked at No. 5, and the instant the knock reverberated through 
the street, the young woman turned from the baker, who I observed 
looked after her until she disappeared in the area of the house I was 
entering as she descended. 

It was pleasant to hear her mistress commend Matty’s skill in getting 
up “ smail things,” and praise her industry and good temper ; and as she 
blushed and curtseyed before me, I could hardly fancy that shy creature 
the same person who wrote and felt the letter 1 had almost wept over 
at Bannow, I insisted upon her reading her mother’s letter. 

“ Master Ben never wrote this,” she said, and immediately added, 
“did you, Ma’am?” It was then she blushed indeed—and such @ 
blush— 

** Matty,” said I, “ you must really marry the baker.” 

Her mistress smiled. “I hope she will ; for she has told me about it,” 
she said; “and the young man says that the love will come if she'll 
only marry! and he’s a catholic—and I assure you, Ma’am, she makes 
excellent bread already.” ; 

The worthy woman left the room, and then the Irish maid’s feelings 
burst forth in tears and inquiries. 
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“ [ had seen her mother—and M and Kit, and the pigs—and 
had I seen any one else—had I seen lon and his children?” 

Poor Matty !—after much conversation, I spoke to her of the hand- 
some baker—she did not blush—she only shook her head, and said— 

“A poor girl like me has nothing to give to an honest boy, but her 
heart-—and though, thank God, mine’s away from where it onct was, 
yet ne it does not feel as if it was come back clean and clever to 
myself. : 

‘ But in time, Matty?” 

“May be so,” she replied; but the gentle assent had little of hope 
for the poor baker ! 








THE HEART'S TRIBUTE. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 


No, Mary! trust me, when I say, 
To me no other seems so fair, 
Though joy may dance in younger eyes, 
And sunshine gild their burnish'd hair ; 
For what thou wert when thou wert young 
Amidst the beautiful I see, 
And what thou art, now thou art old, 
The brightest there may pray to be! 
Sweet voices do but echo thine, 
Bright glances bring me back thy brow— 
I dream of thee, and not of them, 
And feel I love thee better now! 
Then, when thy heart was all to win, 
And Hope’s uncertain transports gave 
A wild enchantment to the chain 
Which made me thine and Passion’s slave, 


Now quiet memory gives me back 
The story of my vanish’d years, 
Success, made brighter by thy smiles, 
And woe less bitter by thy tears! 
And oh! though. those were blessed days, 
Far sweeter ‘tis to know that thou 
Art all even Hope could promise then, 
It makes me love thee better now ! 
Time hath out-tired my eager heart, 
And Time hath tamed my spirit high ; 
Seems all I gain’d and all I lost 
Scarce worth a struggle or a sigh, 
All, all but ome,—thou, only thou, 
The bright ideal of my youth, 
Remainest firm, and fond and true, 

To prove my dreams of pleasure sooth, 
Thou! all the rest my heart hath found 
Amid life's hopes—thou, only thou ! 
All else hath vanish'd from my world 
That I might love thee better now! 
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PEDLAR KARL. 


“Which manner of digression, however some dislike as frivolous and impert 
nent, yet Iam of Beroaldus his opinion, such digressions do mightily delight and 
refresh a weary reader; they are like sawce toa bad stomach, and I therefure do 
most willingly use them,.”—BurRTon. 


I am not sure whether Lebanon Springs, the scene of a romantic 
story [ am about to tell, belong to New York or Massachusetts. It js 
not very important, to be sure, in a country where people take Vermont 
and Patagonia to be neighbouring States, but I have a natural looseness 
in geography which I take pains to mortify by exposure. ’ Very odd! 
that I should not remember more of the spot where [ took my first les- 
sons in philandering—where I first saw you, brightest and most beau- 
tiful A. D. (not Anno Domint), in your white morning-frocks and black 
French aprons ! 

Lebanon Springs are the rage about once in three years. I must let 
you into the secret of these things, gentle reader, for perhaps I am the 
only individual existing who has penetrated the mysteries of the four 
dynasties of American fashion. In the fourteen millions of inhabitants 
in the United States, there are precisely four authenticated and undis- 
puted aristocratic families. There is one in Boston, one in New York, 
one in Philadelphia, and one in Baltimore: By a blessed Providence 
they are not all in one State, or we should have a civil war and a 
monarchy in no time. With two hundred miles’ interval between them, 
they agree passably, and generally meet at one or another of the three 
watering-places of Saratoga, Ballston, or Lebanon. Their meeting is as 
mysterious as the process of crystallization, for it is not by agreement. 
You must explain it by some theory of homeopathy or magnetism. As 
it is not known till the moment they arrive, there is of course great ex- 
citement among the hotel-keepers in these different parts of the country, 
and a village that has ten thousand transient inhabitants one summer, 
has, for the next, scarce as many score. The vast and solitary temples 
of Peestum are gay in comparison with these halls of disappointment. 

As I make a point of dawdling away July and August in this locomo- 
tive metropolis of pleasure, and rather prefer Lebanon, it is always 
agreeable to me to hear that the nucleus is formed in that valley of 
hemlocks. Not for its scenery, for if there is one thing in this universe 
of ennui that bores me more than a man who is neither rich nor witty, 
it is “ nature.”” That is why I like Europe; you never hear of it this 
side the water in man, woman, or landscape; and really, my dear 
Fastern-hemispherian! you that are accustomed to what is called nature 
in England (to wit, a soft park, with a grey ruin in the midst), have 
little idea how wearily upon heart and mind presses a waste wilderness of 
mere forest and water, without stone or story. ‘Trees in England have 
characters and tongues ; if you see a fine one, you know whose father 
planted it, and for whose pleasure it was designed, and about what sum 
the man must possess to afford to let it stand. They are statistics, as it 
were—so many trees, ergo, so many owners so rich. In America, 00 
the contrary, trees grow and waters run, as the stars shine, quite unmean- 
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ingly ; there may be ten thousand princely elms, and not a man within a 
hundred miles worth five pounds five. You ask, in England, who has the 

ivilege of this water ? or you say of an oak, that it stood in such a man’s 
time: but with us, water is an element unclaimed and unrented, and a 
tree dabbles in the clouds as they go over, and is like a great idiot, 
without soul or responsibility. I told Miss Martineau so, and. yet:she 
persisted she should be delighted with our American forests. Introduce 
me to a drawing-room, full of wax figures larger than life, and T shall 
find them like men and women as soon. 

If Lebanon. had. a history, however,—if it had been the scene of 
much human vice and little human virtue, like other spots of earth,—if 
Bulwer (who is seen in apotheosis on the other edge of the t scroll of 
the Atlantic) had looked on it with his creative eye, and poets, with 
critics who are brother editors of Quarterlys, had sprung, flourished, 
and died within its mountainous horizon,—if, in short, bad poems had 
been written, and much praised there, and lovely women been made 
lovelier by a deifying rank and more deifying fortune,—if the ruins of a 
robber’s stronghold stood on the shoulder of one hill, and the walls of 
a nunnery, suppressed for licentiousness, on the slope of another,— 
then, I think, Lebanon would have been a spot for a pilgrimage, for its 
natural beauty. It is shaped like a lotus, with one leaf laid back by the 
wind. It is agreat green cup, with a scoop for a drinking-place. As you 
walk in the long porticoes of the hotel, the dark forest mounts up before 
you like a leafy wall, and the clouds seem just to clear the pine-tops, and 
the eagles sail across from horizon to horizon, without lifting their wings, 
as if you saw them from the bottom of a well. People born there think 
the world about two miles square; and hilly. 

The principal charm of Lebanon to me is the village of “ Shakers,’’ 
lying in a valley about three miles off, As Glaucus wondered at the 
inert tortoise of Pompeii, and loved it for its antipodal contrast to him- 
self, so do I affection (a French verb that I beg leave to introduce to 
the English language) the Shaking Quakers. That two thousand men 
could be found in the New World, who would embrace a religion enjoin- 
ing a frozen and unsympathetic intercourse with the diviner sex, and that 
an equal number of females could be induced to live in the same commu- 
nity, without locks or walls, in the cold and rigid observance of a creed 
of celibacy, is to me an inexplicable and grave wonder. My delight is to 
get into my stanhope after breakfast, and drive over and spend the 
forenoon in contemplating them at their work in the fields. They have 
a peculiar and most expressive physiognomy ; the women are pale, or ofa 
wintry redness in the cheek, and are all attenuated and spare. Gravity, 
deep and habitual, broods in every line of their thin faces. They go out to 
their labour in company with those serious men, and are never seen to 
smile. ‘Their eyes are all hard and stony, their gait is precise and stiff, 
their voices are of a croaking hoarseness, and nature seems dead in them. 
[ would bake you such men and women in a brick-kiln. 

Do they think the world is coming to an end? Are there to be no 
more children? Is Cupid to be thrown out of business, like a coach 
proprietor on a rail-road? What can the Shakers mean, I should be 
pleased to know ? 

The oddity is that most of them are young. Men of from were? 
thirty, and women from sixteen to twenty-five, and often, spite of their 
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unberpming dress, good-looking and shapely; meet you at every step, 
Industrigus, frugal, and 3 a they certainly are, and there 4g 
every, appearance that their tenets of difficult abstinence are kept to the 
letter, There is little temptation beyond principle to remain, and they 


are free to go and come as they list, yet there they live on in peace and 


unrepi industry, and a more thriving community does not exist in 
the republic. Many a time have I driven over on a Sunday, and 
watched those solemn virgins dropping in one after another to the 
church; and when the fine-limbed and russet-faced_ brotherhood were 
swimming round the floor in their fanatical dance, I have watched their 
countenances for some look of preference, some betrayal of an ill-sup- 
pressed impulse, till my eyes a again. I have selected the youngest 
and fairest, and have not fost sight of her for two hours, and she might 
have been made of cheese-parings for any trace of emotion. There js 
food for speculation in it. Can we do without matrimony? Can we 
*€ strike,” and be independent of these dear delightful tyrants, for whom 
we ‘live and move and have our being?”’ Will it ever be no blot on 
our scutcheon to have attained thirty-five aa an unfructifying unit? Is 
that fearful campaign, with all its embarrassments and awkwardnesses, 
and inquisitions into your money and morals, its bullyings and backings. 
out—is it evitable ? 

Lebanon has one other charm. Within a morning drive of the 
Springs lies the fairest village it has ever been my lot to see. It is 
English in its character, except that there is really nothing in this 
country so perfect of its kind. There are. many towns in the United 
States more picturesquely situated, but this, before [ had been abroad, 
always seemed to me the very ideal of English rural scenery, and the 
kind of place to set apart for either love or death—for one’s honeymoon 
or burial, the two periods of life which I have always hoped would find 
me in the loveliest spot of nature. Stockbridge lies in a broad sunny 
valley, with mountains at exactly the right distance, and a river in its 
bosom that is as delicate in its windings, and as suited to the charms it 
wanders, among, as a vein in the transparent neck of beauty. I am not 

oing into a regular description, but I have carried myself back to 
ebanon, and the remembrance of the leafy mornings of summer in 
which I have driven to that fair earthly Paradise, and loitered under its 
elms, imagining myself amid the scenes of song and story in distant 
England, has a charm for me now. I have seen the aioe hag nee l 
have rambled through park, woodland, and village, wherever the name 
was old and the scene lovely, and it pleases me to go back to my 
dreaming days and compare the reality with the anticipation. Most 
small towns in America have traces of new-ness about them. The 
stumps of a clearing, or freshly boarded barns—something that is the 
antipodes of romance—meets your eye from every aspect. Stockbridge, 
on the contrary, is an old town, and the houses are of a rural structure, 
the fields look soft and genial, the grass is sward-like, the bridges pic- 
turesque, the hedges old, and the elms, nowhere so many and 90 
luxuriant, are full grown and majestic. The village is embowered in 
foliage. 

Greatest attraction of all, the authoress of “ Redwood” and “ Hope 
Leslie,” a novelist of whom America has the good sense to be proud, 1s 
the Miss Mitford of Stockbridge. A man, though a distinguished one, 
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may have little influence on the town he lives in, but a remarkable 
woman is the invariable cynosure of a community, and irradiates it all. 
] think I could divine the presence of one almost by the growing of the 
trees and flowers. “ Our Village” does not look like other villages, 

You will have forgotten that I had a story to tell, dear reader.’ T was 
at Lebanon in the summer of —— (perhaps you don’t care abont 
knowing exactly when it was, and in that case I would rather keep shy 
of dates in a periodical ; I please myself with the idea that time gets 
oi faster than I.) The Springs were thronged, The President’s 
lady was there, (this was under our administration, the Adams’) and 
all the four cl¢ques spoken of above were amicably united—each others’ 
beaux dancing with each others’ belles, and soon. If I were writing 
merely for American eyes, I should digress once more to describe the 
distinctive churacters of the south, north, and central representations 
of beauty; but it would scarcely interest the general reader. I may 
say in passing that the Boston belles were a /’ Anglaise, rosy and riant; 
the New Yorkers, like Parisians, cool, dangerous, and dressy; and the 
Baltimoreans (and so south), like Ionians or Romans, indolent, - 
sionate, lovely, and languishing. Men, women, and pine apples, fam 
inclined to think, flourish with a more kindly growth in the fervid 
latitudes. | 

The canipaign went on, and a pleasant campaign it was—for the 
parties concerned had the: management of their own affairs; 7. e. they 
who had hearts to sell made the bargain for themselves, (this was the 
greater number,) and they who disposed of that commodity gratis, 
though necessarily young and ignorant of the world, made the transfer 
in the same manner, in person. That is your true republic. The 
trading in affections by reference—the applying to an old and selfish 
heart for the purchase of a young and ingenuous one—the swearing to 
your rents, and not to your faithful passion—to your settlements, and 
not your constancy—the cold distance between yourself and the youn 
creature who is to lie in your bosom, till the purchase-money is secured, 
—and the hasty marriage and sudden abandonment of a nature thus 
chilled and put on its guard, to a freedom with one almost a stranger, 
that cannot but seem licentious, and cannot but break down that 
sense of propriety in which modesty is most strongly entrenched—this 
seems to me the one evil of your old worm-eaten monarchies this side 
the water, which touches the essential happiness of the well-bred indi- 
vidual, Taxation and oppression are but things he reads of in the 
morning paper. 

This freedom of intercourse between unmarried people has a single 
disadvantage,—one gets so desperately soon to the end of the chapter! 
There shall be two hundred young ladies at the Springs in a given 
season, and, by the difference in taste so wisely arranged by Providence, 
there will-scarce be, of course, more than four in that number whom any 
one gentleman at all difficult will find within the range of his beau ideal, 
With those four he may converse freely twelve hours in the day—more, 
if he particularly desires it. ‘They may ride together, drive together, 
ramble together, sing together, be together from morning till night, and 
at the end of a month passed in this way, if he escape a committal, as 
is possible, he will know all that are agreeable, in one | circle at 
least, as well as he knows his sisters—a_ state of things that is very 
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in his going abroad soon,; froma mere dearth of ampse- 
ve imagined, however, the case of an, unmarrying idle mag, 
ac x too rare as yet in America to. affect, the,general. question. 
People marry as they die in that country—when their time comes, He 
ust ali‘marry is as much an axiom as we, must all-die, and eke a 
melancholy, Rte ie sie 1 

“Shall we go on with the story? I had escaped for. two blessed, weeks, 
and was congratulating the susceptible gentleman under ‘my waistcoat. 
pocket that we should never be in, love with less than’ the whole sex 
again, when a German Baron Von arrived at the Springs with a 
lame daughter, She was eighteen, transparently fair, and, at first sight, 
80 shrinkingly dependent, so delicate, so child-like, that attention to her 
assumed the form almost of pity, and sprang as naturally, and unsus. 
pectingly from the heart. The only womanly trait .about, her was: her 
voice, which was so deeply soft and full, so earnest and yet so gentle, 
so touched with subdued pathos and yet so melancholy calm, that if she 
ve after @ long silence, I turned to her.involuntarily with the feeling 
that she was not the same,—as if some impassioned and eloquent woman 
had taken unaware the place of the simple and petted child. 

I am inclined to think there is a-particular tenderness in the human 
breast forlame women. Any other deformity in the gentler sex is mon- 
strous ; but lameness (ihe Devil’s defect) is ‘‘ the devil.” I picture 
myself, to my own eye now—pacing those ricketty colonnades at Lebanon 
with the gentle Meeta hanging heavilyy;and with the dependence in- 
separable from her infirmity, on my arm, while the moon (which was 
the moon of the Rhine to her, full of thrilling and unearthly influences) 
rode solemnly up above, the mountain-tops.. And that strange voice, 
filling like a flute with, sweetness as the night advanced, and that irregu- 
lar amit of the small wrist in her forgotten lameness, and my own 
(1 thought) almost paternal feeling as she leaned more and more heavily, 
and turned her delicate and fair faee, confidingly up to mine, and that 
dangerous mixture altogether of childlikeness and womanly passion, of 
dependence and superiority, .of reserve .on.the one subject of love, and 
absolute confidence on every other—if I had not a story to tell I could 
prate of those June nights and their witcheries till you would think 

“ Tutti gli alberi del mondo 
Fossero penne,” 
and myself “ bitten by the dipsas.”’ 

We were walking one night late in the gallery running around the 
second story of the hotel. There was a ball on the floor below, and the 
music, deadened somewhat by the crowded room, came up softened 
and mellowed to the dark and solitary colonnade, and added to other 
influences in putting a certain lodger in my bosom beyond my temporary 
control. I told Meeta that I loved her. 

The building stands against the side of a steep mountain high up 
above the valley, and the pines and hemlocks at that time hung in their 
primeval blackness almost over the roof. As the most difficult and em- 
barrassed sentence of which I had ever been delivered died on my lips, and 
Meeta, lightening her weight on my arm, walked in apparently offended 
silence by my side, a deep-toned guitar was suddenly struck in 'the 
woods, and a clear, manly voice broke forth in a song. It produced an 
instant and startling effect on my companion. With the first word she 
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quickly withdrew her arm ; and, after a moment’s pause, ing wi 
her hands raised in an attitude of the most intense Eyer bo mp 
to of the balustrade and gazed breathlessly into the aa 
depths of the forest. The voice ceased, and she back, and laid 
her hand hastily on my arm. 

“ | must go,” she said, in a voice of hurried feeling; “ if you.are 
generous, stay here and await me!” and in another moment she s 
along the bridge connecting the gallery with the rising ground in th 
, and was lost in the shadows of the hemlocks. , 
have made a declaration, thought I, just five minutes too soon. 

up and down the now to» lonely colonnade, and picked up 

of my dream with what philosophy I might. By the 

time Meeta returned, perhaps a half hour, perhaps an age, as you measure 

by her feelings or mine, | had patched up a very pretty and heroical 
animity. She would have spoken, but was breathless. 

“* Explain nothing,” I said, taking her arm within mine, “ and let. us 
mutually forget. If I can serve you better than by silence, command 
mé entirely. I live but for your happiness,—even,”’ I added after a 
pause, “ though it spring from another.”” 

We were at herchamber door. She pressed my hand with a strength 
of which I did not think those small, slight fingers capable, and vanished, 
leaving me. I am free to confess, less resigned than you would suppose 
from my last speech. I had done the dramatic thing, thanks to much 
reading of you, dear Barry Cornwall! but it was not in a play. I 
remained killed after the audience was gone. 


| eo 


The next day a new character eas on the stage. 

“ Such a handsome pedlar !” said magnificent Helen —— to me, as I 
gave my horse to the groom after a ride in search of hellebore, and joined 
the promenade at the well: “ and what do you think ? he sells only. by 
tafe! It’s so nice! All sorts of Berlin iron ornaments, and every- - 
thing German and sweet; and the pedlar’s smiles worth more than 
the prizes ; and swch a moustache! See! there he is! and now, if he 
has sold all his tickets,—will you come, Master Gravity ?”” 

“I hear a voice you cannot hear,”’ thought I, as F gave the bea 
my arm and joined a crowd of people gathered about a pedlar’s box in 
the centre of the parterre. 

The itinerant vender spread his wares in the midst of the gay assem- 
blage, and the raffle went on. He was excessively handsome. A head! 
of the sweet gentleness of Raphael's, with locks flowing to his shoulders: 
in the fashion of the German students, a soft brown moustache curving 
on a short Phidian upper lip, a large blue eye expressive of enthusiasm 
rather than passion, and features altogether purely intellectual, formed. 
a portrait with which even jealousy might console itself. Through all 
the disadvantages of a dress suited to his apparent vocation, an eye the: 
least on the alert for a disguise would have penetrated his in a momient. 
The gay and thoughtless crowd about him, not accustomed to impostors 
who were more than they pretended to be, trusted him for a pedlar, but 
treated him with a respect far above his station insensibly. 

Whatever his object was, so it were honourable, I inly determined to 
— all the assistance in my power. A single glance at the face of 

eeta, who joined the circle as the prizes were drawn,—a face so changeck 
Dec,—vou, XLII, NO. CLXVIII, 2 i 
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since yesterday, 80 flushed with hope and pleasure, and yet so saddened 
by doubt and fear, the small lips c the soft. black eye kindle 
and restless, and the red leaf on her deepened to a feverish beauty, 
——left me no shadow of hesitation. I exchanged a look with her that | 
intended should say as much. , | 


I know nothing that gives one such an elevated idea of human natyre 
(in one’s own person) as helping another man to a woman one loves, 
Oh last days of minority or thereabouts! oh primal manhood! oh 
golden time, when we have let go all but the enthusiasm of the boy, and 
seized hold of all but the selfishness of the man! oh blessed in 
of the evil and stronger genius! why can we not bottle up thy hours like 
the wine of a better vintage, and enjoy them in the parched world-weazi- 
ness of age! In the tardy honeymoon of a bachelor (as mine will be, ifit 
come ever, alas!) with what joy of Paradise should we bring up from 
the cellars of the past a hamper of that sunny Hippocrene ! 

Pedlar Karl and “ the gentleman in No. 10” would have been gus- 
pected in any other country of conspiracy. (How odd that the highest 
crime of a monarchy, the attempt to supplant the existing ruler, becomes 
in a republic a creditable profession ! You are a trattor here, a politician 
there!) Wesat together from midnight onwards, discoursing in low 
voices over sherry and sandwiches, and in that crowded Babylon, his 
entrances and exits required a very conspirator-like management.— 
Known as my friend, his trade and his disguise were up. As a pediar, 
wandering about where he listed when not employed over his wares, his 
interviews with Meeta were easily contrived, and his lover’s watch, gazing 
on her through the long hours of the ball from the crowd of villagers at 
the windows, hovering about her walks, and feeding his heart on the 
many, many chance looks of fondness given him in eyery hour in that 
out-of-doors society, kept him comparatively happy. 

“ The Baron looked hard at you to-day,” said I, as he closed the door 
in my little room, and sat down on the bed. 

“ Yes; he takes an interest in me as a countryman, but he does not 
know me. He is a dull observer, and has seen me but once in Ger- 
many.”’ 

« How, then, have you known Meeta so long ?’? . 

“I accompanied her brother home from the university, when the 
Baron was away, and for a long month we were seldom parted. Riding, 
boating on the Rhine, watching the sunset from the bartizan of the old 
castle towers, reading in the old library, rambling in the park and forest 
—it was a heaven, my friend, than which I can conceive none brighter.” 

** And her brother ?” 

“« Alas! changed! We were both boys then, and a brother is slow to 
believe his sister’s beauty dangerous. He was the first to shut the doors 
against me, when he heard that the poor student had dared to love his 
high-born Meeta.”” Karl covered his eyes with his hand, and brooded 
for a while in silence on the remembrances he had awakened. | 

“ Do you think the Baron came to America purposely to avoid you? 

*« Partly, I have no doubt, for I entered the castle one night in my 
despair, when I had been forbidden entrance, and he found meat 
her feet in the old corridor. It was the only time he ever saw ‘me, if, 


: 


indeed, he saw me at all in the darkness, and he immediately hastened 


his preparations for a long-contemplated journey, I knew not whither.” 
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“Did you follow him soon ?” to 998 
»oNoy —— was crushed at first, and I despaired.’ | ‘The’ possi- 
ity of fol “ ases in my wretched poverty did not‘ even deeur to 
for months.” TJ 
* How did you track them hither, of all places in the world 2”) ” 
. * T sought them first in Italy. It is easy on the Continent to find 
out where persons are noi, and after two years’ wanderings, I heard of 
them in Paris. : They had just sailed for America, I followed; but in 
* country where there are no passports, and no espionage, it is difficult 
totrace the traveller. It was probable only that they would be at a 
a ae Non Nae I came here with no assurance but hope. 
| to God, the first sight that greeted my eyes was my dear Meeta, 
whose irregular step, as she walked back and forth with you in the gal- 
, enabled me to recognise her in the darkness.” 
shall say the days of romance are over? The plot is not 
brought to the catastrophe, but we hope it is near. 


My aunt, Isabella Slingsby (now in heaven, with the “ eleven thou- 
sand virgins,”’ God rest her soul!) was at this time, as at all others, 
under my respectable charge. She would have said I was under her’s— 
but it amounts to the same thing—we lived together in e and har- 
mony. She said what she pleased, for I loved her—and I did what I 

, for she loved me. When Karl told me that Meeta’s principal 
objection to an elopement was the want of a matron, I shut the teeth of 
my resolution, as they say in Persia, and inwardly vowed my uncon- 
scious aunt to this exigency, You should have seen Miss Isabella 

Slingsby to know what a des man may be brought to resolve gn. 

On a certain day, Count Von Raffle-off (as my witty friend and ally, 
Tom Fane, was pleased to call the handsome pedlar) departed with his 
pack and the hearts of all the dressing-maids and some of their mistresses, 
on his way to New York. I drove down the road to take my leave of 
him out of sight, and give him my last instructions. 

» How to attack. my aunt was a subject about which I had many unsatis- 
factory thoughts. If there was one thing she disapproved of more than 
another it was an elopement ; and with what face to propose to her to 
run away with a Baron’s only daughter, and leave her in the hands of 
a pediar, taking upon herself, as she must, the whole sin and odium, 
was an enigma I ate, drank, and slept upon in vain. One thing at last 
became very clear—she would do it for nobody but me. Sequitur, I must 
play the lover myself. | 

I commenced with a fit of illness. What was the matter! For two 
days I was invisible. Dear Isabella! it was the first time I had ever 
drawn seriously on thy fallow sympathies, and how freely they flowed at 
my affected sorrows, I shame to remember! Did ever woman so weep? 
Did ever woman so take antipathy to man as she at that innocent old 
Baron for his supposed refusal of his daughter to Philip Slingsby? This 
revival of the remembrance shall not be in vain, The mignonette and 
roses planted above thy grave, dearest aunt, shall be weeded anew! 

n that long week of management and hypocrisy! The day came 
at last. 

“ Aunt Bel !”’ - 

* What, Philip, dear ?’’ 

2H 2 
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a think I feel better ont. 8 


“Yes? 7 re of oid gaivnoP ffid onft qu yews 
“ Ves. | Whit say you to a drive ? | Thereisthe stanhiope!) y! lou 
"My dear: Phil, don't mention that Tmurvid stanhope! oF am sine d 
you valued my life? — ivade 1.atwod tied? dsorid of 

*$ Pregisely, aunt—(I had taken care to pdm her a good frizht'the 
before) But Tom Fane has offered me hi ‘and (Jersey waigedn: 
and that, you know, is the most qtiet thing: saaid the: world)’ wid’ helag 
four. So, per haps——ehem '!———you’ll ask’ Meeta'P ow ef 

“Um! Wh, you see, Philip?’ . Sfitey of Ino baqaru; 

I saw at once: that, if it-got to an argument) Twas per “htt?” Mik 
Slingsby, though a’ sincere Christian, never could keep here téinper sees 
she tried to reason’ I knelt down on: her cricket, smoothed “aw 
false hair on her foreherd, and kissed her: Tt was a fascinating en- 
dearmeént of mine that I only resorted to on great emergencies.’ The 
hermit tooth in my aunt’s mouth became gradually visible, ‘heralding 
what in youth had been a smile ; and as T assisted her in rolling up her 
embroidery, she looked on me with an unsuspecting affection that touched 
my heart. I made silent vow'that if'she survived’ the scrape into 
which she was being inveigled, I would be to’ her and’ ‘her dog Whin- 
siculo (the latter’ my foe and my aversion) the soul’ of’ Ksethiphesy kind+ 
ness for the remainder of their natural’ lives’ I lay the unction to my 
soul that this vow was kept. My aunt blessed’ me’ shortly before’ she’ 
was called to“ walk in white,” (she had’ hitherto walked in yellow) ; 
and as it would have been’ unnatural in Whinisiculo to survive her, T 
covsidered his ‘ natural Jife” as ended with ‘hers, and ‘had him peace- 
fully strangled on the same day. He lies at her feet as usual, a delicate 
attention of which (I trust in Swedenborg) her spirit is’ aware. 

With the exception of “* Tom Thumb” and '* Rattler,” who were of 
the same double-jointed family of interminable wind and‘ bottom, there 
was never perhaps such a pair ‘of goers as Tom Fane’s: ponies. | My 
aunt had a hirking hope,'I believe, that/the ‘Baton would’ refuse 'Meeta 
permission to join us, but either he did not think me a dangerous 
(I have said before he was‘ a'dull man), or he had no objection'to me as 
a son-in-law, which my aunt.and myself (against the world) would have 
thought ‘the natural construction upon his indifference: ’ He came 'to the 
end of the colonnade to ‘see us start, and as I eased the ‘ribarids’ ‘atid ‘let 
the ponies off like a shot from a cross-bow, I stole a look at'Meeta’ The 
colour had fled from cheek and lip, and the tears streamed over them like 
rain. Aunt Bel was on the back-seat, grace a Dieu ! 

We met Tom at the foot of the hill, and I pulled up. He was the 
best fellow, that Tom Fane ! 

** Kase both the bearing reins,” said I, “ I am going up the moun- 
tain.” 

“The devil you are!” said Tom, doing my bidding, however, 
“ you'll find the road to the Shakers much pleasanter. | What ‘an odd 
whim! It’s a perpendicular three miles, Miss Slingsby. | I would as 














lief be hoisted up @ well and let down again. Don’t go that way, Phil, 7 


unless you are going to run away with Miss Von 

* Many a shaft at random sent,” 
thought I, and waving the tandem lash over the ears of the von 
brought up the silk on the cheek of their malaprop master, and 
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away up the hill, leaving him in a rage likely to get a fresh supply of 
fuel by ditmerctime. Dom swas lof a plethoris bablepandl W I me knot 
che could afford to bunst a: blood+vessel better than:two !Tovers 
to their hearts, I should not have ventured on the'bold measure of 
wing 8 horeea for'an hour and keeping) them a week.» We | lidve 
shaken hands. apon it-eince, but it is my private opinion: that-hehas 

never fprgivenme in his heart.) (9). +: cand: woy tons x 

As we wound slowly up. the mountain, I gave-Meeta ‘the reins, and 
jumped out to gather some wild flowers‘ forimy»aunt., Dedr old &oul ! 
the) attention. reconciled her to what she considered a very unwarrantable 

pf mine. What I could wish to toil up that steep mountain for! 
Well |. the flowers are charming in these high regions! 
_o- Don?t, you see my reason for coming then, aunt Bella? ”’ 
» Was, it for that, dear Philip??? said she, putting the wild flowers 
Lt ly into her bosom, where they bloomed like broidery on saffron 
. ‘y+ ** How. considerate of you!’?, And she drew her shawl 
around her, and was at peace with all the world. So easily are the old 
made happy by the young! | Reader, I scent a moral in the air! 

We were at the top of the hill, If, I)was sane, my aunt was probably 
thinking, I should turn here and go back. To descend the other side, 
and reascend, and descend again to the Springs was hardly a sort of thing 
one would do for pleasure. 

. § Here’s, a good. place to turn, Philip,” said she, as we) entered a 
smooth broad hollow, on the top of the mountain. | 

I dashed through it as if the ponies .were shod, with éalaria.') M 
aunt said nothing, and luckily the road was very. narrow for a mile, and 
she had a horror of a short turn., A new thought, struck me. | 
\“ Did you, ever know, aunt, that there was a way back around the foot 
of the mountain ? ”’ , | 

/*§ Dear, no ;. how delightful! .. Is.it)far?,’’ 

“ A couple, of, hours. or.so;, but, I can do it, in less, We'll try;” 

ad I gave the, sure-footed, Canadians the whip, and scampered down 
the hills as. if,.the rock of \Sysiphus had been rolling after us. 

We were,soon, over the mountain-range, and the road grew: better 
and more leyel,; Oh, how fast pattered those little hoofs, and how full of 
spirit and excitement looked those small ears, catching the lightest chir- 
rup I could whisper, like the very spell of swiftness, Pines, hemlocks 
and cedars,,farm-houses and milestones, flew back like, shadows: . My 
aunt sat speechless in the middle of the back-seat, holding on with both 
hands, in apprehensive resignation! She expected soon to come//in 
sight of the Springs, and had doubtless taken a mental resolution that 
if, please God, she once more found herself at home, she would never 
“ tempt Providence” (it was a favourite expression of hers) by trusting 
herself again behind such a pair of fly-away demons. As I read this 
thought in her,countenance by a stolen glance over my, shoulder, we 
rattled into a village distant from Lebanon twenty miles. 

‘Phere, aunt,” said I, as I pulled up at the door of the,inn; *‘ we 
have very nearly described a circle. Now, don’t speak.! if you do,you’ll 
start the horses. There’s nothing they are so much afraid of as a 
weman’s yoice. Very odd, isn’t it? We'll just sponge their mouths 
Cote Be at home.in the crack of a whip, , Five miles more, only. 

e! 
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Off we sped again like the wind, aunt Bel just venturing to 
whether the horses wouldu’t rather go slowét. Meeta had han 
spoken. She had thoughts of her own to be busy with, and I pretend 
to be fully occupied with my driving. The nonsense I talked to. those 
horses, to do away the embarrassment of her silence, would convict. me 
of insanity before any jury in the world, | i 

The sun began to throw long shadows, and the short-legged. ponies 
figured like flying giraffes along the retiring hedges. Luckily, my aunt 
had “a: little idea of conjecturing a course by the points of the com- 
pass. We sped on gloriously, 

“ Philip, dear! hay’n’t you lost your way? It seems to me we've 
come more than five miles since you stopped,” (teu at least,) “ and I 
don’t see the mountains about Lebanon at all !” 

Don’t be alarmed, Aunty, dear! . We're very high just here, and 
shall drop down on Lebanon as it were. Are you afraid, Meeta ?”’ 

“ Nein /” she answered. She was thinking in German, poor girl, 
and heart and memory were wrapped up in the thought. 

I drove on almost cruelly. Tom’s imcomparable horses justified all 
his eulogiums; they were indefatigable. The sun blazed a moment 
through the firs, and disappeared, the gorgeous changes of eve came 
over the clouds, the twilight stole through the damp air with its melan- 
choly grey, and the whip-poor-wills, birds of evening, came abroad, like 
gentlemen in debt, to flit about in the darkness. Everything was sadden- 
ing. My own volubility ceased ; the whiz of the lash, as I waved it 
over the heads of my foaming ponies, and an occasional “ Steady!” as 
one or the other broke into a gallop, were the only interruptions to the 
silence. Meeta buried her face in the folds of her shawl, and sat closer 
to my side, aud my aunt, soothed and flattered by turns, believed and 
doubted, and was finally persuaded by my ingenious and well-inserted 
fibs, that it was only somewhat farther than I anticipated, and we should 
arrive “ presently.’ 

Somewhere about) eight o'clock the lights of a town appeared in the 
distance, and, straining every nerve, the gallant beasts whitled us in 
through the streets, and I pulled up suddenly at the door of an hotel. 

‘“* Why, Philip!” said my aunt, in a tone of unutterable astonish- 
ment, looking about her as if she had awoke from a dteam, “ This is 
Hudson !” 

It was too, clear to be disputed. We were upon the North River, forty 
miles from Lebanon, and the steamer would touch at the pier in half an 
hour. My aunt was to be one of the passengers to New York, but she 
was yet to be persuaded of it; the only thing now was to get her into 
the house, and enact the scene as soon as possible. 

I helped her out as tenderly as I knew how, and, as we went up stairs, 
I requested Meeta to sit down in a corner of the room, and cover her face 
with her handkerchief. When the servant was locked out, I took my 
aunt into the recess of the window, and informed her, to her very great 
surprise, that she had run away with the Baron’s daughter. 

“* Philip Slingsby !” 

My aunt was overcome. I had nothing for it but to be overcome too. 
She sunk into one chair, and I into the other, and burying my face m 
my hands, I looked through my fingers to watch the effect. Five mortal 
minutes lasted my aunt’s wrath; gradually, however, she began to steal 
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a look at me, and the expression of resentment about her thin lips 

ftened into something like Atty. um 
C' Philip !” said she, taking my hand. 
be'My dear aunt !” | 
© *' What is to be done?” 
“F pointed to Meeta, who sat with her head on her bosom, pressed my 
hand to my heart, as if to suppress a pang, and proceeded to explain. It 
seemed impossiblé for my aunt to forgive the deception of the thing. 
Unsophisticated Isabella! If thou hadst known that thou wert, even 
yet, one fold removed from the truth,—if thou couldst have divined that 
it,was not for the darling of thy heart that thou wert yielding a point 
only less dear to thee than thy maiden reputation,~if it could have en- 
tered thy region of possibilities that thine own house in town had been 
three days aired for the reception of a bride, run away with by thy osten- 
siblé Connivance, and all for a German pedlar, in whose fortunes and 
loves thou hadst no shadow of interest, I think the brain of thee would 
= ae and the dry heart in thy bosom have broken with surprisé 

wy 

I wrote a note to Tom, left his horses at the inn, and at nine o’clock 
we were steaming down the Hudson, my aunt in bed, and Meeta pacing 
the deck with me, and pouring forth her fears and her gratitude in a 
voice of musi¢ that made rie t repent my self-sacrificing enterprise. 
_ Thave told the story gaily, gentle reader! but there was @ nerve ajar in 
my heart while its Hit events went on. 


How we sped thereafter, dear reader!+-how the ‘Consul of his Ma- 
jesty of Prussia was persuaded by my aunt’s respectability to legalize 
the wedding by his presence,—how my aunt fainted dead away when the 
parson arrived, and she discovered who was not.to be the bridegroom, and 
who was,—how I persuaded her she had gone too far to recede, and 
worked on her tenderness once more,—how the weeping Karl, and his 
lame and lovely bride, lived with us till the old Baron thought it fit to 
give Meeta his blessing and some money,—how Tom Fane wished. no 
good to the pediar’s eyes,—and lastly, how Miss Isabella pe are lived 
and died wondering what earthly motive I could have for my absurd share 
in these events, are matters of which I spare you and Mr. Colburn the 
particulars. He is obliged to me, of course; may I flatter myself that 
you are not ? 


SLINGSBY. 
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Wars ] reached my reverend father-in-law’s residence,—and I rather 
think! that I omitted to mention that my friend Wells was of ‘the sacred 


order,-I felt,a sensation to which | » up to that) period; been a. 


stranger. The reality of the last night’s proceedings, which came over me) 
in a-sert.of cold shiver, at finding myself all‘at once, as: it were, one of ¢ 
family of which L knew but little, and of which, however agreeable, some 
of the members might, for all I knew, be unfavourably distinguished by 
some unpleasant circumstance which had not yet reached my ears, made 
me rather nervous. But this was nothing compared to what I expe- 
rienced when I went into the billiard-room and found Harriet there. | I 
could not define the sentiment which occupied and overcame me. There 
she was; her eyes beaming with their usual softness, her bosom heaving, 
her colour flickering on her, cheeks, and her pretty ringlets flowing over 
her; snowy forehead ; but the thing that struck me as so excessively odd 
was, that they were all my own,—that she was mine,—and that I might 
press, her in. my arms, and feel her heart beat, and kiss away the tear 
which. glistened, in her eye, and twist and untwist her curls just as I 
pleased, with nobody on earth to find fault with me. I felt just as.if I 
had ,hought a mew toy at.a very large price. It was very agreeable ; yet 
somehow the zest of the thing was gone,—I had caught my hare,—the 
chase was over,—doubts and fears, if I ever had any, were gone,—and 
the future Mra.'Gurney came bounding to meet me, evidently expecting 
that, sort of welcome which I was much too well-bred to refuse her: but 
it was so odd }—~four-and-twenty hours before she would have frowned at 
me and looked eross if I had caught her in my arms.. I do not think she 
would have’ cried out, but she would have seemed tobe angry; and now, 
simply because 1 had drunk two or three extra glasses of whiskey-punch 
with her reverend father the night before, there ;she was, as kind and as 
coming as could be! 

I was very much at a loss for a subject of conversation. I had never 
carried, my amativeness upon any former occasion to'so advanced a stage, 
and, did not know exactly what I could now say to interest/ her. Of 
course making professions or declarations would be superfluous. I had 
made the last and most decisive declaration man can make, and one 
which it was quite clear I should not have made if I had not been de- 
voted. to her, I thought the best thing I could do was to walk her out 
into the garden, and give her a little exercise before breakfast. I pro- 
posed a stroll, and she of course assented, and there we roved and rami- 
bled, I with my arm encircling her taper waist, and not saying one syl- 
lable, . We were what the truly poetic call lost in the ecstasy of our own 
feelings, and we did nothing but sigh and look at each other, except that 
I occasionally pressed her closer to my side—the side on which my heart 
lay, and that whenever I did so, she affectedly turned her head the 
other way. 

It is very wrong, I dare say, to put such a fact to paper, but I do 
honestly declare that I felt as if I had done something extremely foolish, 
if not absolutely wrong, in permitting Mr. Wells to bring the affair to so 
speedy aconclusion. What the deuce was I to do with a wife now I had got 
one? I had never spoken of her fortune, for I never cared about money ; 
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but supposing, with all his eloquent flourishes about liberality, and in- 
dependence, and all the rest ‘of “it; the Rev..Mr. Wells had neither the 
inclination nor the ability to give Harriet anything by way of fortune, 
what was to be done? And then when children came—as come the 

would+niatters-would!be worse. I really was not happy.’ I felt some- 


thing:like-a' fly in a/honey-pot, over head and ears in sweets, but terribly 


puazled how to get out of the scrape into which it was quite clear'I had 


gotten myself. : "4 ri Sea PURE Soc 
Somehow.» I did not quite admire the alteration: in Harriet’s nvatiner. 

I became restless: and. ‘fidgety.. I saw faults in her which I had not 

previously observed ; and all at once I said’ to myself, ** Dear me, dear 


me, and this is the being to whom I am to cleave for life, who is to be — 


my-companion eternally, and to be ‘taken with me wherever I gu! I 
wonder: how she would look in a London drawing-room, and what le 
would think and say of her?’’ And then I’suddenly dropped from this 
train of wonderment and sensitive «delicacy into a desponding course of 
reflection that, in all probability, we should neither of us have an op- 
portunity of exhibiting ourselves in the higher cireles, unless they chaneed 
to be the higher circles of the playhouses. 

Harriet saw that my mind was occupied with various thoughts, and 
perhaps wondered that I did not somehow touch upon the fact of our 
nuptials, or express anardent anxiety for naming the day. ' It is 
very odd, but for the -life of mei could not ‘allude’ to’ the subject. 
Once or, twice I thought she was going ‘to say something about it, or 
about the scene of the preceding night, and whenever’ she was about to 
speak I, had recourse to my happy expedient oe her a gentle 
squeeze and drawing her towards: me, which’had the immediate efleet of 
checking her observation and inducing her to'turn away her head. 

The seasonable appearance of (Mrs. Wells and the two younger girls 
E period to the most embarrassing | 4éte+i-¢éte'in which I> had ever 

engaged. The old lady+1) mean the mother’ of Harriet, for old 

she was not, except by comparison+-was ‘all smiles and good humour; 

and Fanny, who had evidently been made acquainted with all the ‘occur- 

rences of the preceding evening} gave me’ a look which I shall ‘never 

forget,-indeed there was so much of archness about it, that I) thought 

ca I ‘had never seen her look either ‘so pretty or so ‘intellectual 
fore. ; 

“Our papa is but just up,” said Miss Wells. 

“Our papa !?? : 

“You gave him too much whiskey-punch, Gilbert, last night,” said 
Mrs. Wells. 

“ He helped himself,” said I. 

“And you too,” said Harriet, with a look which I did not like. 

“Yes,” said I, “It is seldom that I am betrayed into such excesses. 
I scarcely recollect how I got home.” 

“I saw no symptoms of your excess,” said Mrs. Wells, ‘ when we 
last parted. It must have been after that, if you did exceed.” 

I saw the drift of all this; but I affected blindness, and complained 
of a heddache. 

“That accounts for your dulness,” said Harriet. | 

“E am not conscious,” said’ I,'* that I am dull, I have been 
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“ Quite right, too, Gilbert,” said Mrs. Wells, “ The cares of the 
world ate coming upon you now ; it is quite right to think.’’ 

ee cares, Ma’ ?” said Fanny; buréting out into a most unseemly 

arriet coloured crimson, and fired one of the fiercest. frowns she 
could command at sister Fanny. . 

“ Fanny, dear,” said her mother, who seemed to think that I shoud 
disapprove of the expedition with which the intelligence of my capture 
had been spread through the family, “ run in and see if Mr. Wells is 
down stairs yet; he told me he should be ready for breakfast in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

And away went the laughing Fan. 

** I suppose,”’ said Mrs. Wells, “ that papa and you will want to have 
a long cause this morning, and I think it will be as well if I amd the girls 
go and call upon the Woodbridges.” 

*€ When is the ball, Harriet?” said I. 

“ To-morrow night,” replied the future Mrs. Gurney. 

* And I am to dance with Miss Illingworth ? ” asked I. 

“* To be sure, if you please,”’ replied Miss Wells, evidently piqued. 

* You told me it was an engagement,” said I. | 

“ To be sure,”’ replied Harriet. “ And I am engaged to dance with 
Lieutenant Merman of the 45th every dance for the evening.” These 
words were enunciated in a most determined manner, and their delivery 
was succeeded by a burst of tears. 

I did not know that I had done anything to outrage my little wife’s 
feelings ; but, from what I saw, it seemed that the change in my position 
which had been wrought in six.or seven hours was most extraordinary. 

“ I am sure,” said Mrs, Wells, “ my dear Harriet, you are not en- 
gaged to Lieutenant Merman, or whatever you call him, in any such 
way.” 

“ Well, Ma,” said Harriet, “ if I am not, I might bey and may 
be if I liked; and if Gilbert goes and dances with that odious Miss 
Illingworth, I have just as much right to dance with Henry.” 

This statement of rights I conden did not please me; nor did I like 
Miss [llingworth’s being called odious, in whose praise and cause Harriet 
had been the night before most eloquent, neither did I like the familiar 
manner in which she spoke of the gallant Lieutenant as Henry. 

** T am sure, Harriet,” said I, “ I have no wish to dance with Miss 
[llingworth, nor should I have thought of such a thing, but you told me 
I ought to do so, and in order to oblige you, I proposed fulfilling what 
you represented to me to be my promise.” 

‘I might have said so yesterday,” said Harriet ; “ but cireumstances 
are changed. Miss Illingworth can’t think that you have any serious 
intentions with regard to her now ; and, for my part, J would rather not 
go to the ball at all.” 

“ What!” said I, “ and abandon Henry ?” 

Mrs. Wells, who saw that there were certain clouds rising in the horizon, 
thought it wisest to put an end to this little discussion, in which Harniet's 
temper did not appear to quite so much advantage as it might have 
done, and hurried us towards the house, where the ever-volatile Wells 
was ready to receive us. 


Mr, Wells was a specimen of the order to which he belonged, by 00 
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means favourable as regards its sacred character, but he was afi exces- 
sively pleasant person, and contrived always to make his house 

dble°and 'to'make his visiters not only pleased with himself and his 
family, but, which is infinitely more satisfactory, pleased with theni- 
selves.’ T'saw his failings ; I disliked the levity with which he treated 
serious subjects ; I was aware that his practice was not in accordance 
with his preaching, and I saw several venial faults in his general cha- 
raeter, but I ‘felt quite sure that he had a very high opinion of me, and 
that he never was so well pleased as when / was his guest. So, I believe, 

every one of his ordinary acquaintances. 

“Gilbert, how are you after the punch, eh?” cried the reverend 
Bacchanalian. ‘‘ Well, I hope—Punch of my brewing is always whole- 
some-—not a headache in a hogshead of it. Give us your hand. I 
am delighted to see you. Harriet, kiss me, dearest: I presume I am not 
the first so favoured on this auspicious morning ?” 

Harriet looked towards me, 1 thought somewhat reproachfully, as if 
she thought my ardour had not been quite so conspicuous as it might 
have been. 

“Come, old lady,” continued the pastor, “ give us our breakfast. 
Fanny, love, how dost do? Where’s my little Betsy,—my Bettina ?”’ 

And hereabouts Fanny and her plump junior saluted their reverend 
sire, who speedily ensconced himself in his armed chair; and as we all sat 
down round'the table, his face brightening with an expression of extremé 
delight, he first smacked his hands, and then rubbed them, and then ex- 
claimed, “* Here\we are,—a happy family-party !”’ 

While the ungraceful process of egg-eating, tongue-demolishing, and 
tea-drinking is going on, it may not be amiss to give one anecdote of 
intended father-in-law which may serve to throw some light upon his 
character. It seems that, in the outset of his clerical career, for he started 
in life as a lawyer, he found it difficult to get rid of his lay habits, and 
not uently an oath mingled in the volumes of words which issued 


from his lips, added to which he maintained an ancient custom of his 


of frequenting races, and betting to a considerable amount. These pro- 
ceedings made some noise in the village where his preferment lay, and 
at length a complaint was lodged with his diocesan, who, with the 
generosity and impartiality of a great and good man, resolved at once to 
send for him, tell him what the allegations were which were made 
against him, and leave it to his own sense and feeling to correct what 
im his new sacerdotal character was, in point of fact, extremely cen- 
surable conduct. 

Wells, somewhat flurried by the episcopal summons, and judging, 


“ eonscience-stricken,”’ that it originated in some complaint from his pa- . 


tishioners, repaired to the Bishop’s palace with anything but agreeable 
feelings upon the occasion. He described to me the sort of nervous 
agitation which he experienced while pulling the heavy bell which was 
tosummon the porter to the prelate’s gate. He consoled himself, how- 
ever, by the reflection, that all unpleasant interviews are infinitely worse 
in imagination than in reality, and sent in his name with the resolution 
of one determined to bear with meekness and resignation the infliction 
for Which he had, in trath, been a little , by thé conversations 
Which had taken place in his neighbourhood between the more rigid of 
his flock; and which had been repeated to him by some exeeedirigly good- 
natured friends, 
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~The Bishop, a man of exemplary piety of character, /and), 
nieekwess of manner, received him with that sert, of\ bland and patemal 
kindness which a surgeon, who is about to: cut off the) leg, of (a shighly 
distinguished: patient, exhibits to  his:vietim;—a kind | of /én 
gentleness, which may strengthen him up to bean the: slashing scutg 
which, forthe salvation of his life, he proposes in a few minutes ito infhiet 
upom him; »He begged him to be: seated ; hoped he -had not inconye, 
nienced him by beggmg him to call, and hoped that Mrs. Wells:andshis 
daughter—-he then had but one—were well. Wells felt soothed andite- 
assured, and began almost to think that he -had been mistakem inthe 
object of his Lordship’s letter, and that, instead ef a reprimand, he was 
going to give him a stall in his cathedral. He was soon undeceived, 

*“« Mr. Wells,”’ said the Bishop, “it is, of all things in the world, the 
most unpleasant to censure; and I do assure you, it is because I havea 
high regard for you, and a high opinion of you, that I have sent for 
a hither to say a few words, which, I am quite sure,—at least if I 

now anything of your real character,—will obviate the necessity of any 
further steps on my part. What I refer to are some reports which have 
reached me, I can scarcely say officially, but which have been forwarded 
to'me by a party in your parish, who incline conscientiously, I am sure, 
to.a more rigid course of living than men of the world are generally apt 
to pursue ; and these persons throw out that an evil impression is given 
to-the parish by your inconsiderately—I am sure—devoting a great por- 
tiom of| your time to sporting matters, and a habit of using, during such 
occupation, oaths to a considerable extent. Now, my dear Mr, Wells,” 
said the Bishop, stopping my respectable father-in-law, who was about 
to interrupt»him, ‘be assured that no Bishop hates meddling with the 
private conduct of the subordinate clergy of his diocese more than 1; and 
it is Mot-im the character of diocesan, but of friend, that I have taken 
this opportunity of warning you of the existence of those opinions and 
feelings, and of suggesting an alteration in the tone and tendency.of 
your) reertations, ‘which may effectually put a,stop to such observations 
ang remarks,’’ | 

«My. Lord,’? said Wells, “ I really have no words to. thank, you for 
this kindness, Iam quite aware of the course which your Lordship has, 
so, jnstly, 20 properly, and so considerately pointed out to me, , You.are, 
aware-that.] have not long embraced the profession which I. have now, 
choseny, and that habits of early days are difficult to shake off, but.rely, 
upon itthat from this moment they end; you shall never again have occar 
sion, te say lore word upon the subject, nor shall my enemies have an, 


opportunity of attracting your Lordship’s attention to any levities of 4 , 


similar character.” 

** Don’t say another word,” said the Bishop; “ I have treated you,as 
a friend, and I rejoice to see that you take my interference in good patty 
I thought,you would, and I have not been deceived; and now, Mrty; 
Wells,’’, continued his Lordship, “‘ as our business is over, come into the; 
next room, and take some luncheon.’’ ioue M 

Wells described, his delight at the mildness and moderation of the 
Bishop’s reproof, and quite fascinated with the kind and hospitable con-, 


duct,,which.formed the sequel, he too gladly accepted his,Lordship’s, 


invitation, and a few minutes found, them seated.at.a table, upon, which, 
wennmleted dishes in sufficient number and variety to deserve the name 
of dinner, ; 


<' 
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The conversation assumed a ‘general character, and the Bishop having set 
thelestample;' Wells drank one or two glasses of wine, the Biahofi telithg 
him as ‘far as he was concerned, that was the only meal he-enjoyed, 
cidonaed of ‘society not agreeing either with his appetite-on ¢on 
2 Wells found the prelate alive to the mirth of his; _ 
lies; nahidenioutaiged by his Lordship’s smiles, went on‘ deseri 
‘of cincidents ‘and circumstances in his happiest vein, until at: 
touching upon the subject) (which very much interested »the particular: 
pattiofsthe county in which his living was situated) of a marnage: said: 
tobe@in agitation between a certain Sir Harry Lackinfield and :a:: Miss: 
Sttombersley, a great heiress in those parts, the Bishop: said: he was 
ly. convinced it would take place before the next Christmas, 99 \«\o 

“ Pdon’t think so, my Lord,” said) Wells, who: knew. the match, 
was off. 
o$hdo,? said the Bishop ; “and J have tolerably, good grounds for 
my’ belief. J iui 

\“Pll- be d—d,” exclaimed Wells, “ if I don’t bet your Lantana fire 
totwo'that it never comes off.’’ 

“As this, I presume,” said the Bishop, rising from table, Sis to be 
the last bet you ever intend to make, I will not rob) you: by. accepting 
ia offer, and leaving you without a chance of revenge. Good morning; 

Sir; you have my best wishes and sincere hopes of a desirable change in’ 
your proceedings): ‘the: evident difficulty of correcting confirmed habits 
will; [am sure, induce you to pay particular attention ‘to»my; sug- 

Saying which, his Lordship rang the bell, Mr. Wells etl 
sénded’ the stairs, mounted his horse, and rode homes! «:! 

‘This little anecdote will pretty well serve to'explam'the pei charitte 
of Mr. Wells, who, although as far as I knew or could: see} was)/not? 
chargeable with any flagrant impropriety, was, I: must’ admit, of’ a 
class: of clergymen infinitely more numerous in my younger’ days than): 
since. - Within the last fowr-and-twenty years, the tone of character and: 
thé’manners of our spiritual pastors‘and masters have undergone # most’ 
striking and advantageous change. It sounds odd, and even’ absurd ito 
say 80, but true it is, that religion has become fashionable, and/its:culti-': 
vation and pursuits have’taken place of what in thé days of! our 
fathers were: called’ spirit’and ‘humour, which, in plain English, mkne 

profligaey and dissipation. No midnight broils: now | break: the. ) 
petice, no feats of drinking are recorded in our periodical papérsy ‘as’ 
matters of admiration: It is no longer thought brave ‘to beat the wateh,!» 
hor'onsidered extremely wise to break the lamps: quiet lodgers aré now): 
never roused from their slumbers by bell-ringings of the Tonsonian 
are ’* nor are waiters thrown out of tavern windows, and charged in, 

ill. BO Tio 

To'the mere off-scourings of society are these performances now con- 
finé@;; mdeed, so peculiarly marked are the few remaining professors of 
such abstrdities, that it is common to see posted up by the parish autho~ 
rities notices to “ Lamp-breakers and others,” thereby clearly proving 
that such persons are a totally distinct race of themselves. 

If these outward signs of change in manners are so evident, still nok 
80 ‘tte ‘those by which society, of a more retired character, is distin= 
guished. ‘Piety, charity, sympathy, and benevolence are its attributes; 
and the esteem and best affections of those whose affections and . esteem 
are’ Worth possessing, are acquired by the unaffected observance of moral 












and religious duties, unaccompanied by the artificial and 
puritanism which, not unfrequently, like its» very antipodes charity, 
*-eovers a multitude of sins.”” In these days a pr te'parson is lan 
object of hatred and contempt, and the same’ i which has worked 
these beneficial changes to which I refer, has that alter. 
ation in ‘social life which has sobered and chastened the»rakes and 
bullies of other times into accomplished emen cultivating the arts 
and sciences, redeeming hours of and rational | 

from the service of the bottle ; who see neither wit in immorality, 
wisdom in profaneness ; and yet perceive no crime im mirth and gaiety, 
nor any gloom in the observances of religion. ay! 

I was led into these reflections by the account which Mr. Wells 
me after breakfast, which seemed to me to last longer than usual; of /his 
change of profession from the law to the Church, and which he seemed 
resolved to confide to me, together with some more minute particulars of 
his early life, which, although strongly illustrative of my position as to 
the superior state of publie morality in later days, I do not think would 
be either edifying or acceptable to the reader of my notes, let him be 
whom he might. : 
© J was called to the Bar,” said my reverend friend; * knowing but 
little of law—went the circuit—got no business ;—never left the Hall 
during term—got no business there—in town or out of town just the 
same—wouldn’t do. Went next circuit, and there saw my inestimable 
Sarah, then pretty, young, and amiable—with a tolerable fortune, and 
niece to a bishop. I made my offer—accepted by the young lady~ 
frowned upon by the old.” 

My reverend father-in-law’s case seemed very like my own. 

** T talked of industry,” continued Wells, “ and argued earnestly on 
my yet favourite topic of the stimulus to exertion, and my conviction of 
happiness, content, and all that, till at last I got a conditional hearing 
from Sally's mother, Mrs. Grimsthorpe. She had spoken to her brother- 
in-law, the Bishop—he met me at dinner—TI spoke before him in a sub- 
dued tone. 1 was then on promotion, and our meeting was followed by 
an interview, in which—not, perhaps, very flattering to my talents—he 
told me very candidly he did not think I should make much figure at the 
Bar, but that if I made up my mind to take Orders; he would do whiat- 
ever he could—having no family of his own—to push’ my interests. 

“ The proposition pleased me. I did not stop to consider my fitness 
of unfitness for the important change; all I looked at in the affair)! 
saw as a lover sees, who is not quite blind, except when his mistress 
is actually the object. It was evident to me that I should never get's 
living by the law; it was equally clear that I should get one in the 
Church ; and, therefore, without a moment’s hesitation, I jumped at the 
Prelate’s offer, and submitted myself to his directions for my fature 
guidance. — 

“The difficulties in my way were few. 1 had graduated at Cambridge 
—I was to be furnished with a title, and my own good Bishop was ® 
ordain me; and that ceremony was very shortly to be followed by 
another, which was to unite me to the object of my affections, so soon #s 
any piece of preferment fell vacant, which might give me a home to take 
her to ; for, up to the moment of the relinquishment of my secular put 
stits, I occupied chambers on the third floor of Hare Court, in the 


| 


Temple, ‘ a shady, blest retreat,’ not well calculated for the residence of 
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so good, 80 amiable, and tenderly-reared as Sarah Grimsthorpe, 
vas then the very picture of our dear Harriet !’? lw relating 
wished, y my excellent friend had not given me: theylast 
of information. | Nothing is so terrible as to see a woman bending 
muwieldy in person, and coarse in features, ing with @ 
fair; slim, sylph-like and symmetrical, but who bears just suffi-, 
aesemblance to her Gorgon-like parent to convince one that when! 
: to her age she will be her very counterpart. Mrs, Wells. was, 
farher standing in life,a very respectable-looking lady, but. to live for 
or five-and-twenty years, watching me: pares of my pretty 
till at last she should reach the maternal standard of age and 
size, seemed to me to be a dreadful anticipation. However, I believe 
I was wenarenineaa, yore association deprives these evils of theix 
importance ;—youth goes, and age comes so gradually and imperceptibl 
that the change, so visible to other eyes, is not 0 evident ‘tba: 
who suffer it; else why should Mr. Wells himself have proposed that 
very day that his wife and daughter should have two dresses made of the 
same material and in the same fashion ?—However, I listened to his 
adventures with attention, hoping to reap some instruction in the end, , 
“Well,” continued he, ‘ having completed my metam sis, and 
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‘become a deacon and a curate, I commenced doing duty. I confess I 


was a — deal alarmed at the sound of my own voice in reading; but 
when I came to preach, the recollection that there was no counsel 
on the other side to reply, put me somewhat at my ease—my good 
patron haying lent me a sermon for the occasion, which turned out very 
effective, as I was told, although the omission of several pages in the 
middle of it, which I had unfortunately left at home by accident, \ren- 
dered it not quite so connected as it might have been if I had had it 
all: the mishap, however, had the effect of shortening it, which perhaps 
contributed to please the parishioners, some of whom, as it were, “ sl 

or seemed to sleep,’ not much admiring the practice of parsons who 
eat their texts as Dido did the hide, and lengthen them out until they 
encompass a very Byrsa of time. 

“ With all decent )” continued Wells, “ my patron ordained me 
priest, and never I forget the kind manner in which he addressed 
me upon the evening after my admission to that rank. ‘ Mr, Wells,’ 
said he, ‘ you are now placed—it now becomes your own affair to 
push yourself. I, have given you my pledge that the first piece of 

ent which falls in my gift shall be yours; but mark me—I have 

ne in your character something like carelessness of your own in 
terests,—a_ dilatoriness,—a procrastination; recollect, that much of 
your success will depend upon your own activity. Very often vacancies 
eur in livings of which I do not hear for several days; other people 
are on the alert ; and even before I have been made aware that I had the 
power to bestow the preferment, I have received applications from high 
ang which must be attended to, unless I have actually given away 
benefice; therefore, be vigilant,—keep your eyes about you, and the 
moment you hear of a living dropping, start off directly to me; for I do 
assure you, seeing how much attached you and my niece are to each 
other, 1 am most anxious to put you in a situation to marry, although J 
‘atirely agree with her mother in the prudential postponement of your 
Wnion wall dun Inova. haabe ial puter ouns, eruk ant; initane, Sona? 
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Met Mi deta | men’s : choca! ror 
phir in , By sharp frost—-‘ an 
wa “horseback, crossing Glanberry. Hill: — heard ¢ — of a 
hell, ‘when’ casting my eye—as_a Pf er would. his, bait, without.the 
vets er a hite—into the valley, below, there I ‘ii silhenite you 


© “Gdimot guess, * said I. 
e ‘A funeral, wend im its way, out of Glanberry, Parsonage towards the 








Git r;. the,, procession upon the white. snow 
7 min wha a patio dae ppt ees and in ‘the 
Bit ops, gift allegations against my 
bi vit ca atc shed upon my rd tthens weeks had 


a hce ‘had hbourhood, and then,.‘ Th 
Wi oth ae hy how. to “— natn py 


fot my pal remisspess, nor calculate the mischief the dela 
mii TSM ality / 
Ti order to ascertain the precise date of the event upon which so 
much depended, I pulled up at the corner of the deep-rutted lane which 
te te “Galery ny and which looked, at the moment, like 
Pr een ae e_considerably mangled ‘about the sugar, and 

fie clod s of the village. 


BS an) Ln temo Simpkinson died ?” 
| ee o.oo" 


° vf 
ne i fong 
\- ¥ vis diy ut 549 mee Phat sjust., it, Sir—we are 
Yee ta, morrow <. ov igee 
i wale friend said J,‘ resale at all events, for once, 
eh admired, and. admitted the pith of his remark upon the 
Fal By rot life to reverse the principle:in:my own.case.. 1 nvuttered 
it to. myself, ‘ I tal Il _be.gone to-day, and here to-morrow,’ and putting 
wy amy, nag, hurried home to my imtended.mother-in-law's; and, 
win ere ya ay, took a post-chaise to the first innon the igh 
Comet transported myself to London, where my 
bang atron had established himself, in order to attend -his 
sepa evere duties, 

 Imeed not,” said Wells, “ detain you with an account of the kind 
n I met with, The Bishop took me cordially by the handyex 
pressed not.only his great delight at the vacancy, and the opportunity:it 
afforded him of securing my happiness.with Sarah—approving, too, im 
strong terms, of my activity and vigilance in having got the start of any 
other applicant.. He pressed my hand again at parting, and wrote an 
extremely warm note, of which I was the be bearer, to: Mrs, Grimsthorpe, 

introducing me. formally ds the rector of Glanberry. 
@ When | leit his Lordship’s. house,’ continued m notable comp 
ion, L felt. very Adimantig: Sesra.tahats. L did. when I arrived. « Lwae 
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sd, ‘ani ng I was to ) be 

te with ‘the’ ted Mrs. pide hig on the subje 
sion, having previously bound Mrs. Grimstho 
mést'inviolable ‘secresy, inasmuch as, after what the ishop had, 

ine of occasional applications from ministers, [ felt that the thing, howr 


evernear my lip the cup might be, was not perfectly. safe till I =a _ 
wy inducted. 


To Sarah, "Soe vned of a obia w in that part of the country 1 


agreeable. eatitiful eamalTige 
wey, it is true, but sheltered in ina we of tall and noble trees—a cl 


trout-stream circumundulated the grounds, black gk myn a8 





thade, and bright as silver in the Caen tal Hise 

improved—and so on,—but it was all we wished for all 

however much my happiness was alloyed by the 0 Nat 

being had died to make way for me, I cou ey mdeontbagres 


he had held the living five-and-twenty years, came into possession 
of it under a similar conti 


“No sooner had we breakfasted,” coutinued’ Wells, “ for sith such 


credentials as the Bishop’s presentation I was held presenti ue 
déjetinér of the dowager, I mt wh nor giv any ini 
resolving to take no servant with me, nor i tong ti sa : 


t of my visit. Instead of mounting the 
-hand road, and when I approached the ‘ye ees 


pulled-up into a walk, fearful lest the ‘ very odio seed ony 
whereabout ;’ and having as quietly and Y unidieetil sly 
reached the second-rate inn, I delivered my nag to the sltst, 
him I should not be long gone, set forward tipon what, et rn 
tageous to me the results, I could not but feel to bea aud 
agreeable conversation with the late incumbent's wre Sine 
“I approached the rectory; but, I must confess, sttong alkmugt in the 
zeal of my new calling, I saw in my way thither man nyt mit | = 
girls of tender years, evidently without control, and at | 
Juniors, using language which, however venial I migh: 
when I occupied other stations, convinced me that the P Aitiak a 
had not been paid to the morals of the population. * This,’ said 
myself, ‘ I wate set to rights ; and Sarah is so good and go devoted 
- works of charity and beneficence, that she will be a fitting ng 
im my labours.’ Many other things I saw, scarce worth 
tow, which cried aloud for correction; and drawing good from 
felt rather gratified than otherwise, that something was left me to 
in order to raise myself in the estimation of the well-disposed portion of 
the inhabitants of Glanberry. 
“When I reached the rectory, I rang the bell—it sounded poesia a 
How often had the late incumbent rang that bell, which, we ies a 
quarter of a.eentury, had announced to his watehful wife an d childven 
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his return to his peaceful fireside. 5 How transient,’ thought I, * is 
everything of this world—the house in which he delighted—the | 
which he improved—the trees. he planted—are now tine; and ihn 
study, through the windows of which the ¢h fire was wont to 
gleam at this time of the year, beside which he sat, and before which 
his favourite spaniel lay and slumbered—that, too, devolves on. me—all 
his care—all his partiality were vain-and yet—so will it be with me, 
who am now so anxiously about to take possession of it.’ : 

“A servant, in the deepest mourning, opened the gate. I asked, in 
a tone, and with an expression of countenance unassumed and natural 
while such thoughts were in my mind, * If his mistress were at home? . 
The man answered, ‘ Yes ;’ and as [ followed him round the gravel 
sweep to the door of the house, I cotild scarcely refrain from a teat, 
that the hour was come when the quiet of an amiable family must be 
disturbed, and they cast upon the world, to seek another habitation and 
a home. i) 

“The man ushered me into the drawing-room, where I found the 
amiable daughters of the late incumbent—their mother was yet absent; 
this, somehow, I did not regret, and I even felt a hope that she might 
not present herself: inasmuch as what I had to communicate might be 
told to the younger ladies with less painful effect, than it would be likely 
to produce upon their surviving parent. Upoi hearing my name 
announced, the eldest of the group arose, and motioned me to take a 
seat; ‘ I said that the object of my visit was to say a few words to 
Mrs. Simpkinson, whom T had understood to be at home, but——’ 

*** Mamma is at home,’ said Miss Simpkinson, ‘ and will be here 
in a few minutes-—pray be seated” 

“ fT sat down, and cast my eyes round the drawing-room, which looked 
extremely comfortable, and commanded an exceédingly pretty view of the 
grounds, which were very tastefully disposed in the valley; while the 
side of the hill whence I had viewed the funeral, well-stidded with tall 
firs, afforded an evergreen back-ground to the clumps and clusters of 
laurels, laurustinas, and other immutable plants which graced the lawn. 

“© T assure fyou,’ said I, ‘ that it is with no small degree of pain 
I pay Glanberry this visit; I am quite aware that, from Jong habit, it 
must have become a favourite residence with you all, and nothing is more 
disagreeable than displacing a family, to whose taste a house is so much 
indebted for improvement and comfort.’ 

“* Tt will, indeed,’ said Miss Simpkinson, ‘ be a dreadful sacrifice 
when we are forced to give it up; my two sisters were born here, and I 
came hither when I was but two years old.’ : 

** When,’ said I, tenderly,‘ when does your amiable mother think 
of leaving this , 

‘*** We propose,’ said the young lady, * going to London in about 
ten days.’ 

“** T trust,’ said I, * that your mother will not think of hurrying away 
on my account,—let her suit her own convenience, and take her own 
time. I .need not explain further the nature of my visit—the more 
lightly such details are touched upon, the better for all our sakes; if I 
get in by Lady-day I shall be quite satisfied, because I see, by the state 
of this room, it must be new y 


* * Yes, Sir,’ said Miss Stheooti it is rather faded,’ 
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vale And T thie” dhid T, seeing how philosophically the otphians bore 
miter rida eth apa pura Ave cer 


“the subject, ©’ shall Knock down this end of t 


€ room, an youl 
‘Hay-Wihdow ‘by dding Which, and cutting through the wall, ard making 
Met of Gonble foldite-doots intd the dining-room, we shall get a vista 
frou ore end of the house to the other.’ 
UB oF go ret thought of doing that,’ said the second daughter. 
outeé hoy dear mati,’ said T°" those reflections are now of no use—I 
mean, besides these alterations, to ‘add a conservatory to the suite, which 
1 thi ill Have a good effect; will you allow me just to measure a 
Tittle” ” Saving which, I rose from my chair, and paced across the room. 
- Pray,” Sir,’ said Miss Simpkinson, after whispering with her 
‘Hider, “ might Task, did Papa ever conimunicate to you his intentions?” 
(#44 NOY said I, ‘ we never were personally acquainted ; but of course 
none of these alterations will be begun till you have finally quitted the 
renvises.’ 
_ © Finally,’ said Miss Simpkinson, ‘ we are only going to London for 
six weeks.” , es 
«* Why,’ said I, blending a little of the dictatorial with the pathetic 
and sympathetic, * after you once leave the house, I think I must be com- 
yelled to take pdsstssion ; because it will be a great object to me to be 
here early in the spring.’ ) ! a 
_ * © Pray, Sir,’ Said the young lady, ‘ may I inquire what you propose 
doing here ?” Sa odd 

“*TYiving here altogéther,’ said I,* 1 shall have no other house for 
the next year or two.’ | 

“© In what capacity?’ said Miss Simpkinson, 

“* As rector of Glanberry,’ said I. I feared I had not made myself 
sufficiently understood; but I was delicate in explaining.‘ The bishop 
has presented me to the living, and with all proper consideration.for, your 
feelings and ¢ohvenience, and those of your excellent parent, I think the 
period I have fixed is a8 distant as I can well name.’ 

“© Dear mé!’ said Miss Simpkiuson, ‘ how very strange!—-would not 
you like to sée Papa?” 

* © Oh dear 110,’ said T, * not for the world.’ 

“© Ah!” said the young lady, ‘ here he comes to explain for himself.’ 

**T turned round, and beheld, to my infinite amazement, a most respect- 
able rubicund divine and a lady, moving along a nice smooth, grayel- 
walk, looking as plump as partridges, as loving as doves, and much 

tter than IT. could possibly have expected. : 

“Our meeting was of a very curious nature; I was, considerably 
oketin igen ; I did not personally know my fat friend, but, his eldest 

lighter, opening the glass-door which led to the garden, admitted 
the two personages, to whom she presented me, as her Pa and Ma. 

“* Sir,’ said my clerical friend, uushovelling his head, ‘ I am glad to 
see you,’ ' 

-“* You are very kind, Sir,’ said I, ‘ I have only just called to take a 
look o¥er the premises.’ 

*** Yes, Papa,’ said Miss Simpkinson, who seemed rather angry, and 
sufficiently versed in church matters to sec that there must be some mis- 

, * the gentleman says the Bishop has presented him to this living,’ 

“* Indeed,’ said Papa * as how, t I / 


« ‘Why, Sir, briefly 


; 
: 





thus,’ said I, * upon the death of our lamented 
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friend; the late! inctimbent,’ I ‘applied for théssprefermen ty: and:ob- 
tained ite” ‘Oi 7 ' i yghsl l boote odw 118 (IB9Y sh mbaud 

«Upon the death of the late ineusnbenty Siv'lt said my friend, “why 
you could scarcely have been born when the late incumbentidicd—i¢iis 
more than fout-and-twenty years since’! lov seodv -tovowon ,allo V7 

* « Dear me, Sir,’ said I, * then I must be eitheromad:orqlreamings d 
made the application to the Bishop only the day before yesterday, and the 
day before that I beeame acquainted with the-demise of thedaterdctor,! 

“ At this announcement everybody stared, and the lady of) the hound, 
with a prudence worthy of 'the) highest: praise, stuck» the poker:{into 
the fire. a1) 91 ‘lutte ai gaivil 8 Joy sd wod 

** Demise, Sir!’ said Simpkinson, * why 4) do TD look likea dead 
man? Here I am ‘alive and well—I camot say merryfor the drees:in 
which you see’ my family will sufficiently announce that we have. expo- 
rienced a sad and heavy loss.’ L lise 9 pt hotey 

“ * What, Sir!’ exclaimed I, not knowing ‘exactly how to fashion my 
words, * wasn’t you buried last Tuesday ?' >»! 

“© Not I,” replied the ineumbent,. for such ‘he ‘proyed to be; my 
poor brother George, who ‘had-been staying here for some:time, died last 
* week, and was imterred‘in’ owr church on: the ‘day yout mention, but 
for me—’ tale bos .wa! 

* * Well,’ exclaimed Miss Simpkinson, who seémed delighted with the 
result, * I thought there must ‘be some mistake’ | 

** « Upon my word,’ said’ I,‘ 1 can only throw myself upon your kind- 
ness and indulgence to forgive me ; the mistake certainly was mine ; the 
similarity of the name and the profession DP believe’—here I/received.a 
nod of assent—‘ caused the eontretemps, and I have only. to apologise for 
what must appear a most impertinent intrusion upon youat this moment. 
I hope, Sir,’ continued I, proffering my hand to the worthy rector, ‘ you 
will pardon me, and that our very curious introdiétion to, each other may 
lead to a future acquaintance; you mayrest:assured that ;f should be 
the last man in the world to'rejoice in your death ic .prro2 yy / 

Ha!” said the third daughter, who beforé:hadisaidl mothing,)and 
seemed now determined to fire off an! old joke, it) ise Pa’s i living you 
would rejoice in.” } horquos0gy hed s ord 2 

“T affected not to understand the quibble of the pert-thingy who I 
could see, was the pet of the family, and fancied: herself «a beauty ;rand 
having bowed low to all the party, tripped over the carpet, stumbled 
down the steps, and left the house in search of my horse, whose atallin 
possession was worth infinitely more than my rectory % praspectu, 

“ That,” said Wells, “ was my first great failure ;, however, time.avd 
patience conquered all obstacles, and I married Sarah upon an, income 
not much exceeding what you state yours to be—and as for her fortune, 
she did not come to it till the death of her excellent mother;;but we 
contrived to get on, and although we had nothing superfluous, \yet we 
lived as people in our state of life should.” omg 
’ [was very well pleased to hear this, adventure of, my respectable 
father-in-law, and it was told with all the advantages of. point, and man- 
ner, which very much reminded me of my friend, Daly.;; but I,did not 
quite relish the climax. By way of inference from. the, story, he tqld.me 
of his skill in making the most of\a Jittle, and in theart, of doing.2s 
well upon a small income; as another man could npon.alarge ones but 
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hundred a-year, and who stood pledged to marry a charming young, lady 
with’ nothing atiallwhiek seemed, from all L.could eollect, to be the-real 
atate-dfithe caseuiioii ste! od) sorlw uso taeda’ blo poy 
Wells, however, whose volubility: when once “off” was uncheckable, 
hnd who:appearbd, to:;me, nethis particular morning, resolyeds to-talk 
ame but ofithe main objéct.of my interyiew, which was really, to, ascertain 
how. bwas safely and consistently to fulfil my, engagement, with him and 
-his daughtén, would not let,me pause here 5, nor could, 1 get.quit of him till 
che‘hasbexplaived to me how the: Bishop.rallied him upon his blunder, and 
how he got a living in Norfolk, where his sporting propensities were, fully 
ignatified, and whence his excursions to! Newmarket ‘produced, that gentle 
‘wemmoristrdnce from another | Prelate, of which, he, had just.given me the 
-description..“S The, acquisition of this preferment,’’ said he, “ accele- 
rated my happiness. Never shall I forget the strange embarrassments of 
rour'wedding-day, or rather evening!) Satah,as she still has, had then a 
great dislike to show or affectation,and we determined, when, the happy 
(hour :was fixed, to take it quietly, andinesolyed,'as we, were) to start for 
\Norfolk, to: have no favours, no ringings) no noises, no, déjefinérs, nor 
‘enything of the kind;, but to take, our dinner, domestically. with my 
- mother-in-law, and start in the evening with no servant-but Sarah’s 
. maid, and ‘so. sleep at Chelmsford——at the Black Boy, a remarkably good 
inn in those days—did not send down for;roomsyafraid of being found 
-but, andy didn’t) like:being laughed ati—Wedding, over--Sarah and I 
sone—we ' fulfilléd all our’ intentions, were kissed and. blessed, by the 
samiable Mrs: Grimsthorpé, and. by :sevén \o’clock ,packed)in our post- 
‘ehaise—away we went-—post-boy in the dark, both, .as-to the night and 
-a8to the matrimonial. part: of) our, expedition—-changed, at. Romford, 
vand reached the wished-for inh at a quarter, after ten... Waiters, eham - 
bermaids, ostlers, and landlord: in: a moment were ‘at. the carriage-door. 
“Down wet ithe steps~-up: came mine host. , 
“* Very sorry, Sir,’isaid) he, § we haye:no jaccommodation, to-night ; 
‘not a'rbom Uisengaged; Sir! The. third, division; of; the 71st regiment 
‘matched in thiszafternoom; and neither here nor at the Head (Saracen’s) 
is there a bed unoccupied. Great regret, Sir—wish you, had written, 
| Sir) ands’, my od } ia | 
hon*® Poor Sarah was ‘al good deal tired—what with the journey, and, the 
excitemerit;/and one thing and another. However, what could: be done ? 
‘Nothing remained but going on to Witham. Blue Posts—capital house— 
_ decided in’ momment—ordered horses—took four to aceclerate our move- 
‘tents,’ . First and second turn out, down the yard—up they come—poke 
*'them in boys mount—crack go the whips, and away go we. I confess 
“it was very provoking ; but there was no help for it.” 
" Well” said, “ you reached Witham.” 
‘ Just at midnight,” said Wells. “ Lights in the windows, and 
_ groupes at the door ;—all up. Well, things looked better, and Sally was 
“preparing for a spring-from the carriage, when the waiter, with extended 
dyths) meatit rather to repel than welcome us, sang the second part of the 
Chelmsford tune, by informing us that we couldn’t have a bedin Witham, 
“is the second” division’ of the 11st Foot had marched in'that afternoon, 
*“aiid ‘becupied every uvailable apartment. [4 
UC SOPhis Was enough 'to try: the patience of Job, I swore, and Sarah 
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cried; but all in vain. We had, asin the former case, no resource but 
proceeding to Colchester, where the more extensive means of*accommi. 
dation gave us hopes that, even at the late hour ‘at Which we should 
reach it, we might find shelter ; and, ‘ticetrdingly, two’ elderly /post-boys 
were aroused from their stumbers, ‘and ‘mounted: Upon’ cone horses’ 
which, however, by dint of flogging, arrived in front of the Sih 
Colchester, at about half-past one, where, to ‘our great delitht)' We’ found 
everything remarkably lively and’ gay. R18 “OMY bs herg9ei 

“Can we have rooms?’ said I, in a tone of anxiety’ ‘not ti’ be 
described. | | 

“© Yes, Sir; sitting-room and bed-room directly,’ said the waitty. 
* Beg to apologise, Sir, for the sitting-room—down stairs ; but the first 
division of the 71st regiment marched in here this afternoon, and the 
officers are giving a dinner to the Mayor aud several members of the 
Corporation, Sir.’ 5 

*** Oh,’ said I, ‘ never mind the Mayor and Corporation : show us to 
our rooms; for we are tired to death.’ 

“* This way, Sir,’ said the man, who was speedily joined by a cham- 
bermaid ; and together they ushered us into a parlour on the left-hand 
of the gateway, in which parlour stage-coach passengers were fed in the 
daytime. 3 

*“* Which do you like, Ma’am,’ said the maid to Sarah, ‘ the feather- 
bed a-top or the mattress ?’ 

“The question, under the circumstances, caused considerable con- 
fusion on the part of my dear bride, who evaded a direct answer by 
desiring to be shown to her apattment; while her maid, who had rushed 
incontinently to the kitchen-fire to warm her feet, was summoned to 
assist her mistress. 

“T took advantage of their temporary absence to fortify nature with 
a glass of egg wine, which I found’agtee so well with my constitution, 
that I ordered a second, at the same time telling the waiter to desire the 
chambermaid to send my wife’s maid down to ine. This instruction was 
obeyed; and I desired Mrs. Harvey to’ ask her mistress whether she 
would allow me to send her anything to cheer her St her worrying 
journey, or whether she Was coming down again. But T got’ very little 
consolation from the maid, who gave me to understand that her lady 
was in the greatest agitation, and that she really did not know what 
to do. 

“What is the matter?’ said I. 

“* € Matter, Sir!’ replied the maid ; * matter enough, I think ! Where 
do you think your sleeping-room is ?’ 

© How should I know ?’ said I. 

“* Why, Sir, if you'll believe me,’ said the maid, ‘ you have to g0 
into the mess-room, as they call it—and a nice mess it is in—among all 
the soldier-officers, and mayors and corporationers, and turn to your right- 
hand, right afore ’em all. It’s the only room unoccupied—or, at least, 
as was unoccupied; and there’s my poor mistress, tucked up, and trem- 
bling like a haspen leaf, with nothing but a half-inch plank between her 
and the first division of his Majesty’s 71st!’ 

“©The deuce she is!’ said I. * What a state for a bride! ' ‘There’s 
not a moment to be lost ;—I’m off. Poor Sarah exposed to the conver- 
gation, at least, of these oysterots, boisterous convivialists !’ 
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“ ¢ When J come down,’ said the maid, ‘ one of ’em was dancing on 
the table, and twelve or thirteen singing the College Hornpipe;. and 
I'm sure it's near three o'clock in the morning.’ 

_ § Broiled bones for thirteen, and two more pecks of oysters,” cried a 
waiter in the passage... ‘ Three bowls of punch, and eight brandy-grogs, 
sola without.’ 

.“ Tn.a frenzy | seized the candlestick ; and, marshalled by my Thais, 
ascended the staircase, and having, under her direction, pushed open 
door, found myself, sure enough, in the midst of a galaxy of heroes, 
military and civil, who were good enough to receive me ‘ with all the 
honours,’ and a shout which continued till [ had made good my landing 
in our apartment, the door of which [ locked and bolted; and having 
Hg with great labour, dragged a chest of drawers, which happened to 
be in the room, against the portal, fell to soothing my poor Sarah, who 
ed shivering and shaking at the stormy hilarity of our gallant neigh- 

“It may be easily imagined that we did not seep much. More than 
once before they retreated, attempts were made to force an entrance to 
our room. At some periods we were. treated with shouts of laughter; 
following loud toasts and louder songs; nor was it until near five o’clock 
that the corps dispersed, the whole party singing ‘ God save the King,’ 
- fortissimo, To these succeeded people putting out lights and clearing 
~ away, who continued their avocation for another hour at least, so that 
our start in matrimonial life was anything but propitious; however, I 
tell you this as a warning ; and when you carry off Harriet, take special 
care to inquire whether any of his Majesty’s troops are moving on the 
same line of march.’’ 

It was impossible not to be amused by the manner in which the 
reverend gentleman related the story, which was infinitely more piquante 
in his version of it; but still it ended with an allusion to a subject of 
which he now never lost sight—I mean my marriage with his daughter, 
to which he incessantly referred, as I thought in order to stamp. indelibly 
the absolute certainty of its occurrence upon, my mind, taking my silence 
as an admission and acquiescence, before he came to that particular dis- 
cussion, the issue of which appeared to me likely to influence the result 
very seriously. " i 

He had scarcely finished this tale of misadventures hefore the. ladies 
made their re-appearance, accompanied by my friends the Woodbridges. 
This was a new embarrassment and a fresh entanglement ; I should. no 
doubt be présented to my old acquaintances in my new. character, and 
thus more witnesses to the earnestness of my proposal and the saTioenee 
of its acceptance would be procured. However, the conversation which I 
so much desired could not be very long delayed, and as [ thought it. was 
best to put a good face upon the matter, I joined the new arrivals, with 
an air of gaiety, which I must say Mrs. Woodbridge seemed fully to 
appreciate and duly to sympathize with. I felt extremely awkward when 

offered my arm to Harriet, and rather more so when she accepted it ; 
but I was quite overcome when, with a malicious activity, the rest of the 
put contrived to separate, and leave her and me at the identical turn 
inthe walk where the night before we had stopped to look at the 
moo 
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‘ih borat OT, every treatise upon pau ‘whether medical or, 
it ae a one singular and pon longs error, Long jife, in relation 

a bits of mperance or of excesses, jis considered asa positive term, of 
dhira wii without Ui eflecting, that, if two) men,; the one temperate; the 
other the reverse, live to_ the same. period, the, former Jives to. the day 
of ‘his arineHon whilst the. latter hee been living, or rather dying,| with 
faculties and f ins half extinct, alive. to..little else. than, privation or 
to pain, for gate ly twenty years before he breathes his.last. , Thus, of 
two such’ cases of eighty years, full five, and-twenty per cent, should be 
deducted from. the latter, and longeyity with intemperance will no longer 
be ane, an exception to the rule, but a,case not in. point. 
ith respect to the truth, of of the many. cases; of extreme longevity that 
ist been paraded i in all writings upon the subject, opinions have under- 
hé a very great change within even a few years. From carelessly ad- 
mitting all Myoss extravagant, exaggerated, and unauthenticated cases, we 
now fall in to the Mya extreme, and are prone) to deny. that human life 
ever extended above, at, most, a century, | Although truth lies 
between these Pe of opmpion, it certainly approximates more to the 
latter, and. two facts bear yery strongly upon the subject; first, cases of 
longeyity are. numerous a extraordinary, in, proportion to the igno- 
rance and us pl ness of the age and.nations in which they are said to 
have a te and secondly, | in later times, where,cases. of extreme lon- 
gevity have bean carefully investigated, by those, interested in. the assur- 
ance upon lives, in a great majority of instances they, have) been found 
either purely fictitious or ra exaggerated; ,.J jhave now before me 4 
list! made ‘ out. with, astonish ing, labour, and research, bya person who 
made this question theo obyeet, of, his study tanvueh life; and. which  con- 
taing about 1750 ¢ CARES) 0 persons whose ages, haye exceeded a hundred 
years 5 and yet, upon a severe scrutiny, ityis astonishing upon what vague 
foundation many of them are found to rest; and above all things it is to 
be obseryed, that the extreme cases, in point both of number. and term 
of duration, lie in remote countries and barbarous eras, where registers 
were inaccurately kept, or not kept at all, where identity was difficult, to 
be traced, and where men had other motives to exaggeration than personal 
vanity,,or the love of the marvellous and extravagant which is insep@- 
rable te fom 3 ignorance. Our encyclopedias, upon this subject, are little 
better than transcripts from one common origin, and it is astonishing 
with what carelessness or credulity they have fallen into the most extra- 
vagant and paipehin exaggerations and even violations of truth, For 
instance, it might have been supposed that no fact relating to longevity, 
eveh to a fraction of days, could have been more easily ascertained than 
the longevity of the celebrated Sir William Paulett, the, executor of 
Henry the Eighth, who died on 10th March, 1572, in his ninety-seventh 
eat Wt upen whom our encyclopedias and works on longevity have 
iberally ‘lus vaehe the age of a hundred and six, . In all such wmtings; 
there is a tendency to make out a case of above.a hundred years. 
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Wheu men have to judge, from genera} returns, such as censuses of the 
pulation, it is astonishing with what blindness they omit all consider- 
ations of those universal causes which a revent such documents ever 


being correct." ‘Eve “Tord Babow} ‘the most’ acciraté ahd reflective of 
men, f Se"hla - Sanh Vite et Mortis,” calculates upon the many in- 
stances of longevity in Italy, from the returns or census ordered by. 
Veapasiai, forgetting thitit the dbjedt of the éensus bid, 
who strove'to | make’ out! ‘cases Of Wie ‘in the 

sixsesttrients)\-Byen” at this ‘enli ahenied Pe ye 
government is so perfect for collecting vt st 
returns prove how cetisuses' are magn ae ce ome é 
according: to the intetests'or felinigg Of th ee = : 
the militia, by bribery, cajoling, ch f ar i-, 
fives; they escaped the census ; ‘anil a Wiel ‘hit’ wi nth i ait the 
militia became an object of desire tathe thet thari'g if read, Wwe found vs ae: - 
fully sidden increase of population, 91,48 there a ie dei 
all places to make out ‘as lar hati mn, his possi (iw ordér to. har 
the benefits of the Reform’ Bill’? and''t Alot exp vit ‘thé timer 
difference between the census 4 that ‘year tind the "erect diab of 
1821. 
Lord Bacow really mnie’ ridt'in his estimate’ of the ddraticn fn man 
life. “I cannot agtee with him that Vespasian'* census au 
bus auctoritatem et informationem habet fidissi y ab his’ hi 
case, we ure led to’ believe that between ‘Padua’ and thé Ape HN 
small space, ¢omparatively thinl uly peopled, thatee rOPO4 ie 
and upwards——viz.) 54 men aged 120 yeats, $7 agéd1'10, 
4 aged 130, 4 aged 135 or 191,°and "3 "age heath ay 
nothing less absurd if we cotisult Pliny (lib. vit. ¢ap;"48 th 'res sh 
to Pliny, it is sufficient ‘to "ask; what’ confidetive ‘cat ’ sy ple a him 
upon this subject, when we’ ‘feflect ‘that He ‘béli¢ved in. tlie’ Yeciy 4 
transmutations of ‘anithal and’ Hitrnan life, and’ taught’ ie’ ry ek ip: i iil, 
cap, 22) that meni ape a aiigedt ti Wolves ua sled th Dg 
muted to meri Homitiés fiiterdtith Tupus feri ¢t contra? hy ( 4 

Antiquity upon this ‘subject is worge thane “fable } and’ oF middle 
ages are worse than ‘antiquity.’ ‘Were’ we ‘to Believe: it art tay 
would be ‘the rulé, ‘and’ life terminating undér ‘seventy ‘ : 
would be the exception. | Eusebius ‘maintains (Sélden’' seoghanS 
24)'that Noah made a will, signed, sealed, aud flere that 
was: witnessed ‘under his seal, and that by it he Bit we : att 
the whole‘world, in fee simple. It would appear that Ne ine With 






portion of the antediluvian longevity,—at least up to the pe eri ada wneh: fs : 


afforded the means of checking dates. 
When we'leave Vespasian and such authorities with ane célisus of” 

the poor, and ‘come to classes of which the ages can be better abcértaing | 

we fd that, both amongst the ancients and in the middle ages, Le canicg 

of extreme longevity are ‘of very unfrequent occurrence. Of | 

Greek; French, and German emperors and kings down to thé reign Ky 

James ly we find, in’ two. hundred princes, only four octog vai 

Among’ the apostles and the fathers of the church cases of | 

would appear to have been mal ne | common, and this is, ch 


by the supposition that they breathed divine atmosphere, —“ Nihil 
nisi divinum/ ’ But if we go td'a class analogous, their i he 
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cessors, the popes, we shall find that, amongst.the first two hundred, and 
forty, thereare only five who lived to the age of eighty, or a little beyond 
it, The extreme case is that of John, twenty-third pope, who reached, 
or is\said to have reached his ninetieth year, in despite of his, unguict 
temperament,—“ Vir ingenii inquieti, et novis rebus studens, et multa 
transferens, nonnulla in melius, haud pauca im aliad’’ , But, perhaps 
his longevity was aided by his successful affairs, for he amassed. great 
treasures ;-—~“‘ Magnus autem opum et thesauri accumulator,”? says, his 
historian. . 

It is amusing to run through the narrations of longevity to be found 
in the dark ages; and to some of which Lord Bacon gays, with much 
naiveté, more of doubt is to be attached than, to authenticated history. 
We find Agantharicus, king of Spain, or rather of Cadiz, living one 
hundred and forty years; then Cinyras, the king of the Cyprians, who 
lived a most voluptuous life, reached his oue hundred and sixtieth year. 
Many of the kings of Arcadia we are positively assured lived three hun- 
dred years, and Lord Bacon says that perhaps this is fabulous. We 
find that in Epirus many of’the inhabitants lived two hundred years, and 
one of the princes, Litorius,a man of gigantic stature, completed his 
three hundredth, 

Attached to these extravagancies are speculations which would make 
it appear that all causes, and all places, all climates, all habits, and cir- 
cumstances, are favourable to, and destructive of, longevity, Theories 
upon the subject have been endless and contradictory. The colour of 
the skin, its coarseness and fineness; the hair, its length, colour, and 
quantity, have equally been traced as indications of longevity or the 
reverse, and this by the greatest of philosophers. Boys with red com- 
plexions had less chance of longevity than the pale; a hard skin was 
a predication of long life, but a rough or coarse skin, called a goose skin, 
was the reverse ; a wrinkled forehead promised longevity ; a smooth brow 
announced a brief career; rough and bristly, hair foretold a hundred 
years at least; whilst silky hair. brought. early.death with it. Bald 
people lived longest, and to become bald or grey at an early age was an 
earnest of longevity. The locality of hair, such as on the upper lip and 
the chest, was indicative of longevity, in proportion, to its height or 
elevated position, and yet we see that baldness om the very top of the 
head was longaeous. A large stature, if not immense, or long legs, from 
the knecs to the heel, with short bodies, or bodies large below-and small 
above, were sure to live long; but persons large from the knee to the 
hip, and, as Lord Bacon says, deorsum attenuati, never reached long 
life. ‘Then longevity prevailed if persons were skinny and thin, from 
sedentary employments, with tranquil, easy tempers; and the reverse 
if they were fat, with choleric dispositions. Fat in young persons; indi- 
cated a short life; but in the old it was a matter of indifference. 
Among the signs considered certain of longevity were youth growing up 
late and slowly ; muscular and nervous frames, “ et nates minus tur 
mentes (quantum sedendo tantum sufficiant ;) a small head (dispro- 
portioned to the body); a neck neither long, thin, nor thick, but 
moderate; large nostrils; ears cartilaginous and not fleshy; a Jarge 
mouth ; teeth large and close, and, aboveall, teeth growing late in youth. 
Then we have a broad but uot full chest, shoulders a little hunched, a0 
abdomen not protuberant, large hands, with palms not strongly marked, 
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little round feet, and calves not falling but firm above. The next in- 
dieiitions ‘were large eyes, with the iris large and rather fiery’; ‘sensi- 
bility not too great;"a quick mastication, with free respiration; /and 
ee large. \ Such were the follies even of the wisest of our fore- 

‘Ws productive of longevity we find enumerated a very spare diet, a 
total abstinence from spirits, moderate exercise, moderate sleep, veneris 
abstinentia ne exhauriantur, the use of the bath -and of oils‘or oint- 
ments, a religious life, a life of literature and philosophy, a country ‘life, 
a military life in youth; and then we find recommended, as conducive 
td longevity, many drugs which practitioners of the preseut day would 
be'very loth to administer, from a fear of the law. 

Painting the body was recommended by our forefathers, because the 
ancient Britons and Tudians of Virginia painted theirs and lived long. In 
confirmation of this, it was cited that the Irish, ‘ though they lived 
naked in the woods, were long-lived by means of their almost frying or 
baking themselves before the fire whilst they rubbed im or anointed 
themselves with quantities of salt butter.” ‘ When Joannes de Tempori- 
bus,” says Lord Bacon, ** who is said to have lived three hundred years, 
was asked how he prolonged his life, he replied,‘ By oil without and 
honey within.’ On the contrary, when the Roman judge, struck by 
the health of'a witness, a hundred years old, put to him the same ques- 
apne replied, ‘ By eating before I was hungry, and drinking before I 
was ? 99 

Of clothes, as conducive to longevity, Hippocrates recommended that 
in winter they should be pure and clean ; but in summer, filthy and im, 
bued with oil. We have seen very lately our faculty recommending 
dirty linen, and descanting upon the injury to the constitution from too 
frequent a change of shirts and night-gowns. ‘The absurdities and con- 
tradictions of the ancients are almost equalled by those of our contem- . 
poraries ; and in nothing are the absurdities of our contemporaries so 
absurd, as in their dissertations upon longevity. 

Having thus cursorily investigated the subject, as fur as the ancients 
are connected with it, it will be useful to trace its connexion with the 
moderns.’ There is a general belief in the frequent oceurrence of cases 
of extreme long life, though it will be found, upon strict inquiry, that 
the data of such a faith are very unsatisfactory. Man is prone to this 
belief; it flatters a-very strong and natural passion, the desire to live 
ane, and without pain or suffering. Maffeius, in his celebrated “ History 
of the Indies,”’ tells us of one Numas de Cugna, born ‘at Bengal, who 
died there in 1566, in the three hundred and seventy-first year of his 
age. Wonders or miracles, like misfortunes, are never single, and 
accordingly Maffeius relates that this man had had seven hundred wives, 
some of whom had died (very probably, in 370 years), that he had had 
four sets of teeth, that his hair had frequently changed from black: to 
grey, and from grey to black, and that he narrated with surprising accu- 
racy all the circumstances and events of his long life. Absurd as the 
story is, the fucts were investigated avd fully confirmed by Ferdinand 
Lopez de Castogueda, the Historiographer Royal of Portugal. This is 
parallel to the belief of Paracelsus in his nostrum, or elixir vite, which 
Would ensure a minimum life of 400 years, and in the -efficacy of which 
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Golderhith, fit PYatice, died at 1405 and'C.'S. Drakenberg, ih Norway, 
at 146. A l such cases are recorded thick rbarous ages and un- 
civilized @ouiitries, where the facts could ot: fied ad thus we 

d' that;'in ohe province of Russia, itis’ Pretender that ere we 
thirteen ‘peérSotis whose ages ainownted to 1551" years, or, of 
to’ '120 'each— the three oldest beg 128, “an 50 
youngest beiig each 110, ” In ano er Ri m, itis 
that, of 726,278 births, 216 lived to’ the age of 100, and 220 to above 
100, and four to the age of 136; whilst, in Norway, # Fepp t sets’ forth 
that, ‘of 6929 births, sixty-three lived above 100 years. The Chine 
are more Veracious in théir statements ; for, in 1784, when Kien-Long 
made a census of his population of 200, 000,000 souls, it appeared that 
there were only four ages exceeding a century. ; 

It may bé doubted whether the life of man éver reached to 120. The 
best-authenticated case of this age appears to be that of J. Jacobs, who 
had been ‘a peasant on the estate of the Prince de Beautremont, and 
who travelled, at that age, from the Jura ‘mountains to Versailles, to 
thank the National Assembly for having relieved, him from the feudal 
yoke—* Libertas, quite sera, tanien’ respexit.”’ He was received by all 
the members standing and uncovered, was allowed a chair, and to sit 
with his hat on.’ A collection was made for him amongst the members, 
which amounted to 5007. sterling. He Was buriéd on Saturday, Jan. 
31, 1790; in the ‘Church of St. Eustace, in Paris. ‘The next best au- 
thenticated casé is that of Mr. Ingleby, ninety-five years a domestic in 
the Webstér family, who died in 1798, aged 11'7. 

According’ to afl statements, it would appear that all climates are 


favourable’ to longevity. We find these miraculous ages in Jamaica, 


Barbadoes, and burning Ethiopia and India; in the severe climates of 
Norway, Russia, Scotland, and the north of England; in the temperate 
climes of Madeira and France; in the driest isle of Madeira, in the 
eyer-misty isles of Scotland,—in the well-drained lands of England, 
and in the bogs of Ireland,—in inland counties,—on the sea-shore,—on 
the mountain-top,—on the plain,—and in the filthy lanes and alleys of 
London. No theory of loca ty, air, regimen, or diet can tally with these 
stories of longevity; for we find long life amongst ‘the poor and rich, 
the luxurioiis, the temperate, the abstemious, the activé, and the. indo- 
lent,—the white, the black, the savage, and the civilized. The only 
two facts that appear to answer to all cases are, that longevity is pro- 
Moted by cléatiliness and almost an abstinence from alcohol. ‘The last 
of these is unquestionable; but even against the other, it must be ob- 
served, tliat longevity is found amongst the poor of sordid habitations 
tnd filthy employments ; and that it is said to have existed most amongst 
dur ancestors, whose domestic habits were exceedingly filthy, and it now 
éxists most in Scotland, and those parts of England where the cleanly 
Habits of the south preyail the least. The Russians and the Irish are 
proverbially the least cleanly people of Europe, and yet they haye their 
full share of statistical longevity. In Dublin Lying-m Hospital, in four 

ars ending 1784, 2944 infants had died out of 7650 births. The 

ospital had been in a state of filth beyond credibility. A system of 
cleanliness and ventilation was introduced, and the number of deaths m 
the four following years was only 1116, A similar reduction of deaths, 











a few years ago, was produced in the barracks of Barbadoes, by; a, syatem 
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"In England, most of the longevity now proved, of that which, was for- 
merly asserte d—of longevity ancient and modern—has been found, to, the 


north of the Humber, artd-to thé west of the Severn. It seems to, have 

ants @ line from ne south of the Tees, in a sialk snl aaetten, 
Ios cicrPenedilere, RGR WS, Tety few cece of, bxtimis aiastaey 
ttri ited. to thé midland, sotithern, and eastern counties. ‘There is, one 
case, that of John Balls, who died in Northamptonshire, on the 5th of 
‘April, 2705; (if it be true,) aged 126 a. case_of John Wilson, of 
WwW Kegworth, Suffolk, whd lived to.116; and we have just seen the 
rn of iagleby, who died at Battle Abbey, in Sussex, in 1798, at the 

a he ite : : 

We may form some idea of the Want. of data and of authenticated 
facts that has hitherto prevailed on this subject of life and population, 
from the extraordinary cireuinstance that eyen Dr. Price committed. the 
monstrous absurdity of calculating, thatthe population of all England 
and Wales had decreased by one-fourth since the Revolution of 1688. 

It seemns remarkable that fewer cases of excessive longevity, real or 
fictitious, are to be, found in those counties in which the average of 
human life is the greatest. Shropshire and Yorkshire (even if allow- 
ance be made. for the greater extent of the latter) claim the greatest 
number of excessively-long liyés; and yet the average duration of 
existence in these. counties is less Ean that of Cardigan, Cornwall, and 
Gloucestershire, in two of which the population: is SHEEHY Spacuure 
whilst in one (Cornwall) it is matitime and mining; and in York- 
shire, a great portion of it is not only manufacturing, but Pmerse in 
manufactures very destructive to life. The average of existence, in 
Laiieashire is low, from its population being manufacturing, a ret. 
a number of the highest cases of longevity: are to be found in 
county. re So aig 

A theory prévails that long life runs in families, and yet, Sir John 
Sinclair found that, amongst 508 persons who had passed the age, of 
eighty, only 303 could make it appear that they, had even one parent, 
male or female, who had béen as old as themselves. All. data upon, the 
subject is involved in confusion ; and it must be, still) more confused ; 
for although we have better means than formerly for, arriving at_statis- 
tical facts and details, individual habits become more diversified , as 
commerce increases, as the powers of intetmistare, ane, Spann of reg 
are multiplied; and as knowledge, mixed with error, and diversi to 
infinity, is,diffused amongst all classes, both of rich and poor, individual 
diversities become beyond all calculation, and defy all, powers, 
cieasitying and generalizing. Alcohol slays its thousands and tens, 0 
thousands amongst the poor, and quackery, with ill-directed a prestsin 
performs the same service for the rich—quackery, not, only advertise 
and wholesale, but individual and secret. A short digressive anecdote, 
which I had from a friend, may be both illustrative and amusing, fist 
,, Sitting in the parlour of an eminent administerer of very useful medi- 
cated baths, in Motiborotigh-street a gas ie entered the room full of 

rdy health, and overflowing with ne animal sont, = neal 

of Si” said.he, “I suppose you are going to take 9 medicated bath 2” 
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‘ Nas eines Os catia ybewit talngeaneni shan Kit, 
Pierro Sat lw af tae 

' Piers , Well or ill, and. generally, two. ii 

have never taken Hive thilage-werth. of medicine. in fae Yo 

BS Oht yee rman see you are a most tenmperate.liver,” 1) sy yl) 1 

“ No, Six, ashamed to say, that from eighteen to, the, present 
hour I Neg ine ‘she-reverze. OF all men living, my poor, father ;was 
Samos gerne and temperate, and his afflictions were, many, severe, 

fatal,” ee cdeolt Yo 

* Aye, aye; I see how it is, When, Judge—--> found auy witnesses 
of extreme old age, he questioned them as. to their  eadoe made 
memoranda of their answers. He discovered, that) the temperate and 
intemperate were about equal, but he found that a// healthy persons and 
long-livers were early risers, You, Sir, must be a vERx, VERY carly 
riser—a very early riser. indeed ?”’ 

“ Quite the Par Mte 5 Sir, my Parliamentazy duties aya-such, tbat, in 
London, Ww ak TCRAER FO, bof ileal is, three in the morning, and 
my. hour of rising ;twel 7 

Mer thocig cen clean tha t a word] said,.or had. said, was 
believed... Th theorist imagined that, the, consistency. of health with 
irregularity and late hours was so impossible, that the assertion was a 
most impudent imposition. 

“ Sir,” cried he, in a tone of offended consequence, “ only try the 
experiment, Go to bed and get up early, and when you rise, you will 
find yourself able to graspyour handful of “halfpence, at arms-length, as 
firmly as a giant; get up next day an hee later, and you will grasp 
them feebly; get up the next day two hours later, and you will find you 
cannot grasp them at all—no, Sir, not at all.’ 

* Bless you, Sir, get up any hour I may, I can grasp, as firmly as a 
vice, more sovereigns than I shall ever possess.” 

“ Sir,” said this victim of quackery, evidently disbelieving every word 
I said, “ I was going down Regent-street enteral (when I felt in my 
head I don’t know how—it was a certain sort of t know what—aa 
indescribable something—a ah—a ah—I can’t ey fpplain myself, 
but you must know ‘very ‘well’ what ‘T' meati ; "so' or Minto a doctor’s 
shop, and I said, give me three grains of calomel; seven of jalap, four 
of rhubarb, with--and--and—all of which [find agree with my con- 
stitution ; and so, Sir, I took the dose, and went: home, and I said to my 
wife, * Now, my dear, I will take no food to-day—I am, determined to 
give nature fair play.’” 

** Zounds, Sir,” said I, breaking out into a fei ed fit of impatience, 
and almost of indignation, is that what you call fair play ?—you turn 
yo ur stomach into doctor's shop—you swamp, overwhelm poor nature— 

urke her, till she is nearly extinct, and this you call giving nature fair 
play! !—a plague on such fair play !” 

ere the bath was announced, and the sturdy, non-ailing gentleman 
went to take his cure for his non-ailments! 

But returning to the subject of longevity, it is: to be observed that 
certain classes of men live to a great age, such as painters (painters and 
glaziers are the reverse): Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, s  kaeoweial, 
Guido, Maratti, lived to a good old age. The musicians have lived long ; 
and, encanta’ all that is said against sedentary employments; we 
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THE POLICY OF ENGLAND WITH, REFERENCE TO 
FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


“ Srrie a Spaniard of his virtues and you make him a Portuguese,” is 
one of the sayings of proud Spain. Portugal may retort upon her neigh- 
bours—* Strip a Portuguese of his honesty, and you make him a modern 
Spaniard.”’ 

It may be safely affirmed that all men of all parties in this coun 
are united in a common feeling of disgust at the conduct of the Queen 
Regent’s Government in regard to its financial position. _The honest are 
disgusted with the knavery, the knaves with the folly of its proceedings. 
That the Carlists should refuse to recognize the loans which a constitu- 
tional government had contracted would excite no surprise; but that 
they who profess themselves the regenerators of their country should 
have inflicted upon it an incurable wound—that they who, m the face of 
the world, have raised the standard of liberty, and assumed the title of 
patriots, should be the first to sully the purity of the one, and to pro- 
claim the strony and invalidity of their pretensions to the other—may 
neither be passed by as a matter of course, nor escape with the license 
of contempt. 

Spain had invoked the aid, and appealed to the sympathy of England 
in behalf of her constitutional iufant, the palladium of her infant con- 
stitution; and that invocation was answered, and that sympathy felt by 
those who were honestly interested in the happiness and prosperity of the 
great family of nations; and though many were averse to the cause of the 
Regent, believing that that of Don Carlos was legitimate, and that the 
aim of the Constitutionalists was not liberty but anarchy—not improve- 
ment but revolution ; yet it cannot be doubted that even among those 
whose prudence distrusted the Constitutionalists, there were many whose 
secret hearts leaped within them at the idea of Spanish regeneration, 
who would have been foremost as the advocates of that cause if its adhe- 
rents had justified their hopes. The Cortes’ Declaration of Rights spoke 
home to the hearts of Englishmen. Its simplicity, its manliness, its 
moderation, were so many Claims to our respect; it gained more than 
our respect—it reminded us of the time when we too had had a struggle 
with despotism—it excited our sympathies and our hopes that Spain 
might follow where England had led. The recollection of Somers was 
revived by Martinez, and the Declaration of the Spaniard reminded us 
so strongly of the Bill of Rights of our countrymen, that we turned with 
affection to the patriots of Spain. 

Alas! while our eyes were yet fixed upon Spain with a generous and 
fond anxiety for her liberty and her fame, the unwelcome truth was ex- 
hibited that the Government of Madrid was unworthy of our sympathy. 
It must be proclaimed with the trumpet-tongues of a free people that the 
first requisite of freedom is honesty ; that the slave is more respectable 
than the rogue. Ifthe Government of Torreno is bent upon exhibiting 
to the world the spectacle of utter degradation—if we are unwillingly to 
be convinced that the principles of just patriotism which his party had 
professed were assumed merely as a blind in less prosperous days, to be 
laid aside in the first moments of incomplete success, then M. Torreno 
and his party must be told that in such circumstances England will cease 
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to take an interest in their concerns, and will regard with indifference 
the success of failure of their enemies—that as far as Spain is concerned, 
England will look with indifference’ upon the struggles of Carlists and 
Christinos. Nay, the despotism which, by its very darkness, brings into 
brighter contrast the fair, unsullied face of English liberty will be pre- 
ferred by this country to that dishonesty which, under the disguise of 
the counterfeit, exposes the genuine liberty to reproach. 

Though these words be harsh, they are not unkind ; they are uttered 
not in anger but in sorrow; they are wrung from a too sanguine believer 
in the advent of Spanish regeneration. Must we then despair of this 
desired consummation? Has the leaven of corruption so leavened the 
whole mass? Is Spain to be for ever marked with the darkest black 
upon the Map of Europe? Is the boast of her greatness to be reversed, 
and the sun set for ever upon her dominions? We will not despair of 
her resurrection—we will hope, we will pray for better and happier 
days. In the deepest gloom of our anticipations, that Declaration of 
Rights is visible—all is not lost in a country where so noble a charter 
has been proclaimed. We see in it a justification of our hopes. Come 
what may, that Magna Charta will remain a monument that, at the end 
of Ferdinand’s reign, the knowledge and the love of freedom were not 
utterly extinguished among Spaniards—that there were some at least 
who were worthy of enjoying it. Lamentable as the state of Spain may 
he at this moment, there appears no reason for doubting that it has 
even already made such advances in amelioration as render a continued 
progression inevitable. It is not merely that despotic has been con- 
verted into representative monarchy, which every Englishman must 
consider the one thing paramount in government; but measures have 
been introduced which, cutting away the very foundations whereon the 
old abuses rested, have created a necessity for completing the repairs of 
the reparable parts of the edifice. 

The abolition of the mesta, and the introduction of a system of uni- 
versal education, are two of the new measures which strike at the very 
root of the most palpable evils. The latter requires no comment; but. 
the former, the mesta, is fortunately unknown in this country. It has 
been computed that there are about thirteen millions of sheep in Spain, 
and they may be divided into two classes, the migratory and the sta- 
tionary flocks. Of the former about six millions may be estimated as 
the number enjoying the privileges of the mesta, These privileges are the 
right of passing through all lands arable or pasture, and of pasturing the 
flocks upon the grounds in passing ; in some instances of fixing, at their 
own discretion, the amount to be paid to the landholders, and in the re- 
mainder, of receiving the pasturage gratis. ‘The owners of lands in the 
districts in which these rights are established are compelled not only to 
forbear from inclosing their property, in order that the merinos may have 
free entrance and exit, but to keep a certain quantity of land in pasture, 
in order that the merinos may profit by their visit. Ifit be supposed 
that the practical working of this theoretical abuse be anything similar 
to our “right of common,” and that it affords a maintenance to the one 
ewe lamb of many a poor peasant, who could no otherwise pay for its 
subsistence, such a supposition is at variance with the whole history of 
Spanish abuses. ‘The migratory flocks are the pro , not of the 

man, but the rich ; not of the peasant, but of the wealthy noble, and of 
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the still tore wealthy convent; and pane = ye 
prey is the land of the poor man as well as of rivh./ ‘The owner of the 
one ewe' lamb is called upon to maintain the property of him who: has 
flocks and ‘herds in abundance ; thanks, however’ 'to the ‘establishment 
of ‘constitutional government at Madrid, this obstacle’ to improvement 
this curse of agrieulture—this mesta, has received its‘ death-blow, ‘and 
its extinction is the signal for the abolition of thousands of abuses; -! 

The road of improvement is upon an inclined plane; once set in 
motion at the upper end, you require no extraneous influence to carry you 
to the other end of your journey,—it is easy enough to proceed, itis diffi- 
cult only to return. Spain has placed herself upon the’ plane, and cannot 
recede if she would. The hopes of her friends have been’ checked by 
her exhibitions of financial harlequinading, but they have taken root 
too deeply to be destroyed. 

The war in the Basque provinces will never seat Don Carlos upon the 
throne; the struggle there is not for principles, but for privileges,—not 
for the crown, but for the Fueros. Of all the provinces of Spain, the 
Basque are the most indifferent to a question of disputed succession ; 
they care not whether Carlos or Isabella govern ‘at Madrid ; they desire 
to maintain the prescriptive abuses which have exempted them from 
contributing to the exigencies of the national government, and to re- 
ceive the benefits of protection without bearing a'share in its expenses. 
That such are the motives of these northern Carlists is too well known 
to be denied, and appears to be generally admitted ; but the corollary of 
that admission is not fairly deduced. The Carlists may maintain them- 
selves in Biscay and Navarre, and Spain._remain indifferent and supine; 
but let the insurgents advance, and their war-cry “ Carlos and our 
Fueros,” be raised in the interior, and the scene would be_ suddenly 
changed, not as the English Carlists would suppose, by a march from 
the Ebro to Madrid, but by a general rising of Spam: The cause of these 
Fueros, which now enables Don Carlos to maintain’ himself in the north, 
would be fatal to his pretensions in the south, and in the'east, and in the 
west, and in the centre. The champion of the local interests of Biscay 
is the enemy of the general interests of Spain; Don Carlos is in a false 
position; to advance is as fatal as to recede. We should like-to-see the 
experiment tried of blockading the insurgent provinces,’ instead of at- 
tempting to subdue them in arms. 

The “ sanguinary atrocities of the monster Rodil” have been the theme 
of many an invective. We are no advocates of a barbarous system of 
warfare; we believe it is as impolitic as odious; but when it is 
attempted to brand the Christinos with this reproach, it must not be 
forgotten that it is deserved equally by the Carlists ; and he whose hatred 
of cruelty would deduce an unfitness for freedom, or a state of hopeless 
barbarism, from the excesses of civil warfare, will do well to remember 
the Scotch and Irish rebellions, with their catalogue of “ sanguimary 
atrocities,” and to parallel the severities of Rodil with those of the 
great Duke of Cumberland. 

We confess that we shudder over the perusal of the accounts which 
detail the proceedings of both parties; but, in the natural exasperations 
of civil warfare, which in all countries and at all periods convert’ the 
milk of human kindness into gall, we can find some excuse for the ex- 
cesses which Christino and Carlist commit. There are, however; writers 
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in this country ‘who swallow a. Carlist, camel, and strain.at,.a,Christino 
gnats; and the lady-like delicacy of a paper, which is shocked at the mon 
language of its! contemporaries, denounces, Rodil in one column, an 

makes a|jestiof Don ;Pedro’s post-mortem exaamination injanother;"xeads 
lectures) wpon the néglect of Donna Francisca to-day,.and ridicules,the 
decent grief of Donna Maria and the Duchess of Braganza to-morrow, | 


Enough ofa revolting subject,—let us return to owr consideration.o f 


the: position and prospects of Spain, more be as they are con- 
nected: with, or have relation to ourselves, England, if we may use the 

ion, sits at the helm of the world, and by her moral, rather than 
by: her physical power, influences, more than any other country, the des- 
tinies of her neighbours; and of all the nations of the world, Spain is, 
at the present moment, the most dependent for good or evil upon Eng- 
land. If our capitalists and our Government were to unite, they might 
impose, what terms they pleased upon Spain. They might compel her to 
be honest, as the price of her friendship, and stipulate for the opening of 
her ports-as the condition of admission to our money-market, Our relar 
tions with Spain have been freed from their embarrassing complications 
by the fortunate issue of events in Portugal. It.is not to be expected 
that a country should at once pass from civil war to absolute tran- 
quillity and prosperity ; nor is it pretended that Portugal has been, ex- 
empted from that general decree of Providence which has limited to 
gradual steps the progression, whether moral or physical, of man, She 
has no royal road to perfection, but it may safely be asserted, that the 
most sanguine anticipations of her friends have been exceeded by the 
prayoes she has made ; and that the chances of her, retrogression are 

ittle,—let the funds, that national barometer, be witness. 

Having then nothing to fear for Portugal, we are by so. much disem+ 
barrassed in our dealings with Spain, and we may give their full weight to 
the considerations which are suggested by an examination into the im- 
mediate and ultimate policy which complicates the question between 
France and Spain. (There can be no doubt that the immediate policy of 
Louis Philippe was. to strengthen his throne against the Carlists in 
France, and with that view to prevent their successes in either portion 
of the Spanish peninsula; And as danger was imminent from Spain, it 
was his immediate policy to acknowledge the alteration in the line, of 
Spanish succession, even though it were effected by a repeal of the law 
which excluded females from the inheritance. But it should never 
be forgotten that this immediate policy is no more than a temporary de- 
yiation from that which it must ultimately return to, and that the real 
policy. of France is to exclude females from the succession tu the throne 
of, Spain. The fear of an Austrian prince being raised to the throne 
marital of that country can never be entirely extinguished in the breasts 
of the statesmen of Paris. It may for a time give way to the more urgent 
fears of more immediate dangers, but it will return to its effective opera- 
tion so soon as such immediate dangers shall have passed away. Every 
hour that is added to the duration of the Orleans dynasty will, if it .be 
not pregnant with unexpected and disastrous contingencies, be tending 
to the consolidation and permanent stability of the throne of “ the revo- 
lution of July,’ and will, in an equal degree, be diminishing the neces- 
sity of combating and exterminating Carlism, and diminishing the exist- 
ing necessity for upholding the cause of Isabella, Iw ey 
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The throne of Louis Philippe appears to be placed between the Scylla 
of Carlism and the Charybdis of a republic: the danger from the former 
is the greater, because, with a strong party at home, it hasa still stronger 

abroad; and republicanism, though equal to Carlism in France, is 
considerably weaker in the other countries of Europe; England, the great 
enemy of Carlism, being still more inimical to its antagonist. The mo- 
ment, however, in which republicanism should become the most immi- 
nent of the dangers which threaten “ the new order of things” in 
France, that moment would Louis Philippe make common cause with 
the principle of Carlism, and endeavour to convert it into the nourish- 
ment and sustenance of his power ; from that moment adiew to the friend- 
ship which regenerated France is professing for regenerating Spain. 

There is then no safety for the Constitutionalists if they build up their 
hopes upon a foundation so uncertain and shifting as that of the friend- 
ship of France; three days may destroy it—the death of one individual 
may be its death-blow. But upon England, Spain—not republican, but 
constitutionally monarchical Spain—may for ever, and under all possible 
changes, depend for friendship and protection. Let us tell her that we 
will be her fast friends and protectors, if she will be honest and free, 
Our interests, rightly understood, are not incompatible with hers; they 
are really connected, and, in some degree, dependent upon each other, 
No state of affairs in this country, no changes of government or of 
public opinion, could be reasonably anticipated, which should make it 
the interest of this country that Spain should be under any form of go- 
vernment but that of constitutional monarchy. No rational Englishman 
will refuse his assent to the postulate, that constitutional monarchy is of 
all forms of government the most fit for civilized communities of men, 
and that it affords the best chances of securing the two great requisites 
of government, prosperity at home and peace abroad. We have an in- 
terest in the peace of Spain, as removing a chance of the disturbance of 
our own, and we have an interest in her prosperity, as acting immediately 
upon our commerce. The pettiest chapman is aware that he thrives by 
the thriving of his en 

Much has been lately declaimed upon the subject of natural enemics 
and friends; and, without assenting to so monstrous an absurdity as the 
proposition that rational man, whether as an individual or in commu- 
nities, has any natura/ enemies amongst rational men, if, the converse of 
the proposition being admitted, we have any friends whose friendship is 
more natural to us than that of others, then unquestionably Spain 
is beyond all other countries our natural friend. 

Whether it be our policy to aid and support, or to restrain and depress 
France,—and upon these two points of policy the whole question of our 
foreign relations may be turned,—Spain is our natural coadjutor ; and it 
may be safely asserted, that there is no country in the world which pre- 
sents so many tempting advantages to commerce as she can present to 
the commerce of Great Britain. ) 

France, the country with which we are most desirous of allying our 
commerce upon liberal principles, is the most pertinacious of all countries 
in refusing to accept our invitations. And it is not merely that she declines 
to make in our favour an exception from the general rules of her policy, 
but she is actually so blinded by an ignorant jealousy of our commercial 
prosperity, that she passes by the advantages which she might gain from 
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this country, and deals out to usa harsher measure than she deals to 

ene. emecen seerememeogne bene | ified T 
_ We are aware that the suggestions of national te induce us 
to overrate the adva which France is obtaining from her intimate 
alliance with England; but to us it appears that they are almost entirely 
upon one side, and that we give her infinitely more than we ‘receive in 
return. 

We do not wish to depreciate the general and necessarily intriusic 
value of national friendships, and we are very ready to admit that it is 
considerable, where the nation with which we are connected is so ad- 
vanced in-civilization as France ; but we must be permitted to believe 
that the value is certainly not less to the country which enjoys the 
friendship of England; and the accidental and adventitious advantages 

t to be nearly altogether in favour of our ally. The Anglo-French 
alliance has‘undoubtedly maintained the peace of Europe, which without 
that alliance would as undoubtedly have been broken; but it must be 
remembered that, in so doing, it has preserved this country from no 
more than the ulterior chances of a war, whereas it has preserved France 
from the certainty. An European war would have begun with our 
neighbour ; it might have been extended to ourselves. What has France 
given us in return? What has she given us in return for our commer- 
cial gifts—our benefits of free trade? She continues her system of 
restriction and exclusion, and encourages any flag rather than our own. 
Are we then to fight with France for the high prize of her commercial re+ 
eiprocity ? Are we to endanger the peace of Europe for the same cause ? 
or are we to return to our old system of prohibitions, and injure ourselves 
that we may wreak our spite upon her? Most assuredly not, is the answer 
to each inquiry. But, as the recent exposé of Mons. Thiers has pretty 
plainly demonstrated the visionary nature of all such anticipations as 
have been formed of the French nation being prepared before long to admit 
us to the mutual advantages of reciprocal liberality, it may be as well 
to see whether it be possible to obtain through any hitherto untried 


channel those concessions which we have failed to obtain by repeated ° 


attempts in the usual well-beaten tracks. 
We are ready enough to consider the Peninsula as the point) from 
which we are to act upon the political power of France, but it seems 
strangely enough to escape our observation that the commerce of that 
country may be acted upon from the same spot. Weask reciprocity from 
France; she declines or avoids to give it; and we have no means of 
obtaining it upon compulsion except such as (to use the well-known ex- 
pression of Franklin) would make us pay too dear for our whistle : but 
we have in the present state of Spain the power of compelling her to 
grant us what France refuses ; and, as reciprocity of commerce would be 
no less advantageous to Spain than to Great Britain, why should we 
hesitate to force it upon her? Let our Government and our capitalists 
unite, and we may stipulate for the opening of the ports of Spain, in 
return for her admission to our money-market. There is scarcely an 
article of produce and manufactures which we import from France which 
we might not in a very short time procure from Spain ; and if we lowered 
the duties upon the produce of the Peninsula, we should at the same 
time lower the tone of the Chamber of Commerce at Paris. 
We have reason to know that there would be but little difficulty in 
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The throne of Louis Philippe appears to be placed. between the Scylla 
of Carlism and the Charybdis of a republic: the danger from the former 
is the greater, because, with a strong party at home, it hasa still stronger 

abroad; and republicanism, though equal to Carlism in France, is 
considerably weaker in the other countries of Europe ; England, the great 
enemy of Carlism, being still more inimical to its antagonist. The mo- 
ment, however, in which republicanism should become the most immi- 
nent of the dangers which threaten “ the new order of things” in 
France, that moment would Louis Philippe make common cause with 
the principle of Carlism, and endeavour to convert it into the nourish- 
ment and sustenance of his power ; from that moment adieu to the friend- 
ship which regenerated France is professing for regenerating Spain. 

There is then no safety for the Constitutionalists if they build up their 
hopes upon a foundation so uncertain and shifting as that of the friend- 
ship of France; three days may destroy it—the death of one individual 
may be its death-blow. But upon England, Spain—not republican, but 
constitutionally monarchical Spain—may for ever, and under all possible 
changes, depend for friendship and protection. Let us tell her that we 
will be her fast friends and protectors, if she will be honest and free, 
Our interests, rightly understood, are not incompatible with hers; they 
are really connected, and, in some degree, dependent upon each other, 
No state of affairs in this country, no changes of government or of 
public opinion, could be reasonably anticipated, which should make it 
the interest of this country that Spain should be under any form of go- 
vernment but that of constitutional monarchy. No rational Englishman 
will refuse his assent to the postulate, that constitutional monarchy is of 
all forms of government the most fit for civilized communities of men, 
and that it affords the best chances of securing the two great requisites 
of government, prosperity at home and peace abroad. We have an in- 
terest in the peace of Spain, as removing a chance of the disturbance of 
our own, and we have an interest in her prosperity, as acting immediately 
upon our commerce. The pettiest chapman is aware that he thrives by 
the thriving of his oe 

Much has been lately declaimed upon the subject of natural enemics 
and friends; and, without assenting to so monstrous an absurdity as the 
proposition that rational man, whether as an individual or in commu- 
nities, has any natura/ enemies amongst rational men, if, the converse of 
the proposition being admitted, we have any friends whose friendship is 
more natural to us than that of others, then unquestionably Spain 
is beyond all other countries our natural friend. 

Whether it be our policy to aid and support, or to restrain and depress 
France,—and upon these two points of policy the whole question of our 
foreign relations may be turned,—Spain is our natural coadjutor ; and it 
may be safely asserted, that there is no country in the world which pre- 
sents so many tempting advantages to commerce as she can present to 
the commerce of Great Britain. ? 

France, the country with which we are most desirous of allying our 
commerce upon liberal principles, is the most pertinacious of all countries 
in refusing to accept our invitations, And it is not merely that she declines 
to make in our favour an exception from the general rules of her policy, 
but she is actually so blinded by an ignorant jealousy of our commercial 
prosperity, that she passes by the advantages which she might gain from 
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less and more unfriendly nations. | aD % 
_ We are aware that the tions of national rane ty induce us 
to overrate the advantages which France is obtaining from her intimate 


alliance with England ; but to us it appears that they are almost entirely 
upon one side, and that we give her infinitely more than we ‘receive in 
return. 

We do not wish to depreciate the general and necessarily intriusic 
value of national friendships, and we are very ready to admit that it is 
considerable, where the nation with which we are connected is so ad- 
vanced in civilization as France; but we must be permitted to believe 
that the value is certainly not less to the country which enjoys the 
friendship of England; and the accidental and adventitious advantages 
appear to be nearly altogether in favour of our ally. The Anglo-French 
alliance has undoubtedly maintained the peace of Europe, which without 
that alliance would as undoubtedly have been broken; but it must be 
remembered that, in so doing, it has preserved this country from no 
more than the ulterior chances of a war, whereas it has preserved France 
from the certainty. An European war would have begun with our 
neighbour ; it might have been extended to ourselves. What has France 
given us in return? What has she given us in return for our commer- 
cial gifts—our benefits of free trade? She continues her system of 
restriction and exclusion, and encourages any flag rather than our own. 
Are we then to fight with France for the high prize of her commercial res 
eiprocity ? Are we to endanger the peace of Europe for the same cause ? 
or are we to return to our old system of prohibitions, and injure ourselves 
that we may wreak our spite upon her? Most assuredly not, is the answer 
to each inquiry. But, as the recent exposé of Mons. Thiers has pretty 
plainly demonstrated the visionary nature of all such anticipations as 
have been formed of the French nation being prepared before long to admit 
us to the mutual advantages of reciprocal liberality, it may be as well 
to see whether it be possible to obtain through any hitherto untried 
channel those concessions which we have failed to obtain by repeated 
attempts in the usual well-beaten tracks. 

We are ready enough to consider the Peninsula as the point from 
which we are to act upon the political power of France, but. it seems 
strangely enough to escape our observation that the commerce of that 
country may be acted upon from the same spot. Weask reciprocity from 
France; she declines or avoids to give it; and we have no means. of 
obtaining it upon compulsion except such as (to use the well-known ex- 
pression of Franklin) would make us pay too dear for our whistle: but 
we have in the present state of Spain the power of compelling Aer to 
grant us what France refuses ; and, as reciprocity of commerce would be 
no less advantageous to Spain than to Great Britain, why should. we 
hesitate to force it upon her? Let our Government and our capitalists 
unite, and we may stipulate for the opening of the ports of Spain, in 
return for her admission to our money-market. ‘There is scarcely an 
article of produce and manufactures which we import from France which 
we might not in avery short time procure from Spain ; and if we lowered 
the duties upon the produce of the Peninsula, we should at the same 
time lower the tone of the Chamber of Commerce at Paris. 

We have reason to know that there would be but little difficulty in 
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ring the opening of the Spanish ports, if the one: grand bugbear of 
un, men can be m, any, way, safely; disposed of: The. smug- 
ae is the ready answer, to all suggestions upon this important project; 
the. smugglers ! is the bughear, of governors,jand| governed, ,,. Wie. know 
something of smuggling in this country ; but.in this knowledge, if\in no 
other,,we are fortunately exceeded by the. Spaniards, and. it: is difficult 
for an Englishman to credit the extent to which it is, cartied.in ‘Spain. 
The absurd severity of their commercial restrictions. has -produced its 
inevitable result ; the coast of Spain and. the. frontiers iof..France and 
Portugal are occupied.{we use a military phrase) by, immense ‘armies. of 
smugglers; and Government of Madrid, admitting the evil, is not 
ashamed to confess that\it is afraid to throw open the ports, on account 
of the numbers of men.whose occupation would be gone if such a mea- 
sure were adopted ;—it would be dangerous to the tranquillity of the 
country to throw these men out of employment. What an extraordinary 
specimen of the lamentable weakness. of a government, when that is an 
argument, against,, which, would, with a strong government, be the 
strongest of all arguments, in favour,of, the measure ! 

An. anecdote, which we believe, may be depended upon. as authentic, 
was lately current at Madrid; and as it bears somewhat upon this part 
of our subject, and exhibits the inefficiency of. commercial prohibitions, 
we will briefly relate it in this place. , Foreign. paper is.a contraband 
article in Spain, and yet) it is. pretty regularly imported from England. 
The lady of a, Cabinet Minister had formerly visited Madrid, and being 
particularly pleased with the writing-paper which she purchased there, 
imagined there, was, none other in the world so-good—none other upon 
which it was possible to write... Upon her return to the neighbourhood 
of London, she made,arrangements for receiving regular and periodical 
supplies; of her, favourite, paper from Madrid. It happened, however, 
in. the course of time, that she was disappointed, of her usual package, 
and after her patience- was exhausted by, waiting, she wrote to the 
British Minister at, Madrid, and, requested, him to call upon, the dilatory 
paper-man;., Mr. Addington did, so, and what, was, the answer? “I 
am, very sorry that the delay has occurred ;' 1 have none of, that paper at 

resent, but I will forward it as soon as I receive my next, consignment 
rom, England.’’,. The. peculiarly-pleasant-for-writing Spanish-letter- 
paper, was manufactured in England, and smuggled into Spain. 

To,,return, however, to the danger which the Spanish Government 
apprehends from, the throwing out of employment of her armies of smug- 
glers,——it is probable that it might be diminished by a partial, bit-by-bit 
reform, of the ancient system, and by the commencement of some of the 
numerous national undertakings which might give occupation to all who 
were willing to obtain it. 

The physical, as well as the moral state of the Peninsula, must be 
revolutionized, Roads must be made, bridges built, rivers rendered 
navigable, lands irrigated, woods planted. Once launched upon the 
stream of improyement, Spain has that within her which will carry her 
onward; her resources for a long run are inexhaustible, she wants but a 
slight, assistance at starting. Among the public works which should 
earliest be undertaken, the most prominent in grandeur and advantages 
is a water communication between Lisbon and Madrid. What a vision 
of wealth and power is created by the-mereidea!-and yet it is one which 
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willsmost certainly be realized. Few persons in this ‘country are awa 
thatthe Tagus has beew three times surveyed by Spanish ‘and Po . 
engineers; arid (that they have each time reported in favour of ‘its ame 
rendered’ navigable to- o; and that a ‘canal was long ago plained, 
andthe hatf'of vt exéctited; to connect’ that town with Madrid, from 
whichiit is about ‘forty miles distant. ‘There’appears'to be but ofie diffi- 
ef any importance in the’ execution of this most devoutly to ii 
desired undertaking, ‘and that'is the very important one of expense—th 
mnill-dame' on 'the ‘Tagus are ‘highly valued by their owners. ' There ca 
be no‘ doubt, however, that sooner or later this great work will be under 
taken ‘and completed. We will venture to predict that it will be‘con- 
menced under Senhor Carvalho’s' auspices, if he should remain three 
years @ Minister at Lisbon.’ It pre Bp doubted whether Portugal or 
Spain will-be the greater gainer by the enterprise. “ He made Lisbon 
the Port of Madrid,” will be a noble inscription for the monument of a 
Portuguese statesman ; we recommend '‘M. Carvalho toearn and adopt it. 
That singular tract of land which’ forms the centre of Spain is, per- 
haps, of all countries in the world, the best'fitted for the production of 
wine. Hot in summer, cold in winter, always dry, with a light’ soil, 
the district which surrounds Madrid appears intended by nature for the 
vine; and, according to the accounts of travellers, produces wines of a 
richness, flavour, and delicacy, with which no other | can Com= 
pete. They are untasted beyond the vineyards upon which they ni 
grown, because there are no means of were gm, ee but if th 
project of effecting a water-communication between ‘two capitals’ of 
the Peninsula were catried into execution, these wines’ might easily’ be 
conveyed to every part of the commercial world ;' and, as! a’ large 
portion of them’ would “undoubtedly find their ‘way’ tothe cellars ‘and 
dinner-tables of England, we are inclinéd to believe ‘that we have! no 
small interest-in the completion of the undertaking. ' Who says that we 
are not interested in the' speedy regeneration of Spain ? . | 
We had written thus far, when the termination of the Melbourne mi- 
vistry was ammounced; with’ the ‘return of the Dakée of Wellington 'to 
power, | What'will' be ‘the effect which these two events will produce 
upon the’ fortunes of ‘Spaitt ‘and Portugal ? | We ‘have no hesitation” ih) 
predicting that the’ result will be a favourable influence exercised upon 
the fortunes of the Constitutionalists. So long as the Duke remained in 
opposition, the Carlists of Spain and the Miguelites of Portugal might 
expect, or pretend to expect, that his return to power would be'accom- 
panied by acts of patronage and assistance to their party; but his actual 
eo to office will show such expectations to be unfounded. 

t may be very much doubted whether, in the present position of 
affairs in Spain, the Duke of Wellington would be tnclined to favour 
thé Carlists: it is certain that he would not be inclined to favour the 
Miguelites in Portugal. But whatever might be his inclinations, what- 
ever his opinions of the foreign policy of his predecessors, and of the 
justice or expediency of the Quadripartite Treaty, there can be no shadow 
of doubt upon the mind of any one who has observed the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington, that he will act with good faith upon a treaty to 
which his Sovereign’s name has been affixed. 
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WHY DO MAIDS, LOOK SHY.?, 


Wary do the maids look shy? alas! 
Why do the maids look shy, 
Unless a man's an elder son 
Or in the peerage high? 
In vain may talent ask their hand, 
Or youth his hopes disclose ; 
Unless he’s rich, they pouting ery 
“* How dared the ‘ brute’ propose ?” 


One night to Lady Féteall’s ball 
There came a wealthy “ bore ;"" 

The ladies all replied “ engaged,” 
And tittered when he swore: 

But, soon as they were told his wealth, 
Uprose these wailing sounds— 

“ Alas! we've surely done him wrong ; 
He'as fifty thousand pounds!” 


An annual thousand meets a smile, 
But ¢#eo command a laugh ; 

Three make a very charming man, 
And four beat two by half; 

Albums fly open wide to five } 
On stz mammas look kind; 

Seven is the “ sweetest man alive,” 
(Save eighi,) though halt and blind. 


Why do the maids look shy? alas! 
Why do the maids look shy, 

Until, their youthful charms all gone, 
They're left alone to sigh ? 

In vain the hand-squeeze then is tried— 
In vain they sit in rows— 

In vain in doleful voice they ask, 
“ Why don't the men propose ?” 


Proud of a coquette’s mien and fame, 
Maids flutter in the glare 

Of fashion’s sun; they lisp of plays, 
And learn to waltz, and stare. 

They talk of love, but dream of state, 
And worlds enslaved suppose : 

The wonder then, fair maids, is this— 
Why do the men propose ? 


The tide of love affairs, once miss‘d, 
Admits no second hope ; 
Man's best affections, met with scorn, 
Bring pride with pride to cope. 
Our sotter moments are but few, 
And when we meet with noes, 
We heed not that deceitful cry— 
“ Why won't the men propose ?” 





R.I. B. 





——< 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN.—NO. II. 


Johannot and the Comic Singers.—Johannot (the father of Mrs. Vining) 
was a great comic singer, and about thirty or forty years ago, when the 
license under which Astley’s and the Surrey are open was more /#terally 
rendered, singing and dancing were in fact the principal entertainments. 
A comic singer was the great feature of either of these establishments, and 
Johannot and Jew Davis could command 8/. or 9/. per week for singing a 
couple of songs nightly between the pieces. Mr. Wallack, sen., the father 
of the Wallacks of the present day, was at that time a first-rate singer of 
forecastle ditties, and during the enthusiasm that our tars excited in Nel- 
son's time, Mr. Wallack’s “ Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman,’ “ Ben Bob- 
stay,” &c., almost eclipsed the comie warblers in public favour. The last 
time I saw Johannot was in 1813; he was lamenting the decadence of the 
drama (that is to say, the St. George’s-in-the Fields drama), and after 
enumerating many worthies who were gathered to their fathers, he wound 
up the deficiencies of the minor theatres thus,—‘“ And added to all that, 
they’ve now got no one to sing a comic song between!” The last actor of 
the present day who was expressly engaged as a comic singer, to entertain 
the audience between play and farce, was Mr. Sloman, late of the English 
Opera House. The custom is still preserved in some of our provincial 
towns. 

The environs of London then (1797) abounded with tea-gardens and 
summer resorts*, and Johannot, and singers of his estimation, were engaged 
as stars at these places; nay, of such importance at one period was the 
possession of a good comic singer, that Covent Garden Theatre actually 
imported a person called O’Rourke to sing extravaganzas in the Christmas 
pantomimes ; and the necessity of lyric attempts of this kind being made, 
first induced Grimaldi to commence the series of drolleries known by his 
name. Grimaldi's song was, to use a dramatic technicality, “ safe to draw 
507. at half-price.” On one occasion (and I relate it as shewing the as- 
sumed or known value of his vocal efforts) he played Clown, with a song, 
at Sadler's Wells, then posted to the Surrey, and sang “ Tippitywitchet,” 
to adouble encore, and from thence to Covent Garden Theatre, where he 
played Clown in “ Mother Goose,” and sung “ Tippitywitchet” three times 
a He is now in prematifre old age at 56, living in seclusion at Wool- 
wich— 

So fades the mirth of former years! 


Jew Davis and Hamlet.—Mr. Davis, celebrated as a singer, had not an 
equal reputation as an actor ; however, he engaged at a certain theatre as 
low comedian, and the character he made his debét in was the Grave- 
digger in “ Hamlet.” Mr. Davis's style was not peculiarly Shakspearian, 
and one or two hints from the stage-manager at rehearsal were not taken 
with the spirit of suavity in which they were offered. The whisper went 
round that this would be an “ oyster part,” ¢.e., the actor open and close 
the same night ; and Davis, it appears, determined to turn the Jaugh, at 
least, against his manager, He had been told, when the funeral proces- 
sion was about to enter, “ to open the church-yard gate with his spade, 
and remain during the scene in the background,” the stage-manager 
enforcing his direction with “that’s the stock-business, Mr, Davis.” The 
scene was over, the procession entering, but no Davis at the gate: the 





* The Apollo Gardens, Ranelagh, and the Royal Grove, then disputed the pre- 
cedence with Vauxhall in public favour. Messrs. Wrighten and Hook’s ballads 
were the attractions at the latter place, whilst Johannot’s comicalities carried all 
before them at the Grove, 
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grave-digger had very quietly laid himself down. in the. grave: to all re- 
monstrances, he coolly replied, “ This is my business, Mr. ——,” and the 


scene Was at last concluded by clapping the,¢offin,of the dead Ophelia on 
the carcase of the quick grave-digger. rene . 


Transatlantic Thespians.—The first English actors who'vefitured: into 
the provinces of America had the pleasure of: not-only: trudging, : Bat ac- 
tually hewing theirroad occasionally ; and it was-said to be as ¢onimon, if 
an actor was going to New Orleans, to recommiend him va ood wood- 
man, as to bepraise him as.a talented-actor, Cooke, who did’ not! ‘go to 
America until 1812, when every town had a theatre, asked’ somé’6f his 
countrymen how they managed to journey through the wilds and forests 
they must have traversed, “ Oh, Sir,” said Cooper, very pertinently wield- 
ing his hatchet, ““'we axed our way. | 


Readings at Random.—Sowerby, whose mind was always in a ferment, 
made frequently most ludicrous mistakes, and as they were done daring 
moments of abstraction, he remained wholly unconscious of the cause that 
had probably convulsed his auditors. In, the “Iron Chest,” Sir Edward 
says, (Act 3, scene last)— 


Sir Edw, You may have noticed in my library a chest ? 

[At which Wilford starts, when Sir Edward proceeds ]— 
You see he changes at the word. 
Wilford, And well I may! 


Sowerby, whose thoughts were far away, transposed the prominent 
words in the first line thus— 


You may have noticed in my ches¢ a library ! 


At which Wilford: was seized with an irrepressible fit of laughter; Mr 
Sowerby, however, either did not, or would not, notice it; but went on— 


You see he changes at the word. 
But when Wilford exclaimed— 
And well I may! 


the auditors ad ne so perfectly to agree with him; ‘that their laughter 
awakened Mr. Sowerby to “a sense of his situation.” ie 

This actor once saw a performance of “ Othello,” at the ‘Bath Theatre, 
ran out of the boxes, and hung himself into the river, declating * he would 
not continue to live amid people who could applaud such an Othello as the 
one he had just witnessed.” 

He came to London in 1813, and was the first Othello to whom Kean 
played lago at Drury-lane Theatre. ' 


Munden, in the plenitude of his ignorance, boasted that he never read 
any book buta play, no play but one in which he himself aeted, and.no 
part of that but his own scenes. I think it was Mr. Lamb, who, when told 
this, said justly, yet severely, ‘“‘ I knew Munden well, and I deleve him.” 


Longevity of Actors and Dramatists.—It is so commonly believed that 
a theatrical life, being incompatible with early hours, and almost neces; 
sarily involving some sort of dissipation, tends to shorten existence, that it 
may be worth while to sum up at random a few of the living Artists, male 
and female, and to put opposite the number of years since they first sought 
favour in the metropolis. Be it remembered that several of the persons 
undernamed were thirty years old and upwards when they so appeared, and 
that whenever the début occurred in early age we have so specified it:— 


Living Actors and Actresses, No, of years since début, 
John Bannister, junior . : , . 57 and upwards, 
Grimaldi, the Grimaldi (then only two years old) 53 - 


Mrs. Gibbs (as.a child at the Haymarket) . _ 51 09 
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' ©Mrsi‘C.’Kemble (then Miss Decamp, and in 

her thirteenth year) j ‘e ; I 48 ” 
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Sta) rs..Glover oe! . ‘ ° . . 37 ” 
GT tr ’ athews Py P . . . e 3k ” 
r. Liston. ‘ ‘ . > . 30 ” 
Mrs. Davison and Mrs. Bartley . F ‘ 29 a 
Mr. Young, Jones, and Miss Kelly ; 27 ” 
Mrs. Orger e ° ° e e ° 26 ” 
Mr. Wrench . \ ; ; eet. 25 ” 
Méssrs. Abbott, J. Wallack, Miss 8. Booth, 
and Mrs, Egerton ‘ ; ° ° 24 ” 


Messrs. Sinclair and Cooper ‘ . ; 23 ” 
Madame Vestris (at the Opera) and Mrs. W. 

West (then Miss Cooke); these ladies were 

then each in their seventeenth year ‘ 22 - 
Barnett the composer (then a boy, as a singer), 

Mr. T. Cooke, Miss Stephens, F. Vining, 

Mrs. Faucit, and Mrs. M‘Gibbon_. . 21 ” 

Kean and Miss O*Neil came out in 1814, and since that period Miss M, 
Tree and her sisters, Mrs. Wood, Macready, Farren, Harley, Reeve, Mrs, 
Yates, &c. &c., have been added to the list of living performers of celebrity. 

In addition to these veteran actors, a list of veteran dramatists might be 
appended ; it would include the names of one or two octo, and several 
sexagenarians, Colman’s first drama was produced upwards of fifty years 
since; Morton's “ Columbus” in 1792; Reynold’s “ Dramatist’ in 1789 
(he having produced:two tragedies previously); T. Dibdin’s first farce in 
1799; whilst of persons otherwise concerned in connexion with the drama 
a long list. might be formed. Byrne the dancer, father of Oscar Byrne, and 
many of the gymnastic heroes who flourished half a century since, are not 
only living but in perfect health. Of the old school, the — names 
immediately recur to us :—Killigrew, Sir Wm., the patentee, died, at 88; 
Wilks, 68; Quin, 73; Garrick, 65; Mrs. Clive,75; Beard, at the same age ; 
Rich, 70; Macklin, 107; Betterton, 75; Mrs. Siddons, 77; Quick, 80; 
Colley Cibber, 86; King (the original Lord Ogleby), 78 ; Cumberland 403 
Dibdin (the song writer), 74 ; Hull (many years known as the father of he 
stage);'76; Murphy (Arthur), 78; Ambrose Phillips, 78; Southern, 86 ; 
Wycherly, 80 : Vates (the contemporary of Quin, Cibber, and Garrick, 
and whose dramatic life spread over three-quarters of a century), 97. 


Mystification of the Origin of Actors.—No persons for the short, period 
of their popularity engage more attention than actors; yet of no persons 
are $0 few particulars known. Not only are their names disputed, their 
aves questioned, and doubts thrown on the reality of their reputed fathers 
claims (in which perhaps they are not so singular), but who were their 
respective mothers, in one or two celebrated instances, remains, and is likely 
to remain, doubtful. The origin of Shuter (the great comedian) is unknown ; 
one Chapman, an actor and dramatist, who died at an adva ced age in 
1757, was the only person who professed to know anything of him; Shuter 
himsélf said, “ I suppose I must have had parents, but I never remember 
having friends.’ The late Mrs. Powell's parentage could never, be. esta- 
blished, Kean, on his death-bed, ‘denied that Mrs. Carey, his reputed 
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mother, had any’elaim to that title; whilst his belief that the Duke of 
Norfolk was his father had grown with his .growth, and remained to the 
last moment. When a few years since a certain wealthy commoner mar- 
ried a celebrated dancer,.so little did he, even whilst the wedding was on 
the ¢apis, know of the lady's family, that he was actually jealous of the 
attention paid to her by an individual who it ultimately appeared was his 
intended wife's father / In.the last century, when ignorance and illiberality 
mace the mere name of actress an excuse for insult, some of the ladies of 
the drama received handsome douceurs to acknowledge and bring up as 
their own the offsprings of fashionable and noble delinquents. - 

It was remembered by old actors, as a tradition current sixty years ago, 
that the motive for the murder of Mountford* was not jealousy of Mrs, 
Bracegirdle’s attachment for him, but revenge for.his having gained and 
betrayed the affections of a lady of exceedingly high rank in this country, 
and that one of the children whom Mrs. Mountford brought up as her own 
was in fact the fruits of the amour in question, That child was living in 
1730, yet Cibber, who speaks at length of Mountford, does not allude to it. 


The original Spectre.—When Lewis’s Castle Spectre was in rehearsal, 
it was found very difficult to get any person of importance to assume the 
character of the Ghost. Sheridan ridiculed its introduction at all. John 
Kemble said “If the play was not d—d, it ought to be,” and, anticipating 
that event, would only ols Percy, a third-rate part, and assigned the hero 
to Barrymore. Angela went a begging until Mrs. Jordan, from motives of 
kindness, accepted it; and Mrs. Powell, following her example, agreed to 
represent the Spirit. The actors consulted and debated on the subject of 
the omission of the Spectre in the last scene; for, said these learned 
Thebans, after her scene with her daughter; her appearance will be an 
anticlimax, Lewis persisted, consenting only to trust the execution to 
Mrs. Powell. By accident, her name and that of the Spirit had been 
omitted in the bills, and public curiosity was stimulated to ascertain who 
enacted the shade of Evelina. The play went heavily in all but the Ghost 
scenes, and in the last scene she saved the piece by her appearance. The 
actors kept the secret as to who represented the dweller in other realms. 
Sheridan afterwards evidenced his approval of Lewis’s judgment, for he 
introduced Elvira (in her nun's dress) in the last scene oi Pizarro, between 
the combatants, in precisely the same manner as the Spectre in Lewis’s 
drama flits between Reginald and his brother Osmond. Sheridan said “a 
ghost and a dog? could save any theatre ;* to which Lewis replied “ He 
believed that, and that the two next best things were a broken bridge 
and a baby.” 

In Rolla’s escape scene, the two effective points are snatching the child 
and cutting down the bridge to prevent pursuit. 


Kemble's Rolla—Nothing could be more absurd than the manner in 
which John Kemble saved the child; he is pursued by Pizarro’s soldiers, 
who are armed with muskets, and who fire as he flies. Rolla is reekless of 
his own fate if he can but preserve the infant of Cora; but Kemble, for 
the sake of effect, held up the child so as to present a mark it was im- 
possible for the musketeers to miss. His successors have followed his 
example: so much for the conventional rules of the Thespian art. In the 


——— 





* Lord Mohun and one Captain Hill murdered Mountford the actor in cold- 
blood, at his own door, in Norfolk-street, Strand, in the winter of 1692. Hill 
fled ; Lord Mohun was tried and acquitted, but was ultimately killed in a duel by 
the Duke of Hamilton. Mountford's death, its circumstances, and the inexplicable 
nature of the alleged or presumed motives, make the whole story one of deep inte- 
rest. He was 33 at his death. 

t Alluding to the “ Caravan Driver and his Dog,”’ a miserable melodrama that 
owed its popularity to a canine performer, 
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celebrated. picture by Lawrence, Kemble’s head was sketched, but 
Jackson, the pugilist, stood for the arms, legs, and chest. 


Braham's Age and Name.—* 1 remember Braham nearly half'a century: 
he came out at the Royalty theatre the year Kean was born; he was 
never ealled or known as Abraham in my recollection; his name appeared 
in the bills thus, ‘Master Braham, pupil of Mr, Leoni. A pantomime 
called Hobson's Choice was presented there in 1787, in which young 
Braham sang; he was very little noticed, and attracted no attention foe 
years after: 1 fancy he must have been about fourteen, but if so, he was 
small for his age. Mrs. Gibbs was the star there; she was then a-fine 
grown girl, scarcely sixteen. Mrs. C. Kemble (then Miss Decamp), Mrs, 
Bland (then Miss Romanzini), and Samuel Russell (the Jerry Sneak), 
were all mere children at this time, and were mm becoming known to the 
public. Of all these persons, Mrs. Gibbs and Mrs, C. Kemble attracted 
and retained attention most for some years, Braham certainly least,”"— 
Extract of a Letter from a very old Actor, 

Newspaper paragraphists have made the age of the great tenor singer 
a fertile subject for their speculations for some years last past. Delphini, 
an old pantomimist, with whom Braham acted in April, 1787, gave the 
following particulars, which he professed to have from Leoni. Braham was 
born in Rotherhithe, in 1759; his father was a Portuguese Jew, and was 
old at the time of young Braham’s birth: he went abroad and died there 
soon after. Leoni, who took Braham in 1783 or 1784, exercised over him 
not only the control of a teacher, but that of a parent. After the failure of 
Palmer's Royalty scheme, Leoni went to Jamaica, taking Braham with 
him. In 1797 Leoni died there, and his pupil returned to England, and 
shortly afterwards assumed that station in the musical world which he has 
held undisputedly ever since. 

With regard to the name having been altered in the play-bills from 
Abraham, which it has been asserted was hey his appellation, this 
appears very improbable, as it would have been likely to give offence to 
many paront of the Royalty theatre, who were principally Jews; besides 
from the opening of that theatre to the time of its destruction, two or more 
performers of that persuasion have invariably formed members of the com- 
pany. Among them were included Mrs. Bland; Isaacs, the bass singer; 
Sloman; Mrs. Wallack, senior; Delpini, and Leoni himself; Kean’s re- 
puted father and uncle’; and a variety of other persons, who were engaged 
there because their persuasion was a favourable circumstance in the way 
of attracting their brethren. , 

An old hairdresser, still residing in the Minories, tells the following 
anecdote: that Master Braham came about forty-eight years ago to the 
domus of his (the hairdressex’s) master to have his locks cut and curled, 
His master, who ‘knew the young vocalist’s powers, offered to perform the 
operation aforesaid gratuitously if Master B. would favour him by singin 
“The Soldier Tired.” This was agreed upon ; the hair was duly dressed, an 
Master B. taken into the back parlour, where the females of the family 
were assembled to listen to the bravura. Unfortunately, Leoni had grown 
impatient at his pupil's absence, and entered the shop in time to hear his 
protégé “daring again the field” in terrible a Leoni dashed into 
the back parlour, seized his pupil by the freshly-created curls, and (so 
saith the historian) beat him homewards. 


Kean’s Story of a Gambler.—Among Kean’s many social qualities, was 
that of telling an anecdote with a power that made it live before you. The 
erson-of whom the following story was told by him, we shall call Mr, A., 
or he is now living, and it is not to the purpose to annoy a reclaimed 
gamester by an exposure of his name. Mr. A. squandered away his fortune 
in wooing the fickle goddess at the fashionable hells, but he had one rule 
ftom which he never departed: if a winner, he invariably gave the first 
mendicant that met him a sovereign. It happened one wet night that he 
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iarly fortunate ; he had his pogkets full of notes, and he was 
in, vain fora yehicle, when. shiverit ched. female 
4: ed An oe Paes 7 hewn 
umanity.was not wrought up so high.as-..5/, note 

so. violent was shower, that.it would haye. been washed 
ere he could have transferred it from: pocket: to’ the 
pplicant.; he withdrew. his, hand from his, wai pwith 
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a hasty “ 'N yy ee passed on, but not so ayy but.that he: heard 
a cha h, r did not follow, nor futher eA hinge he 
alked Rastil iwarl. but. bis conscience nabrend » sort. of 


rembling fatality seemed to tell him it was unlveky ay to Aad Ageus- 
med Jargess,—a sort of sporting honour, to, whisper that he was defraud- 
ing her of what was in,a measure her due, He turne 404 and retraced 


his steps ; the poor,creature had huddled herself beneath, the portico of a 
wealthy mansion,—he addressed ag lone and a inte tf bent hands a 
51, note. The unfortunate for one doubied the, evi <a her 
senses; af, the Bento she fell, lat the fect 0 -gamester, and literally and 
actually embraced, them nation the eames “ That moment,” 

said the gambler, ‘ ie t e most pein) det my Ke for the first time since 
the days of of baba wep t— at iy blub iat I yowed never to 
game a sy wh pty es hat vow,” Kean 


added, to the bono me ite v dtaty, iy ety ne al i ugh. he had not, 
perhaps, strict ained f faa at t bone is habits were 
generally scl abt 4 #4 hag goon eine ee enough. to. ‘obtain, the. poor 
woman @ shelter for that night, a cnetvants hes her em ployment, and 
up to the period at which Kean told the st ns she. retiinest it with credit 
to herself, ind satisfaction fo her benefactor. 


Rob Roy by desire of Ais, Majesty or Ge es went to Edin- 
burgh, Kean was star-ing there ; ; the King commanded the play of “ Rob 
Roy,” as a national compliment... Kean, of ieemies not play; but -he 
received one-hal ih ts, esha Py. pate nt made months before, 
he was to aye ri come e. indie was dreadfully 
acted. Rob Ro is: Hameron whose powers lay prin- 


ent 

ew in the lana hi os by. ag sn pataons, pho 
played it merel peat belave royalty wh rforce, omitted a 

the tnbic! Fr By Bal eston Mi Fh Ticked, ee the H ymarket, who 
would have been more at home in Dandie Dinmont; and Helen M‘Gregor 
hy Mrs. Renaud. (fornmiérly “Mrs. Powell),“who was: Wd and inanimate. 
Between this lady and his Majesty some acquaintance had-extsted: “many 
years syne,’ and when she appeared, his Majesty bowed; to: her,’ which'so 
overeame the once lovely dane that she was scareely-audibte throughout 
the evening. . Néveér since the production of that attractive drama had it 
been so ill-played as on the night of the Royal visit. 


James Sheridan Knowles.—About 1805, T remember Knowles, w ith. a 
light heart and a slight figure, carrying a pair of colours in the,Tower 
milefs Militia (2d regiment). It was a custom (“ more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance,” certainly) among the Subs to nickname 
one another. Knowles had the sobriquet of Jeremiah, which was enun- 
ciated after the fashion of giving the word of command, f. e. Jeremiah, 
hem!" A pleasant, jolly young fellow he was, and generally liked by all 
who knew him. He, however, quitted the militia, and at the time Jenuer’s 
discovery excited so much interest, practised as a vaccinator at the Insti- 
tution in Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, and after a year or two thus 
passed, went on the stage, which he left for the Professorship of Elocution 
at Aberdeen. Years and travel had made the name of Ensign Knowles, of 
the 2d Tower Hamlets, a thing unremembered by the many who ‘had en- 
joyed his society, and none of them during the sensation that hjs name 
excited some three years since thought of their quondam comrade. Indeed, 
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many who might have remembered “ Jeremiah” had ) 


so certain is aught of the ous to live the 
two years since, at a pro’ 
representation of the “ Hunchback :” one of the 


the Tower Hamlett Tos face, the ve the thdine) nowles, 
terval of at least twenty-seven years, all struck him, He was in a 
q 











at an 


in fever 
of bewilderment ; the place was crowded, and the party in question had 
arrived late, and obtained, therefore, only furtive glances over the shoul- 
ders of the more fortunate and earlier visitors. As his friends muted 
his vehement declaration that Knowles had been a comrade of his, to the 
errors of intoxication, they endeavoured to silence him, and told him he 
most probably mistook Knowles for some 6ne who resembled him. “ It’s 
ill contradicting drunken bodies, right or wrong,” says Jack Havison, “ for 
he who will to Cupar maun to Cupar ;” sd he here, for the military 
gentleman, during one of Knowles’s pauses in er Walter, shouted out 
the sobriquet, with all the vehemence imaginable, So unheard-of and 
inexplicable a solecism in manners occurring In the boxes, naturally created 
a cry of “ Turn him out!” and out he was turned, but not before he had 
again shouted, “ Jeremiah, hem !” so as visibly to attract the attention of 
Knowles. ‘To the remonstrances of the police, and of his friends, the de- 
linquent made no reply, but ejaculating, “ It's him; I'll be d—d, but it’s 
Jeremiah.” The next morning he was so heartily ashamed of the affair, 
that nothing could prevail. upon him to call upon or write to the dramatist, 
who possibly might feel as much pleasure in repos an old acquaint- 
ance at a proper time and B soges as he was anuoyed by the recognition 
under such singular circumstances. 


_ Theatrical Christenings.—Actors in my time were proud of the stage ; 
they now appear ashamed of it. It was common once for actors and ma- 
nagers to name their children after favourite parts or plays; thus, we be- 





lieve Mr. Jerrold named his son ld Penley named four mem- 
bers of his family from Mrs. Brooke’s pastoral Opera, thus : Soehe, Phebe, 
Belville, William. Kean perly named his ae tae; ylock, for 

rs. Sumbell Wells called 


Shylock got him both i i and horses ; and M 
her (?) villa “ Cowslip ge, in rememb 
her celebrity. 


Dowton and Mathews.—Acting depends, after all, much more upon 
personal peculiarities than critics will admit ;—take a few instances. Dow- 
ton’s passionate old men are pronounced faultless; they are so—nothing 
can be more true to nature, for it is Dowton’s nature. I have seen Dowton, 
annoyed at dinner, snatch his wig off his head, and fling it into the fire. 
There is scarcely any extravagance of manner that he has portrayed in 
Sir Anthony, Restive, or Oldboy, that I have not noticed in iP in private 
life.’ IT have seen him deprived of speech by irritation. Mimicry,. in 
Mathews, may be described as an affection of the nervous system. When 
he was a boy, if any one entered his father’s shop who had any striking 

éculiarities of visage or manner, the muscles of Mathews moved sympa- 

hetically, and his ear at the same time caught, and his voice re-echoed, 
the sounds. A Mrs. P——. wife of a solicitor in —— Street, Piccadilly, 
had the good sense to observe this without feeling offended at the liberty 
taken with a slight oddity of her own, and was indirectly the cause of his 
cultivating that talent peculiarly. If practice makes perfect, the great 
master’s perfectibility may be thus accounted for. He adores his profes- 
sion, and though a man of education, and a lover of the fine arts, he makes 
every pursuit bear directly upon his own. 
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Od 20a 
1 (sOWHY "THE MEN DON’? PROPOSE.*: 


“\ Wry don't.the ‘wey Li MAEEE Py s.06% voy bloc 
I wonder why they do! 

When from a sober,single life 
Such benefits accrue; 

IT wonder most that women boast (S518 1 
Their many-score of: beaux, | GO} dei ts 

Yet * sit/and sigh,’” and sadly ory | 
*« Why don't the men propose ?" 


‘Tis very well to greet each belle 
At revel:or at rout; 

To see them flirt, with jewels girt 
Their fairy forms about. 

No quiet seene, to interyene, 
The youthful rey'ller knows ; 

Yet will she sigh, and sadly ery— 
“ Why don't the men propose ? ™ 


Romance they read—yeality 
Is studied but by few ; 
Each lady scribbles poetry, 
And thinks herself “ a blue.” 
Fancy a curtain-lecture read 
In ee and prose ! 
How can they sigh, anil sadly ery— 
** Why don’t the men propose ?”’ 


Silks, satins, millinery new, 
And bills (of course) abound ; 
Such proofs of their extravagance 
All steadier thoughts confound. 
Balls, music-master, all that brings 
One's fortune to a close, 
Cry out against that silly cry— 
“ Why don’t the men propose?” 


If, “spite of all, some “ simple swain™ ' 
Would play the constant beau, 
In vain he tries; /a belle replies, 
In angry accents, “* No.” 
The fault is not with ws, I'm sure 
(Tat ev'ry body knows) ; 
Yet still they ply the idle cry— 
“Why don’t the men propose ?” 
** Why don't the men propose ?"’ ‘tis vain 
To think of such a thing ; 
Who, to abate a hapless fate, 
More miseries would bring ? 
Think of “ a family,” and all 
That mars man’s daily doze ! 
’Tis certain way the ladies ery— 
“ Why don’t the men propose ?”’ eo 





* Intended as an answer to ** Why don’t the men propose?” by T. H. Bayly. 
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BUBBLES FROM BRUSSELS, 
WITH A PUFF. BROM (CALAIS “(PN ROUTE.” ‘BY THE’ OLD LADY. 





“ Would you forget the dark world Wwe ate in only taste of the bubble."— Moore. 





Ir was on the last day of July that I again seated myself in my elbow 
chair, after “ my trip to the Continent,”’ (it is thus L always speak of my 
brief visit to Boulogne-sur-Mer), and having despatched the ‘* Bubbles” 
which were its literary result, to: Mr. Heriry Colburn, I awaited his 
reply with an anxiety natural to one who for the first time ran a risk 
of being published ! 

On the following day I received a)letter, written in a most business- 
like hand; I put on my spectacles, ‘and then ascertained beyond a 
doubt that my “ Bubbles” had produced a ‘sum of money which not 
only sufficed to pay the expenses of my trip, but actually left a surplus 
sufficient to enable me to purchase a muff and tippet for winter’s wear. 
I felt myself at once a literary. character—a regular Trollope; and I 
longed, like that lady, to go tripping again, making (and at the same 
time earning) more notes. And why not do it, thought I to myself? 
Summer is certainly past, but do not all travellers raye about the tints 
~! autumn? It is but the 3rd of September, and in three days [’ll 

e off. 

So again I packed up my two trunks and my bandbox, and left Lon- 
don in an early Dover coach. On British ground [I of course profess to 
blow no bubbles, nor will fF trouble the reader with the troubled waters 
[ met with in my progress to the French coast; I proceed at once to the 
landing-place, and put my foot upon the ladder. 

A disembarkation at Calais is very dissimilar to that which I have 
attempted to describe at Boulogne. No beauty, no fashion attended to 
witness my arrival; the appearance ‘of all about me was thoroughly 
business-like, and though the emissaries of the different hotels did 
certainly rather vociferously announce their respective claims, and one in 
particular did (as Henry Lytton Bulwer says) “‘ nearly scratch my nose 
with M. Meurice’s card,”’ still I must candidly acknowledge that when 
I first stepped upon the pier at Calais, I encountered less annoyance 
than might have been my lot on arriving per coach at the Gloucester 
Coffee-house, Piccadilly. 

Never did I see so triste a place as Calais. There were many well- 
dressed men about the streets, who had evidently seen better, aud far 
more agreeable, days: they had about them a London look, but their 
raiment was seedy, and their countenances sad, 

The Grande Place seems to be the general resort of these forlorn 
ones; there they loitered and lounged, and smoked, and yawned, and 
read papers, and talked, and longed for the hours to pass, though every 
hour was like its predecessor, and each new day a counterpart of that 
which went before it. I was told that at the play I should be sure to 
see all the elite of the place, so at seven o’clock I seated myself in the 
very small, but neat theatre. There was a good house, and being near 
a person who knew “ who was who,” I made a few inquiries, the answers 
to which were enough to make an elderly body like myself wish that the 
earth would open and swallow her.’ For instance :— | 
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500 Bubbles from Brussels. 


'6-That is a handsome‘ WoWidil th ‘Nie seit gs OX, who is she ?” 
“ Oh! the celebrated Mrs, Pokey, who waa,.you know, divorced fyom 
her mgt some‘ years agony, ail Ypadinrol bgs Pr ISITQ 497 
Me adeed ! and t at gentlema who, is ry ‘ing to. her ? [jyrus aoybind ) 
‘That is Colonel Finch, who eins vith , L present) boononir 
“ Hem! Who is that pretty x Aas blue, im the, dress carcle 27.7 
r on ¢ gee eran are officer,” ‘th a9lion Thre 10 rr on par 
‘e i! siti pr 1 if not, to meap tl & person, , inst ,Oul, 
“ ¢he one-in the’ teat a box ?” ' - eat 


ow t eStt rel li, Sato poRty {: »od_bluqw tgdw varrol 
*'T'beg your pardon’;—that is the, notorjqus La y, Blank. w Oe i 


I had heard quite enough of Lady Blank, and therefore. hastily, turned 
the conversation, determining at the same time to ask no more questions, 

The next morning I got into the Lille, diligence, and, set, off,,on) my 
journey towards Brussels, Now some, few. of my English, readers; may 
possibly tot know what a, French diligence is hike; I will, endeayour, to 
déscribe it. “It is as unlike an English, light. safety-coach, licensed to 
curry four inside, as possible. I may be wrong, and, if so, I am open; to 
conviction ; but I do. consgjentiously declare, that 1 believe, the dihgence 
in whith I left Calais, wanticeneet to carry nineteen people, not including 
the'conductbur, Tt was a huge byil ing,, consisting. internally, of three 
apartments : the’ front ‘division held, three; p¢ople, and, here, most. for- 
tuitately P Obtained 'a seat ; in the centre uF the vehicle was a large apart+ 
ment holding six, and_ behind, that again an inferigr chamber, m which 
were stowed away six more living beings. Thus fifteen were imprisoned 
withiti the bowels of thé machine; the othérs were~on the roof, with,a. 
prodigious quantity of NEES, and when at, last the lumbering, vehi¢le 
was’ et in’ dtion, the noise that it made, exceeded all description. 

By ‘iny side sat ‘a fat Engtishwoman with her maid, who said she. was 
going te Brussels'to, stay with a married, sister. J never discoyered. the 
exact Guility 6f ‘thy cotipanion; but from her conversation, I decided 
that she was somethipg very low, aspizing among, strangers to appear 
something pay HG St . = . sits t tant) 

* Por itiy part,’” Sind she, “these, pubfic' vel clo will he the, death, of 
me; but posting alone, without a smattering of the lingo ofthe place,as 


‘ 


very Ml cotiveiitent.” , 


. 


| roles (otitw & tak wen! 
‘This T reddily admitted’; but added, thiat t tien A ted S as 


the Milientes’ certiiinly were, the pleasure of travelling amply yepaid tag 
for entering them.” | 


, comngi gbhe isd 
A¥ ;"'so people says,’ she replied, * but for me, and the likey, who. 


has one's ‘oitiforts at home, these numble-cumtumbles won't, do ;,, but. 


travelling's all'the fashion now, and that’s one reason m come, ,, What) 


sweet! books they writes on the subject! pray, ma’am, haye you seen the 


‘ Diarvhyar of at Inyalid?* that's quite the true thing, I assures y¢;,,| 


I shouldn’t wonder, ma’am, if you were to make your little reminys- 
ceheés, ‘atid ull T begs is, that you won't go and put me into your Pats 
b of coutse expressed my surprise that she should suppose an, 
woman like me had any idea of printing my tour ; and as to puthing her ’ 
or any other mdividual into my book, the very suspicion was au, insult, 
The fortified towns in France and Belgium quite astonished me, every 
town of ‘consequence was'a fortified town, and we penetrated gateways, 
traversed ramparts, anid cross¢d draw-bridges, until they, became as, amiljar 
to me as milestones and turnpike-gates, by slodw 





Ft, i 


|. Bubb es from Poidet:,, rod @ ett i750 


Ab Crave eet petty town, we passed, 8 paved sent ' 

boxes, great guns, and iy 3, and ratt led ‘over th ep 
here 
; 


of bridges until I h to ina brig city 5. 
commenced the 'tigid oxithnii tid}i-o os ASspo yn 2 

Nothing tat dé’ tore! iaihoyiid tha Bata at the end of very 
half- ozen - dozen miles ; I was Prin to hav mislaid ak Tttlo imports 
ant? mar ‘iy iy ; confused search after it, I Was always, consi: 
dering wh ~ w nde _be A consequence if in the end, if s, not ferth- 
coming, ° Du e- Was “Our Next Tes ing-p lace ; a. h ny rs = 
th town! where 'T am told they ‘manufacture. Ttoat exce fenk gin. 

lene Wwe jotiti eyed’ ea alon a lovely Foad, jartly on ithe b banks of a es 

2b then ‘cere ‘avenues of’ fi e'trees, until ° we, arf ived at, Cassel ; and, 
now 'T* sth erly ‘ata ‘logs'to give an idea, of th loy cliness of that spot. on 
a bright'*atnmer’ 8 day, It is bw (Pah a hill, and the yiew equals, if. 
not exededs, any inland prospect that I'am aan es wit ID.oue OW, 
little fdlanid: 

Twill ‘not! compare it with rea ‘for’ ‘there is noriver; but the 
view front the Malverti hills'is mt ¢ nanie xd with | it, Near this place 
is ‘# monastery of ‘La AF aa a “1 ats up ‘my, mind, to. visit ;, but, 
having discovered that’ I no lade of § pening palettes, valet 


liké: Rosalind, 
i co Mey did suit é all points ‘Uke a ‘man; a 


anid this not’ exactly’ suiting an old’ lady? 8 “pre sais 1 gave, up the 
point, e' 


ig 


'Tournay is a very. fine siete town, and Ath: ie ly Tens formidable, 
Lille, colt titatbet for its manifactures, is a large cheerf} fil, eo Bnistal- 
likecity; but its métchundise being silken, sheen, an Bh Tins and. 
sugars, “the shop-windows are ‘particularly gay, full, of shawl 8 ‘and, acarts, , 
silks' and satins. |’ fhommoa enw ode dod 

“AY Tength we'dtrived at’ finissels! and’ established ¢ fin VES, not atthe 
nominally first hotel, ee elle Right pat at the J Europe; its 

yor? heihoeur't aCe. 


lace reo md} 900 
héver uhw ‘h dite sérted-loo hi Fall Ct’ is in “the ‘month, of Sep-, 


tember write. ndon, at, the same period, whens ‘no,one that 
you fy cael es: “ he intends remaining four- -and- iwenky hours, | 
cai ‘stately ‘be’ Moré avatdte’ hig Wl 
hae a ds immensely to the sombre appearance of, Bry secls. ity the 
sutnther, is thé nédr approximation of ruins to its most splendid palacesy 
antl) ot cheerful. ny The Royal Palace is beautiful, and,inexs,) 
dot ie it is'the laté palace of Count Crockevburg, in a state.of rainas, 
tioti$ “it having been knocked about his ears at: the panied of the meyer 
lutiin, "The park, formerly surrounded with gilded rails, is now) huts | 
dled'in} like’ ‘an extensive piggery; and though all this uproar -and 
mutihition’ happened three years ago, not one blemish, has been ap yet 
ed! 
may English families have left, the town since that, period of commo-. 
tion) anid’ we cannot wonder at their flight, as some friends,of mine, who 
lived tr the’ centre of’ the most disturhed quarter, had, their,.marble. 
aaa piece forced by & calinon-ball into the centre of, their, drawings), 
fi 


they lived’ abl lashed mutton, cooked in. the, garret, during. : 


the whole disturbance. 
Those who delight in giving Boulogne a bad name, call her the refuge 
for the destitute; but there appeared to me to be more notoriously bad 
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502 Bubbles from “Brussels. 


English at Brussels: it seemed, indeed, to be the last refuge of the in- 
famous on a grand scale. These notorious personages would find Bou- 
logne much too quiet a place for them’; ‘aha fot having a chance of 
admission into good society, they would have no public amusement to 
occupy their time. Boulogne has indeed her club, where, as I walked 
wp' the Grande Rue in summer-time, I heard laughter and, billiard balls, 
and saw men sitting, without their coats, with the backs out of the 
drawing-room windows. But this club is, I believe, a harmless sort of 
tittle-tattle place, where an old lady like myself might pass away an 
hour talking over the demerits of her neighbours, without seeing any- 
thing to shock her eyes. Up-stairs, three stories high, 1’ beliéve, they 
have a little snug play; but on the drawing-room floor,’ billiards, 
newspapers, and gossip, form the indulgences of the subscribers. Now, 
this would never do for the notorious absentees of Brussels ; soniething 
more exciting is required by these well-whiskered, honourable gentle- 
men, 

I have before observed that T have only seen Brussels owt of season ; 
and the new town consequently looked like a desert: of the old town, I 
can, however, give a different account; it is full of pretty shops, and ex- 
hibited sufficient bustle and animation. 

Some distingué women were to be seen, but very few smart men. The 
men, indeed, appeared to be strangers in what they ¢alled “ travelling 
dresses *?—blue blouses and cloth caps; looking more like butchers’ 
boys than gentlemen. Oh for the old school! (an old lady may be 
pardoned the exclamation.)—-Oh for the days when a gentleman could 
be distinguished at a glance from a barber’s ’prentice !—QOh for the days 
of embroidery aud ruffles! Alas! revolutions came (in dress, as well as 
graver matters,) and then people left off their ruffles, and took to cuffs ! 

To Waterloo, of course, | went ; and the guide ‘as usual picked up 
from among the rubbish the bullet he had yesterday buried there: the 
crop of bullets is inexhaustible. | 

But it is of bubbles, not of bullets, that I write ; and though I might 
expatiate by the hour together respecting persons and thimgs beyond my 
comprehension, yet, there would be no novelty to the ans so many 
travellers have trod the same path, and done the same thing. 

[ know very little about pictures, and therefore I have neyer alluded 
to the various collections which (though in ignorance) T enjoyed at 
Brussels and at Antwerp. But at the table dhote at the latter place, 
| met my old companion of the diligence, who talked to me with much 
animation about the shay drivers of Ruby's, and the specimens of Do- 
minie Sampsons. But autumnal breezes began to roar very like the 
winds of winter, and the leaves were rapidly falling from the trees: it 
therefore became necessary for me at once to pack up the two trunks 
and the bandbox, and hasten homewards, or else to take a lodging and 
tarry the winter at Brussels. I soon seated myself again in_ the dili- 
gence, once more made my appearance at the long table at Roberts’s 
hotel at Calais, and after bubbling rather pear Shorting the channel, I 
landed at Dover, and advanced by easy stages to London. Next summer 
my bubbles from the crater of Vesuvius will astonish everybody. At 
present Iam comfortably established by my own fire-side, and wish 
during the winter months to think of no bubbles but those which 
emanate from the tea urn. 
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{) Tug, Recent Cuances.—Tue past nouth has been distinguished by 
an event of the highest importance to ‘the couiitry, and produttive of 
the most powerful effects upon all its political interests. A change of 
Ministry has taken place—or, we should rather say, the Administration 
is in abeyance ; for, with the exception of a few absolutely-essential 
offices, and those only filled pro tempore, not an appointment has been 
made. To account for this delay—this ministerial interregnum—we 
must go back to the proceedings of the 14th of November. 

It has always been our practice—at least in this department of the 
Magazine—to abstain as much as possible from political discussions ; 
leaving to our readers the occupation of drawing their own inferences 
from our statements of facts, and the truly national privilege of arguing 
and debating them, each according to his views ren principles. This 
course we shalt follow in the present ‘instance ; but from the peculiar 
nature of the circumstances connected with the event we have just 
announced, we feel compelled to enter rather more minutely than usual 
into the details. | 

Upon the death of Earl Spencer—an event always anticipated as one 
very likely to shake the stability of the Cabinet (from which, since its 
original formation, Lord Grey, Lord Ripon, the Duke of Richmond, 
Mr. Stanley, and Sir James Graham, had retired)—it became necessary 
to find a substitute for Lord Althorp, as Chancellor of the Excheyuer ; 
and although a very considerable number of highly-respectable and 
honourable gentlemen felt themselves perfectly qualified for that office, 
Lord Melbourne had some doubts as to the selection of one who should 
combine all the qualities which Lord Althorp had, with perhaps one or 
two others which his Lordship had not. In order, therefére, to settle 
his judgment, and put things en train for a partially new arrangement, 
the noble Premier proceeded to Brighton, to take the King’s pleasure 
upon his suggestions, and to receive his Majesty’s commands as to 
carrying them into execution. . 

Accordingly, his Lordship proceeded to the Palace, where, after expe- 
riencing the gracious kindness and hospitality of the King, he com- 
municated the object of his visit, for which his Majesty, undér the 
circumstances, was thoroughly prepared; and, upon the conversation 
which ensued a difference exists, in consequence of the friends of the 
late Ministers denying that Lord Melbourne ever declared an opinion that 
the Cabinet must fall to pieces, either before, or after Parliament met, 
or that he avowed his anxiety to resign, or that he stated that if ‘Lord 
John Russell became leader of the House of Commons, Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Spring Rice would inevitably resign ; or that he stated that 
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there, was a-portion of the Cabinet which could never be prevailed upon | 
to forego.\its, determination te, push |certain’ innovations upon: certain! 
pouats to extremes; avd that there was no greater cliande of their agree- 
ing at the,meeting of Parliament, than, there existed upon: that day);- or | 
that, having made this, statement and avewal and declaration, he\suggested 
a change of Government, and thatthe Duke of\ Wellingtéh should: be 
ae Wr aa ogoaeoot bur ,noitasrwse elt of esoten yaidl adT 
hat Lord, Melbourne, neither declared, nor avowed, non sta tedy! adr: '- 

suggested any. of these things, we think extremely probable; and herein: ‘| 
lies, the, equivecation,’ which, marks, the denial that he:dédy which his: | 
been, pus forth by) the discontented, portion of the: ex+-Manistry-+4f any 
portion ef it can, be-called contented+-in order to prove. that) they have! 
been,,** turned ont; and have; mot resigned. But what we take/te'be - 
the, fact--and we can readily. believe any: fact which tends to place the: 
character of Lord,Melbourne in; its true light, that of an. honourable and 
high-minded nobleman-—is,, that. the; King), must, long have: seen, 
what, has. been.evident/ to, so, many of his subjects, that, the Ministry 
were pursing, a, course (which; day by day gradually, separated them 
more and more {fram |, the: people; and, that |even in the measures they 
did. propose; they »vere. far; from, unanimous; Ahat the general character 
of their, proceedings,.was, such;that mot only}five)or'six ef the more 
influential members. of, their. Colleagnes’ had -seceded, but that Lord 
Grey, wha had, been their leader, and the Lord/Chanecellory who actually 
was the Solen,of the party, had both denounced the Jengthened strides 
with which ;the: Durham party proposed.to' mar¢h to.the next for who 
should say, what,would have been the ulterior objects of| their exertions ?— - 
and that, therefore, it, was mecessary his| Majesty, should inquire into the 
truth or falsehood of the. rumours |which had reached him, and the real 
scope and aim, of sylat was. passing before his eyes.)o ci). 

This was absolutely, essential tothe formation of/ an! opinion upon the 
line, his. Majesty. should pursue.in filling wp)the| vaeaney caused! by| Lord 
Althorp’s, accession, te ;the (Peerage; and of whom could, his Majesty. so 
naturally, or with|hetter hopes of success .inguire; than ‘of the d’rme 
Minister ?, | The King, therefore, put. questions, upon! all the most .im- 
portant, points, and what, was: Lord Melbourne to ny, in reply: ?.) Was 
he, forthe sake of his Colleagues-—+of, himself we will venttire to ‘say he 
never thougni+—tg equivoeate, or to speak falsely to his Sovereign? The 
King, therefore) asks, and Lord) Melbourne answers,—and ‘this is the 
shuffling “‘ circular ?’, put about by the late Cabinet. justified, im saying 
that, Lorn, Mensourne. neither “ declared,’ nor “ avowed,” nor 
“stated,”’ nor ** suggested.”>—He did none of them ; but he replied fairly 
and honestly ta the, prudent and sagacious interrogatories of the King; 
and the result, was, the change of Ministry. In the same way,.as:to' the 
nomination of his successor, might not the King have asked, “* Don’t you 
think the best thing I can do under the circumstances, is te send for the 
Duke of, Wellington??? Might not Lord, Melbourne. have ‘answered, 
“ Yes, Sire, 1 think: it is; for-if the Duke does not undertake the forma- 
tion ofa; Government, himself, hes the most likely man to suggest:some 
other, efficient person.” 

On,, Saturday, the, Duke, arrives, at the) Palace, and, as. the King’s 
servant, without hesitation, obeys the King’s commands ; and in the face 
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of alkjthe difficulties which must neccesarily present themselves; wider 
takea:the task;imposed upon him ;~but:how? For his'owh eids,“for 


his-own obyects,-—for his own advantage? No; ‘his Grace agrees to tse 


all -his; energies! to:carry onthe ‘affairs Of the Government’ pro tempore, 


tT 


andy wanda} the iarrwal-of Sir: Robert Peel, 'avhom he CaPnesttys veCom 


mendlsidovhis Majesty as his new\Prémiers 9 


The King agrees to this suggestion, and messengers aré despatched 'to’ | 


Sir: Robbrt 5'-buty as he happened at the time'to be iw Itaty, probably ‘at 


Rome or! Naples; it: became absolutely: necessary! that ‘until his atrival in’ 
England a provisional Government should be formedy by which the routine’ | 


business ‘of the country should be condacted: ‘Accordingly the Duke) in’ 
order ité evince: his readinéss to stand in! the breach,’ is ‘sworn ‘in' Horie 


Secretary, \it bemy absolutely necessary that thete should be one Secre-’ ’ 
tary.of ‘State «im existence 5 and it also ‘being necessary that the Great - 


Seab should not remain in! the hands'of ‘an’ exsChancellor, and’ as ‘its 
powersare never dormant, it» bedainé! espevially necessary to appoint a 
Lord Chantellor,~—whose dignity; office, ‘and: authority are constituted 
by the: mere’ delivery 66 the Seat by the King“these' two appomtinints' 
—temporary+—were made; and. subsequently a Board of ' Treasury was 
appointed, | for the plain ‘rehsor that ‘the: signatutes of three 8 ate 
necessary to the »validity/of:any publie!order, warrant, br minute of 


Treasury,» And ipon' these appointments the Radicals make an ottery, | 
and talk of the’ Wellingtoh Ministry.’ |The! Duke uf Wellington neither’ 


is, nob will be, Prime Minister ; how can he'be,' having tecomniendéd: 
Sir Robert Peelofor:the’ office: having sent for bimy andl in his letter 


having told’ him that he as nordesire for office at ally batethaecdf he 


thinks he ean be of any tee to the’ King orcountry; he is willing to’ take’ 


any! office ‘wider his‘ Administtation Sir Robert! niay ‘pdint out? 
In order more distinctlyto markithat mot‘ one’ step has ‘been perma: 
nently taken, the: Duke: has assomed an offiee whiet he does nut mean’ to 


holds). He lias jomed iw: the! tamporary Treasury Comission ‘men of 


the highest :#ank,'who could Hot sit permanently ut the’ Board, such ‘as 


Lords: Rosslyn} Ehenborough; ‘and Maryborough, in’ ‘order'to show the 
temporary nataré dfitheir| appointments y and! even the Great Seal is Tieldl'''’ 
by Lord Lyndhurst with his Chief ‘Barony, 'so'thdt ify in the judgment |” 


of Sit Rebert’ Peel it oaght td be transferred to’ other hands; it itity "#6 « 


be deoiie. ‘In-all’ these! proceedings, | therefore, ' the Duke has: ¢léarly 


anddistinctly!shown to those who understand such matters, that the pres" ‘ 
sentuis aimerely provisional Government, and that id pote a Adtiis: 


nistration is kept-in abeyance till the return to Engla 
headi: ! [J . “F 
Tnspeculating apon the great question of a change of Government, 
when |it)/is actually effected, and the new arrangements made, it’ is 
impossible  tiot to admit, that from the beginning to the end of’ the 
careet iof the: last Ministry, even before the secession of its most able, 
and. as far asthe country is concerned, the most’ influetitial of its mem~ 
bers; it disappointed the expectations even of its’ most zealous supporters : 
there:appeared ‘at one time a liberality of promise and profession, which, 
at another, did not ripen into action and performance. » At’one’ period? it 


‘of its ‘permanent 


conciliated, at) another threateriéd ; it was evidently not unanimons, and ’ 


its weakness was most frequently betrayed by needless concessions’ and 
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unealled-for severities. The management of our foreign. affairs,—the 
state of, of our colonies,—the condition of Ireland,—the total inatten- 
tion to the agricultural interests, the care of which was. chiefly mani- 
fested by the remission of the tax upon shepherds’ dogs,—the reckless 
indifference to the manufacturing interests, manifested by a. devotion to 
the cause of free-trade, worthy a better cause ;—add to these the inde- 
cent and ludicrous dissensions which were made publicly to appear, and 
nobody will, we think, venture to deny, that the ephemeral popularity of 
the Whig Ministry was gone. But enough of the past: it, is; neeless 
either regretting or disctissing what is past ; let us look forward. to days 
to come. The Duke of Wellington has, as we have seen, temporariiy 
assumed the Government, and, until Sir Robert Peel comes, nothing will 
be permauently fixed. We hope and trust,—for upon that will depend, 
as we firmly believe, not only the stability of the ministry, but the tran- 
quillity and prosperity of the country,—that the new Premier, be he Sir 
Robert Peel or any one else, will calmly and steadily contemplate the 
actual state of the country, and not hastily mistake the disappointment 
of the people arising from, the non-fulfilment of their expectations in 
accordance with the promises of the Whigs, into a total abandonment of 
all the objects to which they were taught to look forward. 

The country, generally, is as much averse from the mischief and 
misrule of the ultra-Radicals as they are from the unbending stiffness of 
ultra-Toryism. An ultra-Tory Ministry, which either does not see, or 
pretends not to see, that there is much to be done in the way of reform- 
ing abuses, and clearing away the rubbish from ancient institutions, 
without touching the foundations, will be as mischievous and as short- 
lived as one which, without reason, moderation, or justice, would attempt 
to lay the axe to the root at once, and subvert and overthrow all the 
things that be, so that a new order might arise of their own creation, 
which those who have longest studied the subject and can best appreciate 
the chimerieal propositions of political visionaries, know would only be 
productive of scenes such as have been acted in other countries,—nay, 
even in Our own,—and which have had merely the effect of destroymg the 
alleged deformities of a government, to induce, after a short and difficult 
struggle, its real faults to be regenerated and flourish with redoubled 
vigour, 

At the present period the country is divided into two parties ouly— 
Conservatives and Destructives. Ultra-Tory and ultra-Whig are. dis- 
tinetions which have merged in the others. Of the Conservatives there 
are as many Whigs as Tories. The Destructives are but one class, and 
as the term imports, upon their admission into office, or their exclusion, 
depends the safety of the empire. None but the rashest or weakest 
monarch in the world would endure their exaltation, Well, then, it 
hecomes essential to form a Conservative Government ; but a Conserva- 
tive Government now does not necessarily imply a Tory Government : 
for instance; Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham are not Tories, they 
are Whigs; but they are Conservatives. Many more such, of talent 
fully adequate to the tenancy of office, might be quoted, who, py wane 
with the Coneervative Tories, would form a Government whic might 
for years resist the attacks of the Destructives and the Irish Repealers. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds of those in whose 
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hands thé destinies of the country are now placed, that, the! metsure of 
reform having been carried, it becomes their duty to carry its provisions 
} effect, so as to ‘produce what benefits it is capable of producing ‘to 


the ; who, as yet, it must/be admitted, have not been made prac- 


tically sensible of its salutary: effects;:and ‘wherever it should appear 
that the measure may with safety be improved and te+modified, to amend 
und alter it 80 as to suit the circumstances of the caso. Abovelalljletthem 
protect ‘the agriculturists and the manufacturers; and let us, if possible, 
get rid of that unnational partiality to France, and that utmational 
favour ‘and ‘protection to her produce, by which the industrious English- 
man as deprived of the means of gaining an honest livelihood by the 
exercise of his trade. In short, let the new Ministry come to the country 
with a fair and open declaration of their views, based upon principles of 
economy, non-interference with foreign Governments, care of the labour- 
ing classes, and a desire for the reduction of the public burdens—(all of 
which the last Ministry promised)—and shortly give an earnest of their 
intentions, and we have no hesitation in saying! that their career will be 
long and prosperous; and all Conservatives—that is, all true English- 
men—whether W hig or Tory, will rally round them, to support the Altar 
and the Throne from the attacks of what, with such a junction of feel- 
— and parties, will become a small, even if a desperate faction, in the 
tate. 


Ferpinc a Pranet.~—Last month we had to notice a most extra- 
ordinary and almost incredible piece of infatuation on the part of 
a young lady at Shadwell, who, under the advice and control of a gipsy 
woman, kept “ feeding a planet,” in order to know her fortune and find 
out her sweetheart. We have now to record a piece of matured 
stupidity far beyond the indiscretion, or innocence, or idiotism of a girl. 
Indeed, unless it were, like the former one, authenticated by the police 
reports, we could not imagine it possible that such credulity and in- 
fatuation could exist in what is called this enlightened age. 

There live in East-lane, Walworth, a tradestnan and his wife rejoicing 
in the name of Peebles; and one day a gipsy of what Mr. P, called an 
‘* interesting appearance,” entered and bought a pair of Mr. P.’s unmen- 
tionables. In the course of bargaining for these essential articles, the 
black-eyed beauty gently insinuated that she was possessed of a know- 
ledge of future events, and that she could tell him something very 
strange, of which faculty she gave Mr. Peebles a striking specimen by 
mentioning to him some circumstances which had actually occurred in 
his own family, of which he, poor easy man, fancied nobody except 
himself and Mistress P. knew one single syllable. 

Peebles went to his wife and told her what had occurred, and more- 
over, that the gipsy was desirous of communicating something to both 
of them together, which would turn out of the greatest possible import- 
ance to them. Mrs. Peebles was inspired for the moment with that sort 
of feeling which the mention of “ an interesting gipsy with black eyes” 
by a husband excites in a wife. However, it seems that i East-lane, 
Walworth, the finer sentimentalities give way to more worlily feelings, 
and Mrs, P. was delighted with the idea of making her fortune, and 
driving out in a une-oss-shay, and so the shop-door was closed, business 


was suspended, and the gipsy called into council. 
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; it gc 9) lz29ligduob GY mM io 
“The'interdsting' young creature then’ tola the respe bla) Peebleses 
that she came to London—from, what apAltig herworld she did not 
communicate—in order just , ® mention, ¢ hat there was an iron chest 
filled with treasure buried in the neighhoarhood which could only be 
recovered by a charm which she 
asf ‘Chamning, creatune t”? said Peebless:i))ico0. asd vvaoa anT 
ditto, Prals sal his. wife, edi mo 9d 02 eB Aue 290084 evOrisy ii 
re then told. them.that) as nothing: could: Ve got for nothing, ie world! 
cost them a,trifle ia theoutset,'but! that. itavdudddbe like sbwite ‘ar’ 
acorn, to raise an) Oak. Mx; Reebles:jugt ventured to inquire’ how ‘titel 
it, would Ly He uire in the first instahice to :play ‘at the tempting “ehe? 
proposed? ‘how, much P, to)pay dawn, before they arrived atthe Tytakes” 
up?, The “ intexesting” .girb-said ©1002 -woald! dos whieh: num bY 
placed within, the. leayes of aoparticulax chapter of the Bible?? (70) « 
Peebles. looked somewhat, astounded. at) the ‘amount;-but the” gipsy’ 
reli¢ved all; his scruples -by telling hint: that, although the sam ‘sounded 
lange, yet so,.conyinced was ah¢of the éureddsis.of beri proceedings, that she 
won assist. them, inthe repovery of thechest:by contributing 502. her- 
f.,, Thus, proving, hexself,as disinterested: ap interesting, she departed, 
re already-woa the galden opinions: of’ the | house ‘of Peebles; ‘nd 
promising, toreturn, the nent diay. odtidiodiosl yd hoor 
Sure enough) she came, ‘bringin with‘ herva pair- bf lasiciont bate 
which, had,,been, dug up by herself; these might | have: bert expected 5 
but she. also, brought..a. fifty’ pound! note. io: Wherdupon ‘the ‘sapient 
mh pra uaer thirty; sovereigns and, twe ‘ten’! pou notes, ‘all: real, 
od, and genuine. Then, gip called for the Bible, and said it was ne- 
toch for, My,,Peables and: his» wife: to::swear that 'they never would 
diyulge anything, that might, cour, i This: trifling iedrentony of selling” 
themselves, to the devil, instead of sellingia :pait ofvematl-elothes to the’: 
EIEN) WAS of course, performedssSbe thenotool from her “pocket a! 
sheet, of ;, thick,. cantridge ( paper; andiaskedo Mr. Peebles ‘for’ itty 
peunde, whigh,,,eerdl;, har serond ishe, packed: tbgether With as! nvany" 
grains of, wheat as; thene were sovereigns) “haltaeaeotton itt: all Gp and 
tied. the pareelto the Bible, she delivered: the-whols-chatin 16! the Avise: 
and confiding; Mx; Peebles, with. avanjunction to} put» iit whete no- ‘inhi’ 
hand could touch, no, human eye could sec) it,! for tlitec\duls'} at! the: 
iration, she would seturn, open the’ parcel, ap with the iron! chest, Hid 
ake asirach; as Rothschild. ; 
y,, Went—another-avd a third+Gip might be! delet 0h” 
a9 expured-till, at.last, the Peebleses took a peep—+there’ was’ the 
Bible—there was, the parcel; however, at last the lady vowed ehe \would 
open it, whateyer might be the result. She did 'sowhen I6 anid behold! 
there wag. ,the, Bible, but instead of the parcel containing the Hundred | 
pounds, they found one well-stored with leaden dumps and dirty per 
The 4 ‘charming woman, had. most dexterously: exchanged thie Valtid- 
ble distillation fromthe brains, of. the Peebles, for one of her own §! thus’ 
getting clear, off with their, money, and: leatangi them: nothing bap the | 
“ 4 A, J Wo bes a sisi" 
Nob y can, pity, such |doltish: stupidity, dnd: we: sishonld think Past’ 
Lane Will be, ng agreeable .s¢jonr for, this mdst/ extraordinary daze?’ 
Folly will, in; Walworth, henceforwand, sbeealled: Pedbletsm,'aud the: dy 
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future rina Mrs. P. he | doubtlessly made in. the Words, of, Miss 


PvP yedart of | : 

jon bib oie bl Toe Blow ban You See ‘me inidde, 10] 

jeodo cov as enw Dhelsport or euch & gipsy? 

od vino bluoo dori Bagkey fades» my ft | 
4 myrovyouVwMel 


Tae Recent Fires.—Incendiarismy which we have before had to) tice 
in various instances, appears to be on the increase ‘as thé days shorten— 
this as,/natural enough ; and! whem the favourable clianye ne the’ ibn 
ig, coupled, with what has) been ithe ‘indifference or the ‘lenity of the 
Government, or the magistracy, promidds alriclY harvest of déstraction. 
Of|course.the fire, at. the) Parligment Houses | was’ purely accidental, in 
spite; off Messrs. Cooper, Jones, Mocher &(Co., Mi. 


} SOIBD vila tac 
NAOMI IO 


senor? dircw ballin 





! )'Snell’s pris ‘and 
Mas. Weright’s| nose, Mr. Cross’ callousness, or Mr. Turlong’s ac (9 
Tight - 


no reward 7s.,pffered/ to any: person: to ¢ome® forward and throw'a 

upoy what we suppose..the: Government thdug ht was sufficiently eh 
before, and, the \consequence, | of | this! isy the destruction, a few nights 
afterwards, of ns much: as could be destroyed Of the works ‘of the Thames 
‘Tunnel, for the completidm-of which the’ Ministers had just advanced, 
or) promised to advaaice, a quarter of ca iniltion of moiiéy’;! after’ that, 
haying some,other object in view, itwelye or thirteen hotises are burnéd 
in the neighbourhood by Rotherhithe—~all acvidental, to’ ‘be! stire“no 
reward—no., belief—no, suspicion: » What fdllows? “A” forthight’ differ 
another, fire breaks yout inthe same nvighbdurliood,” it’ a’ store formerly 
used,as.a granary, .but(which could! only, be! apprdadhed by tates’ pad- 


7 > , ef ' vel ion t a! fy aT ( | 
loeked, | jor, by. scaling the. walls ;' twelve uF tlrinteen niore ee 


degtroyed.); bis: bus lditl oft tot bollso qig «odT canes | 
inguiry, it turns,outthat dn Friday night; the 2st; two’ nit Wea 
in, great coats|cataerever from othe London side of. the river, ‘arid’ 
at, Church Sthiray tobe: to. thie former! scene of! devastation, ati close, 
also, to. the granaky, I Hires ate: frequent im this-telhBourhddd,” says 
ong, of the fellows :to wtheqwaterman, Wwhdse tanec’ i! Storey!” Ye 
replied, Stoney; S.wevhave thad: enough hereto Yast us! for sever! fs,” 
on, which; the pthet-stdarigen feplied; “Perhaps not4-you Wi P Have A few 
sa 


.Upon.the sceond vctasion some notice is'taken paid tipon'& very pe 
uy 
midedt | 





more, yet? They were; then seen: to: walk off through ‘the chireh-¥ 
in, half, an. hourefterwards: the: fire was discovered; which’ 
sexen more houses.) ‘The Duke of WeELLAING TON saw the chutchw 
the following morning, and a proclamation,’ offéring w hwndféd poun 
rewar(l, inj addition te one of a hundred pounds ‘from sa ge 
issyed.,, All over the, country conflagrations are occurring ‘tighh iy, 






har 


persans, than ‘many people think—would very speedily be detected.’ 





THR. Recess Executions.—A circumstance has occurréd“or rat] er 
hag, been in, course of occurrence for nearly five months—which’ cills 
for, the most setious and decided interference of the lévislaturé! Same- 
where in July, two men, Garside and Mosely, were convicted of deli- 
berate; murder, for hire ;—they’ were sentenced ‘to bé hanged, ‘as t 7 
richly; deserved to be: When the day of execution cme ''to""be fixe - 
the, ‘city, sheriff. declined! | sccisig. the sentence Cartiéd’ itito ‘effect, 
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we, pre quite (sure that if the active metropolitan 'pdlite’ were di état 
make search, the: perpetrators—who are organized and guided ¥ higher 
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asserting it to be--since the Reform Bill same into operation-the duty 
of the county sheriff to. do so. The refusal caused a; reference+the 
men were respited, in order to give time fon.a decision. .The delays in 
the Home Office prevented any answer then—the, men! were respited 
again. ‘The Crown-lawyers were consulted ;—law/ goes, slowly+time 
ny: FR erm respite, each respite giving the wretched, gulprits; a 
hope that their punishment would be commuted into, perpetual) hanish- 
ment, and it /was extremely difficult to persuade them that these delays 
could possibly arise from the ridiculous punctilios of two local; authori- 
ties, who stood bowing to each other, like Noodle and Doodle in the play, 
while two fellow-creatures were kept on the rack of suspense and torture. 

In this way,—will it be believed ?>—upwards of four months were \con- 
sumed ; and, after all, it was discovered that they could not be properly 
hanged where they were, and accordingly they were taken from their 
dungeons, and brought a long journey up to London, for the mere pur- 
pose of being asked whether they had any insuperable objection to be 
hanged over the gateway of Horsemonger-lane Prison, in the borough of 
Southwark. They expressed no particular dislike to the change; but 
Mr. Dunn, who was of counsel for Garside, applied to the Court of 
King’s Bench, to which place they were brought, for three days’ delay, 
as he had had no opportunity of conferring with his client, and he was 
anxious for time to consult authorities and cite precedents which might 
bear upon the present case favourably for him. 

After a wig-wisdom delay of half-an-hour, their Lordships having 
retired to consult upon the point, they returned, and the Lord Chief 
Justice Denman having informed the prisoners that nothing could pos- 
sibly be adduced,—nothing on earth that could be.said, would in the 
slightest degree alter the law of the case, or the opinion of the Court, ar 
their fate; yet in order to show the country how anxiously considerate 
they were, and more particularly to exhibit to all ‘persons in any way 
connected with legal matters the unquestionable advantages derivable 
from the speeches of Counsel, they had determined that Mr. Dunn 
should argue the case ‘* solemnly before them on the Thursday follow- 
ing, but he intreated the wretched men not to entertain the slightest 
hope of any alteration im their doom.” 

The prisoners stared, and wondered why they had been brought two 
or three hundred miles to hear what they had been told four or five 
months before, and they were then taken to Newgate for a day or two. 
On the Thursday they were brought up again to hear Mr. Dunn, and 
sure enough he pleaded their cause solemnly, and just as Lord Denman 
had said, so it came to pass: his eloquence had no effect, and the pri+ 
soners were sentenced to be hanged (and were hanged) on the follow- 
ing Tuesday at the place to which they did not particularly object, and 
by way of changing the scene, they were sent to the King’s Bench 
Prison instead of Newgate. 

In the mean time application was made for a remission of the capital 
part of the sentence, especially for Garside, but the Duke of Wellington 
saw no just reason for recommending the commutation of the sentence 
of hired assassins, who butchered an unoffending, unarmed man, in cold 
blood ; nor indeed could anybody else, were it not that these men, whose 

rotracted sufferings have created a sort of morbid interest for them, 
aving already undergone the pain of half-a-dozen deaths ; and-that the 
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foree of example, one of the strongest points in the‘infiiction ‘of extreme 
punishment, must be totally'annihilated by the circumstancos:of ‘the 
time (and) place of the execution.’ On the ‘spot where the; murder was 
comimiitted, ‘at the period of ‘its commission, the effect might, and must 


have’ been; discernibly strong ; as it is, their appearance upon the drop 


in Horsemonger-lane can produce no sensation beyond that of a “ sight,’? 


thé-triofal point of which will be lost sight of in the cry of 4 shame:{” 


agdinst the tieedléss, birbarous, and yet farcical procrastination of their 
fate 5 while those who in Cheshire were likely to: be appalled and  terri- 
fedt'by' the example, had it been made amongst. themselves; will .be 
rather encouraged in evil doings by the evident difficulty which arises in 
punishing them. 

As) for the two sheriffs we have no words to express our feelings 
towards them. We do not even know them by name, and, therefore, 
cannot be supposed to have any personal partialities to gratify; but that 
two reasonable human creatures should earry the observance of punctilio 
to such an excess, when, after all, their under-sheriffs would have been 
the real actors upon the occasion, is too far below contempt to be borne 
with patience. We trust there is some remedy, or rather some preven- 
tive, against any such heartless tanger 9 in future; we hope that 
Lord Denman} may. have an opportunity of hearing Mr. Dunn in their 
behalf some fine day after he has made up his mind; and if he sends 
them both to exhibit upon the same stage with the miserable victims of 


their ceremonies, we think very few people will care. 


Tue Cuurcn anv THE Dissenrers.—The public has ‘been recently 
called upon to witness the disgraceful conduct of some members of the 
Established Church; and the dismissal of the Rev. Mr. Lyons by his 
rector, has been the leading topic in every newspaper which is known to 
be hostile to it. We know nothing of ‘the transaction but from the 
statement of the parties; and we will take upon us to say that the Rev. 
Mr. Lyons, from his own showing, is a turbulent; impracticable person, 
seeking every frivolous occasion to oppose and anney his rector, having 
an overweening opinion of his own abilities and consequence, eager to 
exhibit himself in newspapers, and possessing little, indeed, of those 
meek, modest, and retiring qualities which ought to distinguish the 
Christian minister. Such a person, we conceive, must be intolerable’ to 
any man with whom he is connected; and without knowmg or caring 
anything personally for Mr. Beresford, we think he was perfeetly right 
in getting rid of him on the first justifiable occasion. But, while 
Dissenters seize on this and every similar circumstance to cast a scandal 
ow the Established Church, they pass over the disgraceful scenes that 
take place in their own; and we beg to suggest to those who have glass 
windows in their houses not to begin to throw stones at other people's. 

We find that, in consequence of a dispute as to who should and who 
should not officiate at the Tabernacle in the City-road, scenes of uproar 
and violeri¢e have frequently occurred between the partisans of two 
“‘ ministers of the gospel of Christ,” and parties of police-oflicers have 
been withdrawn from their ordinary duties to attend the religious ser+ 
viees there, and prevent the parties from fighting. A few days ago, 
when the doors were opened, a person, who was accompanied by his two 
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sons, cried out, “ Now for the gallery, my boys!” and making a rush to 
that part of the chapel, to which there is’admission only by tickets, 
knocked down the gallery k , an elderly person, and wat 
not only one of the parish headboroughs, but also ofe’ of the ip- 
street officers. Yt 

From statements made of the proceedings on the evening iv question, 
it appeared, that when the eedeler in possession had. been, into 
the pulpit, (a precautionary measure now regularly adopted there/) a 
tremendous uproar of hooting, hissing, and kicking ' took’ place, ‘not 
unlike the O. P. theatrical rows of former years. (PA we 

The description of the whole affair is disgusting to thé last ‘degree, 
and is a pretty distinct hint of what may be expected from the battlers 


against “ form,” and the sticklers for licentiousness, under the borrewed 
name of freedom. 





Quarantine Laws.—To the many facts already adduced of the ex- 


ccedingly painful and oppressive, operation of these laws, we have to 
aild another, not inferior to any of the preceding :— 


“The Aurelia arrived at Grosse Isle, after a six. weeks’ passage, with 
about 370 passengers, in as good condition as the usual privations, from 
the want of room and want of provisions, will permit. They landed, and 
after remaining a week, proceeded on towards eaben, Soon after leaving 
the island, a woman was found on board sick, who was taken tothe island, 
and the ship was ordered back. The passengers were now relanded, and 
confined in a crowded shed near the hospital, with sentries placed to pre- 
vent their straying beyond the enclosure., Ina day or two sickness broke 
out among them, and from two to six were draughted out daily to be earried 
to the hospital, never to return, After remaining about four weeks, during 
which time between 60 and 100 were carried to their graves, the remainder 
were allowed to depart,—wives without husbands, husbands without wives 
—children without parents, and parents without children. One woman in 
the St. George had lost four sons. The condition of the survivors should 
excite equal commiseration on another account. , They were poor, and short 
of provisions. When their little store was exhausted, they, were compelled 
to sell their bedding, clothes, and even their shoes, to procure subsistence 
from day to day.” 


Here, then, was a whole colony nearly destroyed by the accidental 
illness of one individual. We are not advocates for the neglect of pre- 
caution in any matter so serious as the extension of a contagious com- 
plaint; and when the awful effects of the plague in Oriental countnes 
are considered, we are not prepared to say that such ought to be: alto- 
gether neglected. But here was nothing but the ailing sickness arising 
irom a long voyage; and all that followed was the effect of fatigue, 
anxiety, and privation. We are not told what the disease was; but we 
know it could not be the plague. The yellow fever was never known 
to visit Canada; and cholera is now admitted not to be infectious. 
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The! fist: eolony planted in Van Diemen’s Land was in ta04." Tt, now 
contains 32,000 inhabitants, produces a revenue’ of! 90,0000, has large 
capital jcity, of 10,000 people, with numerous pone buildings; hote 
tayerns, Sc. ;, three commercial banks, a public library and pooksboviuty, 
Various private seminaries, and four sick schools for poorer children, 
Yeyoes P brewers, tanners, and timber-mills worked by steam, In 1804, 
450 persons were left in this wild and destitute region ; stich is the present 
state in 1834. 

The work of Mr. Bennet is such a one as is now required by the public. 
Statistic details have been furnished in abundance by others, and infor- 
mation useful and necessary to an incipient state of society. Scientific 
researches into natural history were wanting to the enlarged andi ay ed 
state of the present people, and this has been given by our author. Among 
the singularities of this vast continent were its animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions, which, like the region in which they live, were found to be the 
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antipodes of our own; bipeds which walked on twolegs, and used their tail 
as a third; moles that were half ducks and half vats, with: sundry other 
extraordinary objects of natural history, required the scientific examination 
of an intelligent and competent man to inspect their structure, examine 
their habits, and report the result to the public, This. has been amply and 
successfully done in the volumes before us, Our limited spacerarely allows 
us the pleasure of making extracts ; and we therefore refer,our readers to 
* Wanderings in New South Wales’ for the fullest and most interesting 
account of the natural history of this new and noble country that) has. 
yet been published. 

Among the objects of interest or singularity mentioned, are the Phor- 
mium tenax,(New Zealand Hemp,) tea-tree, termite ant, swallows, laugh- 
ing jack-ass, musk-duck, native women, infanticide, carrying dead children, 
pressure on head, &e. Nor is the work confined to such subjects. The 
personal narrative is very entertaining, containing various incidents and 
adventures, so that the scientific information is not more important than 
the vehicle through which it is conveyed is amusing. 

From Australia our naturalist proceeded to the Eastern Archipelago, 
and visited China. Perhaps no two portions of the globe are more con- 
trasted ; the one starting into notice by emerging, as it were, from the sea, 
in comparatively modern times, the face of the country covered with bar- 
barism and obscurity, and only holding a scanty civilized population re- 
cently planted on one or two spots: the other, carrying back its annals 
antecedent to our creation, boasting of arts and sciences long before they 
appeared in Europe, and every inch of ground covered with swarms of a 
polished people. e have lately reviewed the work of Mr. Gutzlaff, the 
first work that has been published of that country, and Mr. Bennet again 
comes to supply what was left untold by his predecessor. The style is 
modest and unpretending, detailing curious facts in simple language ; and 
as a work of natural, as well as every other, history, ought to be more 
anxious for the ro ogeA:wor than the ro reprvor. 

The work is, in fact, one of exceeding interest even fo the general reader, 
full of curious and indeed entertaining matter: but ifs chief claims are of 
a far higher order. It gives us a clear insight into all that is of value and 
importance in one of the most remarkable of our colonies, where art has 
not yet triumphed over nature, but which is destined to remain for ages a 
terra incognita—so vast is its extent, and so numerous are the difficulties 
that lie in the way of civilization. Mr. Bennet has not laboured only with 
the energy of an adventurous traveller; he possesses advantages which are 
enjoyed by few. He is a skilful and experienced naturalist, a practical 
anatomist, and a man of extensive information on all points essential to 
the traveller. His book is, therefore, one of rare excellence, and may take 
its place among the best publications of our time. 


Miriam Coffin; or the Whale Fishermen. A Tale. 3 vols, 


The scene of this work is laid in Nantucket, a little sandy island off the 
coast of New England ; and the course of the narrative develops various 
circumstances of the past and present state of the island, and the manners 
and. opinions of its people. The population, it seems, are generally 
Quakers; and the treatment this blameless, much enduring, and excel- 
lent people received from their fellow-emigrants and fellow-sufferers, the 
Puritans, form a melancholy picture of the human character. Those who 
clamour most loudly for liberty of conscience, and complain most bitterly 
of persecution, are themselves the first to practise it, when in power, 
against all who presume to differ from their own speculative opinions. 
The bitter suffering of the Protestants, when son 4 attempted to emanci- 
pate themselves from the superstitions of the Church of Rome, seemed onl 
to afford them afterwards an example to imitate. Every sect, into whic 
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the Reformation split the Christian world, began to persecute every other 
who did not think as they did; and their common hostility to the Pope of 
Rome seenred to render -every reformer a pope in his own little circle. 
But the most odious display of this feeling, perhaps, was exhibited inthe 
conduct ‘of the Puritans of the New World to the Quakers, Forgetting 
their common sufferings, and that they had both sought safety in common 
exile, the stronger and more daring sect began immediately to trample on 
their’ milder and more passive companions. In the introduction to the 
work before ws, we have some edicts that were passed against them ; which, 
in these our happier times of toleration, seem almost ineredible :— 

No food or lodgings shall be afforded a Quaker, or Adamite, or other heretic ; 


and if any person turn Quaker, he shall be banished, and not suffered to return on 
pain of death.” 


That this, and similar edicts, were not allowed to remain dead letters, 
the writings of Mathers, and others of the time, afford melancholy proof, 


It was this godless persecution by the saints, that drove the benevolént ° 


friends of William Penn from the Continent of New England. A man ofthe 
name of Macey afforded shelter in his barn, for one night, to some forlorn 
and houseless Guakars ; for which kind act he himself'was condemned to the 
punishment of stripes and a whipping-post. To escape this, he seized on 
a boat, and, with two companions, rowed out to a sand-hank, at some 
distance from the main. Here he took refuge, and was joined by his per- 
secuted friends and others; and so at length he jfounded the colony of 
Nantucket—the scene of Miriam Coffin, 

The island is a barren sand, and affords no means of existence in itself; 
but the inhabitants are supported by the surrounding element, They are 
the most expert whale-fishers in the world; and the barks built in this 
sterile, insular spot, pass Cape Horn, visit the regions round the South 
Pole, and remain absent from home for three years on their enterprising 
excursions. One of these affords matter for the book, 

The following is a picture of an islander, and his employment, after a 
violent storm had subsided :— 


‘* The sun had just risen to dispel the hazy atmosphere, that rested like a thin 
mist on the surface of the sea, when the indistinct figure of a man was seen moving 
to and fro on the beach, at the side of the island opposite Thabourne. At times the 
man stopped, and bent his looks earnestly on the heaving ocean; then slowly 
resuming his mazy perambulations over the sands—the object of his coming seemed 
to have been forgotten. In his left hand he carried a short spy-glass, which after- 
wards, as he looked sea-ward, he applied occasionally to his eye, and carefully swept 
the whole range of the horizon. His right hand grasped a stout hickory walking- 
cane, of great length, curiously carved by the jack-knife of some Courburg whale- 
fisher, The staff was armed at the smaller end with a pointed iron, from the side 
of which a short grapple turned upwards, in the shape of a well-curved boat-hook, 
The dress of the lone pedestrian was such as the reader may still occasionally see 
in the habiliments of an aged Quaker in any part of Europe, or America, or 
wheresoever else the Society of Friends is still tolerated. Like the ‘last of the 
cocked hats,’ it is fast disappearing ; (we are sorry for it) “ and, in almost every 
other place in America but Nantucket, it may be pronounced rare and ancient, 
The steps of the nameless stranger were arrested by the appearance of an ill-defined 
abject, which floated heavily in the water, close to the shore: it came gradually 
nearer to the land. ‘The man instantly pulled out a small cord from his pocket, and 
rigged a snip noose at one end. He then cast it over the figure-head of his walking- 
stick, and threw the line, with the expertness of a sailor, far up the beach. Watch- 
ing his opportunity, and taking advantage of the receding wave, he dashed into the 
water, and, in an instant afterwards, the hook of his cane was inserted under the 
ropes that secured the extreme of the floating package. A moment more sufficed 
him to regain the shore, with the cord trailing in his hand, as he retired from the 


water.’’ 
The packet was found to be a bale of light fancy goods, wrapped > 
e 


a water-proof tarpaulin, which had floated from some wrecked ship. 
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islanders go in search of such things at the dawa,ofiday,jaftersany storm ; 
but with a sense of justice different foom.the wreekers in any other part 
of the world. They always advertise: what they findinthe-colonial news- 
papers, and it is only when no owners can be discovered that they appropriate 
thein to: their own use. A further instance of integrity is, that:he avho first 
finds it, has\only to set his mark on it, and pass on; if isi, respeetedias his 
property by ‘every. succeeding adventurer who may come. upon its, This 
mark is called .a waif, and derives it name and: use from the )whale- 
fishery. tioedl * 9!81997Tq9D of 

“The waif, or target-shaped board, and sometimes a fittle pennon of bunting, 
fustened at the end of a slender pole, and stack into the body ofa slaiti whale at’sea, 
is found among the whale-fishermen of all nations. It happens frequently that the 
crews of several vessels are at once engaged in a ‘ school’ of whales.) Whemoate.is 
struck with the harpoon, and the death-blow is given with the lance, which brings 
his belly to the sun, the successful crew forthwith plant the waif-pole firmly: and 
deeply in his flesh, and thenceforth leave the carcass in pursuit of other animals, 
When the work of death is ended, the ships and boats shape their course towards 
the slaughtered whales, and the property of each is made out by the peculiar mark of 
the waif. All dispute as to the identity of the fish is avoided—the waif settles the 
question at once and for ever.”’ 


The work is more valuable for such local and characteristic notices, than 
for any interest in the story. The style is too affected, sometimes verbose 
and dilated, and sometimes vulgar from an attempt at. wit.and, French 
phraseology. A man finds a cask of sugar, and while ,he.,is standing 
“like a Colossus” on, the cask, “a. neighbour crept par, derrier, and 
while Monsieur le Premier was filling his sack from the cask, Monsieur le 
Second cut a hole therein; and the Waifer was left ina purgatory of 
astonishment, at finding the cask one-quarter Jess, and his sack minus of 
its contents,”, Another fault is a want of accuracy in, quotations. The 
author gives the music of a serenade, with words from. the pen of Sheri- 
dan.” They are the pretty stanzas of “ Too late I staid, forgive the Crime!” 
which were parodied in the Rejected Addresses, as.affording the peculiar 
style of their author, who every one, but Miriam, Coffin, ee to have 
been, not Sheridan, but the Hon. William Spencer. 


The Book of Beauty for,1835, Edited by the Countess of Blessington. 


There never was a happier title than the one prefixed to this notice— 
“The Book of Beauty !"" Why, no gentleman having the slightest pre- 
tension to gallantry could be without such a book; its title-page is a suffi- 
cient introduction—a recommendation that few can withstand. Nor indeed 
need they endeavour to do so; the volume is not only rich in pictorial 
embellishments, but in that species of literature which, graceful and 
pleasing, is replete with excellent feeling and good taste. : 

Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversation” is racy and full of point ;, the pic- 
ture it presents is ininitable—it is a bit cut from the old masters, without 
retaining an atom of their grossness. “ The Sisters,” a beautiful portrait, 
or rather beautiful portraits, is illustrated by a most stirring, graceful, and 
pathetic dialogue, from the pen of the accomplished editor. How touching 
from its pure simplicity is the following description! enough. is;contained 
in eleven lines to furnish forth a novel in three goodly volumes :— 

* Louisa. And where was he— 
The lover—the destroyer ? where was /ie ? 
** Matilda. Filed! ‘twas a summer love ; the firs/ wild cloud 
(Sorrow or sickness) swept its bloom away. 
He watched impatiently from day to day 
The paleness dawning on her altered cheek ; 
And her remorse ev'n angered him.—Her lips 
Never reproached him, but the bursting tears 
She could not quell Aad tongues more loud than words 3 
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01? 1 And whet she grééted him no niore with smiles, oo" ©) O08 Probrn! 
Mag tt) hacdiotnbelinitionsk tei enoe & ctrw tin 
ewoo toro Dbhus cup of, bitterness, if DInNow gait it 
atainqorqahetivebehed levedwined died t” 21 3( DNS 219q8q 
'e'Phis is réally'a gem set by the hand of nature, and cold indeed must ‘that 
heart: be; which does not enshrine it in its seeret temple !—a thing to love 
and’ weep over, when octavos of mandlin sentiment must fail to produce 
sihgletear! ‘It = A us ‘to be the fashion with a certain set. of critics 
to depreciate “ The Book of Beauty” and “ The Keepsake,” because the 
contributors have in their estimation the mtsfortune,to be chiefly num- 
bered amid the aristocracy. Literary people are, ever complaining, that 
they. ave neglected by people of rank in England, and.there is much truth 
in»the:-observation ; but the instant “my Lord" or “my Lady" place 
themselves on a level with the literary portion of society by embarking 
in*the'’same ‘pursuit; an unworthy jealousy: takes possession of’ our 
tribe, ‘arid they endeavour to’ lower instead of upholding what isa taci 
compliment to themselves. Many of the contributors to this volume’ have 
already obtained Barta f and honestly deserve it. “Lady Charlotte Bury 
is known and tee ee y all classes, and Lady Blessington herself has 
contributed largely and in various ways, to the improvement of our taste 
and information. We have no right to expect what is called “solid read- 
ing*’ in an Anual—that is left for the perannual species; and if we did 
meet lectures, sermons, and philosophy mm a drawing-room book, we should 
call them out of place. : 

The engravings are’ in various degrees of excellence—from the exquisite 
“ Fountain Nymph,’ ‘where Chalon ‘has excelled himself, ‘to the “ Late 
Duchess of Gordon,” a specimen of Reynolds in his best style. “ Helen,” 
accompanied by some of Barry Cornwall's beautiful poetry, is the least to 
our taste of any of the series; and we must also confess that we prefer Mr. 
Willis’s lines to Mrs, Leicester Stanhope—not to the we herself, but to 
the portrait, which has libelled her loveliness ;—it is too bold and staring, 
which she certainly isnot. “Altogether the' book is indeed one’ of beauty, 
and we congratulate the accomplished lady whose skill and talents have so 
highly contributed to our énjoyment. 

We have, we believe, seen all, or nearly all, the Annuals, and have no 
hesitation in Loomer 3 “ The Book of Beauty” the most beautiful, the 
most entertaining, and the most rational of the whole family... The por- 
traits are, for the most part, lovely to look upon, and as works of art they 
are of rare excellence ; but, as we have already intimated, the book by no 
means depends solely for success on its pictorial attractions, In addition 
to those whose contributions we have glanced at, Lady Blessington has 
obtained the assistance of Thomas Moore, the Authors of “ Vivian Gr 
and “ Rockwood,” Mrs. eaig f James Smith, Lord Coatiereegit (who 
has written a very admirable tale), the Authors of “ Ceeil. Hyde” and 
‘The Heliotrope,” Leitch Ritchie, Edward Fitzgerald, and the Ladies 
(though last, not least) E. S. Wortley and Isabella St. John ; and among 
nit Hing are some lines full of feeling by a niece of the accomplished Editor 
—Mrs, Fairlie. 


Warleigh, or the Fatal Oak. By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols, 


fF We know not any living writer whose scenic descriptions are as vivid or 
as real as those of Mrs. Bray. You see what she describes; you look 
upon a picture, not upon a page. Woods, rocks, mountains, pass in array 
before you, and leave an impression upon the mind whieh remains long 
after the book is closed. This happy faculty is better developed in 
‘‘ Warleigh” than in anyof the accomplished lady's former works; she has 
succeeded admirably in depicting the beautiful scenery of Devon. There 
is also another quality which renders Mrs. Bray’s works so’valuable to the 
home readers of our country houses ‘and domestic hearths—their purity ; 
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the sentiments they illustrate are of a high and excellent order, and the 
morality inculcated is ineulcated both by precept and example. It is im- 
possible to read “ Warleigh” without feeling that the author is so high in 
our esteem, that we find it no easy matter to be honest, and say that many 
of the sketches sacrifice power to minuteness, and watch the flickering 
of gnats instead of recording the flight of eagles. Mrs. Bray’s extremé 
benevolence prevents her painting vice as it deserves, and thus her cha- 
racters want depth, and, above all, the effect of shade to her brilliant lights 
is frequently found wanting, Sometimes when she “screws her courage 
to the sticking point,” and resolves to make a villain in earnest, she dashes 
into the thick of evil, and, by way of getting quickly rid of a disagreeable 
subject, heaps him all over with sin, and overwhelms him with shame; it 
is ny on such occasions that we have to complain of Mrs. Bray’s want of 
knowledge of human nature, She does not desire to analyze the motives 
of crime; she would rather not probe the moral gangrene. She wishes 
that every body were good, but knowing that such cannot be the case, 
she makes the wicked wicked at once, and punishes them according to 
their deserts, It is easy to perceive the delight she feels in dwelling upon 
all that is pure, and good, and holy—she would form a meet historian for 
Elysium, and well deseribe the heroic and the virtuous passions of rege- 
nerated nature. 

“Warleigh™ will be an additional treasure to those who delight in the 
fair groves and legends of Devon, and will well bear out, if not increase, the 
high reputation Mrs. Bray has already attained by her historical romances. 
We hear she is engaged upon subjects more intimately connected with 
ee and its legends, and we know of no writer better fitted for the 
task, 


Cataract; a familiar Description of its Nature, Symptoms, and ordinary 
Mode of Treatment, particularly with reference to the Operation per- 
formed by the Author at the “ Royal Infirmary for Cataract.” By 
John Stevenson, Esq., Oculist to his Majesty, &c. 


Such as are afflicted with blindness from cataract, a disease occasioned 
by the opacity of the crystalline lens, or middle humour of the eye, must 
hail with gratitude the appearance of this small, though important, publi- 
cation. The author has shown that the most intricate chirurgical subject, 
by being divested of its technicalities, and clothed in plain and appropriate 
language, may be rendered not only perfectly intelligible, but even in some 
degree interesting, to every description of reader. We are none of us 
secure from the disease of which Mr. Stevenson treats, and he enables us 
fully to comprehend the nature of the affliction, offering us at the same 
time a safe and easy mode of cure. 

Mr. Stevenson has had the sagacity to detect, and the courage to expose, 
existing errors, which have nothing to recommend them but the sanction 
of old and fallacious custom. He has proved, by strong and conclusive 
arguments, derived from long and successful experience and well-authenti- 
eated facts, that the still-prevailing practice of withholding the means of 
relief until the cataract is ripe, keeping the sufferer for years deprived of 
sight, is not only absurd but dangerous ; and that the usual operations of 
couching and extracting are highly objectionable. It appears that the 
latter may, by his mode of practice, be dispensed with, and the patient 
relieved by a mild and efficacious operation at the very commencement ot 
the disease. Of this new mode of treatment, the author has given a lumi- 
nous and graphic description, from which we learn, among other pecu- 
liarities, tha tit is applicable to every variety of cataract occurring at 
different periods of liie—that it occasions only the slightest imaginable 
degree of pain, and little or no subsequent inflammation—that it requires 
no local applications—and that it effects the gradual restoration of sight in 
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-most satisfactory manner, without confinement, or leaying any mark of 
siigurement in the affected o ‘ 1198 (28 
,A,mode of treatment accomplishing such results is surely a title to the 
gratitude of mankind, and is a most important improvement in — 
rib . It brings a disease, hitherto considered one of the most formidable 
mod 






distressing to which the eye is subject, under the complete control 
ern surgery, syd 


yn hae Tylney Hall. By T. Hood. 3 Vols. 


“* Please, sir, mamma says will you be funny?’’ whispered a little gitl 
to Mr, Mathews, one evening; and Mr. H thinks doubtless that the 
public, have given him the same invitation, and expect that he will be 
*‘funny.” This has forced him into a prodigality of humour which some- 
times, dazzles, but more frequently confuses his page. There is a super- 
abundance of garnish and little meat; yet what there is, is well seasoned 
and frequently judiciously ornamented. Here and there are occasional 
bursts of beauty and touches of sentiment and feeling that are quite ex- 
auinites and you go on expecting your Paradise to be continued, but find 
that you are in a fool's Paradise after all; tor the pantomimic rattle re- 
commences, and the jack puddings of the story repeat their smart things, 
and perform their silly ones over and over again. 

There can be but one opinion as to Mr. Hood,—that he is a man of bril- 
liant and overflowing talent, who combines with a keen perception of the 
ludicrous, a fund of poetic fervour and imagination. His poem of “ Eugene 
Aram” was the work of a master mind, but “there are diversities of gilts,” 
and many persons, whose genius, properly so called, is of the very highest 
order, would find it no easy task to sustain a novel through the fiery 
ordeal of three volumes. Wit will not do it—humour will not do it~—a 
perception and mere knowledge of the world would be equally unable to 
get through such a task—it must be a combination of many things—of 
wit, and wisdom, and imagination, and sound sense, tempered moreover 
by discretion—the knowledge of how to begin, and when to leave off, a 
working-day industrious business-like habit, grafted upon the more spi- 
ritual gifts, which elevate the man, and enable him, while he amuses, 
to instruct us in the great mystery of human nature, It is only jus- 
tice, however, to. ‘‘ Tylney Hall” to say that those who only seek 
amusement will be, amply repaid by a perusal of the volumes. The 
citizen's family are a comic annual in themselves; and, as we said before, 
there are touches of nature, fragments of pathos and feeling, which 
could only emanate from a mind of the very highest order, For ourselves, 
we could have wished that Mr. Hood had yielded more to nature, and 
had taken less pains to sustain a reputation of being the wittiest man in 
an age of dulness. The book long looked for has appeared, and though 
it is not in many points equal to what we expected, still it 1s an earnest of 
what, Mr. Hood, if untrammelled by his punning propeisities, could effect. 


The Rustic Wreath. By Thomas Lister. 


Thomas Lister is another instance of untaugit genius mr ay en its pro- 
perties and powers under outward circumstances apparently the least ad- 
vantageous to its development. Born in a condition comparatively humble, 
and deprived of many of those advantages in early life which are generally 
considered necessary for the direction and encouragement of talent, how- 
ever considerable its intrinsic energies may be, he has succeeded in produc- 
ing a volume which, if not distinguished for the finish of language and 
classic. character of composition, which are results only to be produced by 
a study of the best models, is far from being deficient in depth of feeling 
or simple elegance of expression. In the introduction to his poems we are 
informed of a circumstance as much to his credit as a man, as his first 
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literary. efforts:are to his: abilities as an author: » Weguiitet dies 
it appears, some time ago drew upon him the notice of many of thegentry: 
in his;widinity):and; among other patrons, procured him the exertions>of 
Lord Mo in his behalf, whose interest was exerted: with success:‘to 

rogure for him the employment of postmaster in his native town» ; The 
cons¢ience of the rustic poet, however, who is a member of-theSociety »of 
Friends, ¢aised an objection which the prospect of worldly:advantage was 
unable te’ silence. . His view of that passage of Scripture which touches 
upon the swbject of the lawfulness of oaths did not allow him to go through 
the necessary forms preparatory to his admission to his new office; anid ‘he 
was consequently induced to decline it, although greatly tending to the 
furtherance of his temporal prospects. Such instances of ‘probity are far 
too uncommon in-the present day to: be undeserving, when they: do: eceur; 
of an extensive publicity. It is our sincere hope that Thomas Lister will 
not suffer by his adherence to principles which he has conscientiously»em- 
braced ; and. indeed, if we may judge from the long list of respectable sitb- 
scribers to this, volume, he bids fair-to find greater profit in the service of 
the ,lyric.muse thanof his Grace the Duke of Richmond. All'who have 
taste te appreciate the wild beauties.of original though uncultivated talent, 
wil acknowledge. that. a'moreextensive encousagement than that which 
he has hitherto received hasibeen well:and fully deserved: 


. The Keepsakei for 4835. Edited:by.F.M. Reynolds. - 


Of the embellishments ° of the “ Keepsake’ there can be but one 
opinion : the Subjects are selected with ‘skill ‘and taste, and they are en- 
graved itr the’most perfect style of which the art is capable. The frontis- 
yiece is after one of Lawrence's happiest works—a portrait of Lady 
Jeresford, the once beautiful Mrs,'Hope. ‘Time has, we understand, 
touched her lightly—but—she is a grat@mamma.  ““* My Aunt Mansfield” 
is a clever picture; by an artist ‘with whose name we are not familiar. 
Cattermole has furnished a design of high merit; the Sledge is a very 
interesting print ; the Loye Quarrel, the Gipsy»Children, and the 
Widowed Mother, are successful prints, from the pencil: of the Misses 
Sharpe; the German Lovers is a fine adaptation’of Retzch} but the gem 
of the book is “ La Valiére,” by Chalon. » Indeed, as a whole, the series of 
embellishments has rarely been ‘strpassed.’ Mr. ‘Reytiolds has again en- 
listed in his corps many aristotrati¢ recrtits, and'several of them seem as 
well trained to the “ exercise” of Writing ‘as more practised and more pro- 
fessional hands. Lords, ladies, ,baronets, honourables, and honourable 
members lead the van;' and in truth they, with the aid of more plebeian 
pens, have durnished forth a goodly volume, that will well please all ranks 
and stations, now that the coming season of fire-sides makes amusement 
more weleome than information. 


Octavia Elphinstone, a Manx Story, and Lois, a Drama. 2 vols. 
By Miss Anne Talant. 


The two volumes before us, as the title sets forth, contain a Tale 
and a Drama. The Tale we have read with great interest. and gratifiea- 
tion; there is much good sense—much good feeling—some admirable 
descriptions—and many proofs of a brilliant but well-directed imagination 
throughout the whole. 

The character of the spoiled child, the fair Elphine, is well conceived 
and pleasingly deyeloped—the interest never flags—and the. whole jis 
wound up with a much greater degree of skill than belongs to the usual 
race of débiitants, We sincerely congratulate Miss Talant on her talents, 
and have been really edified by her graphie descriptions of the scenery and. 
locale of the Isle of Man. We have conceived a. strong desire to visit, the 
places she has so ably pourtrayed, and some fine summer morning pur- 
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pose-sailing from Liverpool} with “ Octavia Elphinstone” as our travelling 
co ny r = ; ’ ‘ " 7. 4 *“) 
is a sortof make-weight, we suspect, to complete the volumes ; 
andothough: we cannot award to “Lois” the praise we bestow Oe 
taviaj'T yet; bearing in mind how much more difficult it is to ea play 
thatta stary, ‘we assure the lady, that though we consider she has failed in 
producing # drama that would act well, she has woven her materials with 
considerable effect,,and betrayed much skill in the construction of the’ plot. 
Werhave no doubt:of again meeting her in the: pleasant walks of }iterature. 
We shalk gladly renew so agreeable and profitable an acquaintance. 
wi? OF VTL 9 
.«) ox» y):Mdours, in the Bowers. By, Samuel Bamford, i 
Here is a curious book, not radical poems, but s by a radical. His 
“ hours” were the years, and his “‘ bowers’’ were the gaols in which he was 
imprisoned. Coldbath-fields inspired his “ Eclogues,” and Lincoln Castle 
his “Hymns ;"’ in fact, by his own account, “ he has been confined in the 
greater number of the prisons of England.” The Bench and the Fleet, 
we are sorry to Say, are often the bowers in which poets have sung, but 
here we have a Newgate bird. He seems, however, an enthusiastic mis- 
guided man, who, in his aspirations after an impracticable system of civil 
liberty, does not see that he is proceeding to the destruction of every thing 
that is valuable, and associating with every thing that is vile in society. 
He laments Brandreth, the baker, and. his party, at Derby; let him think 
of Ings, the butcher, and his party, at Cato- street. 
His poetry is.such as might be expected from his station and sentiments, 
generally fanlty and mean; sometimes correct and energetic, .In his 
“* March to Moscow” are such lines as 
There is fierce Murat 
With his plumed hat,” 


His * Song of the Brave” concludes with something better: 
Then who would not live with the brave ? 
The wretch without virtue or wortly. | 
And who would :not die with the brave ? 
The coward that clings to the earth. 
And whe shall partake with the brave 
The fame whicly his valour hath won ? 
Oh he that will fight with the braye 
Till the battle of freedom be won. 


Parker’s Parliamentary Short-Hand. ‘di 


Little books upon this subject have of late so multiplied, that we ‘hav 
been compelled to omit all xofice of them, in a double sense. But 'the 
small book before us has tempted us to a look ; first, because of its:exceed- 
ing neatness, and next, because of its attractive frontispiece, in which a 
number of words are given with so much brevity and such distinctness as 
to be absolutely startling. We have not at hand the necessary type, or 
we should depart from our accustomed plan, and give an extract. Mr, 
Parker's method is at once simple and complete. He introduces it by a 
sensible preface, and explains so clearly all he desires, that even with such 
a miniature mayazine, “ he who runs may read.” We recommend it to all 
who desire knowledge of an art, always desirable, and often most useful. 
Those who make a business of short-hand will find in it many hints by 
whieh the old systems may be improved; it dispels many of the acknow- 
ledged difficulties, and suggests a ag 3 of ideas on the subject that have 
not oecarred to writers in past times. But to the tyro in the “ art” it is 
especially valuable ; it leads him rapidly and pleasantly along a road he 
must have imagined exceedingly difficult, and brings him by a short ewt 


to a knowledge of short-hand. 
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Mr. Horace Smith’s Reuben Apsley forms 
the December Number of the popular collec- 
tion of fictions entitled “ Colburn’s Modern 
Novelists,” and will conclude the series. —And 
on the Ist January next will be commenced, in 
single monthly volumes, exactly on the plan of 
the Waveriey Novels, Byron, &c., a new, re- 
vised, and more select collection, beginning 
with Mr. Bulwer’s popular novel of Pelham, 
This edition will be beautifully printed in an 
eutirely new letter, and embellished with Plates 
from designs by eminent artists. The engrav- 
ings will be executed under the superintend- 
ence of the Messrs. Finden; and the volumes 
will be expressly revised and corrected, with 
the addition of Notes, by the several authors. 

Mr. Loudon announces a new publication, to 
be entitled Arboretum Britannicum, or Por- 
traits from Nature, on ascale of a quarter of an 
inch to a foot, of all the trees of ten years’ 
growth which endure thé open air in Britain; 
drawn from trees within ten miles of London? 
with botanical specimens of the flowérs and 
fruit or seeds of each tree, to a scale of two 
inches to afoot. The first Number is to ap- 
pear in January next. 

[With this notice Mr. Loudon has sent tsa 
specimen—it is very beautiful; but our read- 
ers will be satisfied that anything undertaken 
by Mr. Loudon will be well done. We shall 
avail eurselyes of the earliest opportunity to 
notice this work; and feel assured that our 
very high expectations will not be disap- 
pointed.)—“ To give an idea of the pains that 
Mr. Loudon has taken to obtain information 
for this work, it may be stated that he has for- 
warded copies of the Return-Paper and the 
Prospectus sent herewith to all the botanic 
gardens in Europe, and to more than a thou- 
sund of the proprietors of those country-seats 
in Great Brituin and Ireland which contain 
collections of foreign trees, or remarkable in< 
digenous ones,”’ 

One of the most attractive of the literary an- 
nouncements of the day is that of a cheap li- 
brary of French Romance, by the most cele- 
brated authors, to be comprised in 40 volumes, 
at the rate of ouly 2s. 6d. per volume, bound in 
morocco cloth. Itis entitled “ Petite Biblio- 
théque des Dames ;” and the advertised list of 
its contents éhows # to consist, not of the works 
of the existing dangerous and objectionable 
French school, but of these of such of its im- 
mediate predecessors as have acquired a high 
and standard character for talent, uncontami|- 
nated by moral blemish—as, for instance, Mes. 
dames de Sta#l, De Genlis, De Montolieu, Cot- 
tin, &c. We observe also announced from the 
same quarter a cheap library devoted to that 
very fascinating class of French literature, its 
Memoirs, and advertised to consist of 25 vols. 
Svo., at the moderate pricé of 5s. per volume, 
bound. This latter collection will doubtless 
farnish an excellent filustration of the literary 
and political history of the last fifty years, 
comprising, as it appears to do, some of the 
choicest productions of French talent and 
esprit that are to be found within that period. 
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The Life and Times of William the Third, 
King of England and Stadtholder of Holland, 
by the Hon, Arthur is in the preas.. 

Nearly ready for publication, a Practical Ex- 
position of the Gospel according to St. John, 
in the form of Lectures, intended to assist the 
practice of Domestic Instruction and Deyo- 
tion, By John Bird Sumner, D,D., Lord Bishop 
of Chester. 

Mr. Alexander Watkin has in the press the 
Analysis and Classification of Beauty in 
Woman, with an Explanation of the Prefer- 
erice of its various Kinds, Illustrations of its 
Defects, External Indications of Form, Beauty, 
Mind, and Habits, Influence of these on Off- 
spring, and Laws regulating the Resembjance 
of Progeny to Parents. 

In a few days will appear, Domestic Life in 
England from. the Earliest Period to the Pre- 
sent Time; with Notices of Origins, Inven- 
tions, and Modefn Improvemeuts. 

In the press, a Life of the Right Rev. 
Reginald Heber, late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
by Thos. Taylor, 

Faustus, a dramatic mystery—The First 
Walpurgis Night—The Bride of Corinth; 
translated from the German of Goethe, by 
John Anstet, LL.D., will speédily appear. 

The Annual Obituaty, for 1835, will be pub- 
lished in January, 

Short Whist; a sketch of its History, Rise, 
Progress, &¢., with Instructions for Beginners, 
by Major A****®*, will shortly be published. 

The Road-Beok to Italy, by Mr. Brockedon, 
the pnblication of which has been for some 
time delayed, will be completed in February. 

The Saxon’s Daughter, a Tale of Chivalry, 
in Six Cantos, by the author of “ An Essay on 
Woman,” is atinonneed for publication. 

fAsT OF NEW BOOKS, 

Warleigh; or; the Fatal Oak, a Legend of 
Devon, 3 vols. 1/. Lis, 6d. 

History of the Germanic Empire, by S. A. 
Danham, Esq., LL.D., &c., Vol. I. (forming 
Vol. LX. of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia), 
12mo. 6s. 

Carrington’s Collected, Peems, 2 vols. fcap. 
Svo, 10s. 

A Guide to Geology, by Jolin Phillips, 
12mo. 5s. 

Treatise on Isometrical Drawing, by T. Sap- 
with, plates, royal 8vo. iés. 

Lectures on Surgery, as delivered at St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, by W. Lawrence, l2mo. 
5s. 6d. 

Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister, 
feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Musical Bijou for 1835, 4to. 15s. 

The Sacred Musical Gift for 1835, 4to. 
10s. 6d. 

The Musical Talisman for 1835, 4to. 10s. 

Pratt’s Life of Brainerd, “ Christian’s Fa- 
mily Library,” l2mo. 5s. 

The Sacred Classics, Vol. II, “ Beveridge's 
Thoughts,” Vol. 11., L2mo, 3s. 6d, 

Heath's Book of Beauty for 18.5, 2Is. 

The Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, with 
his Life, 2 vols. 13s, 
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The Principles of Ophthalmic Surgery, by 
J. Walker, 12mo. 5s. 6d. Pee 

De la Macy, a Tale of Real Life, 2 vols. 20s. 

Cavier’s Animal Kingdom, translated and 
abridged by H. M‘Murtrie, M.D., 8vo. 12s. 

Will Watch, by the Author of “ Cavendish,” 
3 vols. 1% T's. 6a, 

Bagster on the Management of Bees, with 
40 engtavings, fcap. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

Meadows’ Italian Dictionary, 18mo. 7s. 
‘The Comfe Almanac, 12 plates, by Cruik- 
shank, 12niq, 2s, 6d. 

he Biblical Keepsake for 1835, 21s. 
Lunar Tables, by Mrs. Taylor, royal 8vo, 16s. 


_ Francesca Carrara, by the Author of “ Ro- 
‘mance and Reality,” &c., 3 vols. l/. lls. Gd. 

Analytical Digest of all Reported Cases, by 
8. B, Harrison, Ksq., 3 vols. 8vo. 34, 12s, 

Sacred Minstrelsy, Vol. I., folio, Ql | 

The New Year's Gift, 1835, 8s. woleste 
' Journey throughout Ireland tw 1884, by’ HY. 
D. Inglis, 2 vols. 2Is. 

Cabinet of Friendship; a Tribute to the 
Memory of John Aitkin, post Svo. 10s. 62. 

Rey. Richard Watson's Works, Vol. V., con- 
taining Life of Wesley, &c., Bro. 8s. 62, 

The Northern Tourist, 1835, containing 7 
Views, 4to, 21s. cloth, 





, FINE ARTS. 
Leaves from the Memorandum Book of Alfred Crowquil, No. 1. 


This is a clever book of caricatures, beginning with Tea-leaves for 
breakfast. We have Strong Black, represented by a sturdy négro carry- 
ing a heavy basket; Hyson, a tall thin boy, with a diminutive father ; 
Fine Dust, a housemaid shaking a hall-mat and blinding herself and the 
passengers ; Gunpowder, the explosion of a cockney’s fowling piece, to the 
great damage of a passenger's head; and Mived, a curious group of mas- 
queraders of all characters. For dinner we have Mustard, a group 
collected round the family board; Pepper, unfortunate passengers on the 
box of a stage-coach in « hail-storm; Sadé, the assault of atown; Catsup, 
a boatswain’s mate with his nine tails elevated; and, as Castors to hold 
these pungent condiments, we have a variety of beaver hats on appropriate 
physiognomies. These and others are all very well and droll in their 
lace, but we have one more still better and droller, because more original. 
his is a personification of the vowels. A is a chap with his hands behind 
his back, listening to the story of E, who points out 1 as the subject of it, 
Poor I is the picture of astonishment at such a charge, while O expands 
his hands and mouth that such things should be. U, however, directs 
himself to another object, who expostulates as Y with a cockney aspiration, 
The story is well and briefly told, as far as vowels representing the pro- 
nouns and interjections—Ah, Eh, I, Oh, You, and Why—can tell a story, 
We are promised & Second Number, and we shall be glad to see it. 





Zincography.—It is but a few years past that we had to record.an 
advance in the fine arts in the invention of lithography, which afforded 
increased. facilities in the art of engraving. Lithography is now, however, 
likely to. be displaced, at any rate to a great degree, by the invention of an 
ingenious Frenchman, M. Breugnot, who has succeeded. in preparing a 
composition of metal, the basis of which is zinc, upon which drawing and 
writing can be effected with equal, if not with greater facility than upon 
stone, and as easily applied to paper with the same machinery. The art of 
zincography has several advantages over that of lithography; amongst 
others, in the portability and comparative cheapness of the plates,over the 
necessary bulkiness and cost of stone. These plates can be adapted to a 
lady’s portfolio, to any thickness, and to any size, a desideratum much 
wanted in lithography. The invention of zincography has received the 
sanction of the Royal Academy of Paris, and the Parisians have already 
succeeded in printing large window blinds with one plate, and we believe 
experiments have been made on silk and cotton, which warrant the sup- 
position that zinecography will soon be applied in our silk and cotton 


printing establishments. 
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DRURY-LANE AND COVENT-GARDEN. 


Tue new actor who has appeared here, Mr. Denvil, has not realized the 
promise he at first held out. We were among those who fancied we disco- 
vered in him, on’ his first appearance a promise not very remote:of cha- 
racteristic feeling, true ‘tenderness, and original thought: .“At each sue- 
cessive character, however, this promise has’ realized nothing but ith’ re- 
moteness, and when he played Othello the other night; ‘we vould see nothing, 
we confess, but a vulgar and very presuming person, struggling: with effort 
and grimace, instead of ascending the heights of passion:: Itiseemed to be 
a struggle between this gentleman and Mr. Vandenhoff (who: played Tage) 
which would sink lowest in the degradation of Shakspeare. ' And the andi- 
ence seconded them, One party applauded Mr. Denvil, and: hissed: My, 
Vandenhoff ; another party hissed Mr. Denvil, and applauded Mr Vanden- 
hoff. Such wasthe performance of one of the sublimest tragedies of tiny 
country or time, in a great national theatre! It was like a vulgar election 
brawl, rather than an honouring tribute of genius on the one hand, and of 
reverent admiration on the other. 


' DUBLIN THEATRE, 

It is grateful to turn from this, which, we doin uncontrollable disgust, to 
a subject of greater hope for the lovers of the English drama. This the 
Irish theatre offers. us. Mr. Macready has just produced there a very noble 
alteration of Beaumont.and Fletcher's Mazd’s, Tragedy, with several new 
scenes, by himself,and Mr. Knowles. The ‘ Examiner’, has, published, an 
interesting account.of this, with some extracts, which seem to.us to be as 
fine as the writing of the immortal brotherhood itself—of Fletcher, or. of 
Beaumont, We have only room for the following :— 

“ The first great, addition is a scene in which the eharaeter of the King 
is very finely and variously touched. Aspatia comes. to him to entreat the 
removal of the slur he had cast upon her name, that he might induce 
Amintor to desert her for Evadne. The sweet-desolation of Aspatia, which 
is in the original so inexpressibly affecting, is all,{we should say, retained ; 
and there are a few touches of this also in the new scene that even heighten 
the picture, The ready lust of the King fancies she has.come relenting, 
and that he may possess her— ar ee 

‘*Tis not her beanty, "tis the chariness ) 
With which she hoards it that I'd master !’_. 


He starts when she enters to see the change that desolation has wrought. 
She bids him look to the sorrow in her eye— | 
* Deep, melancholy, clear, 
Wherein do lie a maiden's drowned hopes.’ 
He sees nothing but its beauty :— 
* How she persuades my vision! Sweetly doth 
Affliction dress her! sweetly! It doth well 


To take the gaudy rose away, and leave 
Nought but the lily !’ 


** In a very ardent yet subtle speech, he proposes to her terms of shame, 
and, kneeling, presses them. She bursts in upon them with a fiery seorn— 
* Art thou not a slave ? 
An abject, pitiful, and loathsome slave, 
That to iy grov fing passions sloop’ st to kneel ? 
_* xt 


Nay, rise not yet ; 
Bring to its knee the sin that bent thy knee, 
And then sland up.a King !"”’ , 


We cannot doubt but that this tragedy will be instantly produced. ation 


of the great theatres. It may serve in some respects to redeem them from 
their late disgraces, 
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We notice with pleasure the commencement of the session: ‘Theabstracts 
of Number of papers; whose titles only were announced at, the termination 
ofjast-session, were now read, Weselect one; On the Nature and Origin 
of the Avirora-borealis;’’| by: the Rev, G, Fisher... The author dedtices from 
his: Own obsérvations;\made during a residence of two winters -in high 
northerm Jatitiides; taken in. conjunction with the concurying testimony of 
various navigators and travellers,—the general fact that Aetarechotealls is 
developed chiefly, at the edge of |the Frozen Sea, or, wherever there is a 
vast; accumulation of ice; and he conceives that it:is produced in situations 
where the/vapours of a humid atmosphere are undergoing: rapid congela- 
tion, Under these circumstances, when viewed from a/distance, it is seen 
fringing the upper border of the dark clouds termed the “sea blink,” which 
collect, over these places; and it generally forms.an arch a'few degrees 
above the horizon, shooting out vertical columns of pale yellow light, He 
concludes that the Aurora-borealis is an electrical phenomenon, arisin 
from the positive electricity of the atmosphere, developed by the rapi 
condensation of the vapour in the act of freezing, and the induced negative 
electricity of the surrounding portions of the ‘atmosphere ; and that it is 
the immediate consequence of the restoration of the electrical equilibrium 
by the intervention of the ‘frozen particles, which, being imperfect conduc- 
tors, become luminous while transmitting this electricity. ‘In tropical and 
temperate chmates this teciorn an does not occur, because the eléctric 
equilibrium is ‘restored by means of ‘aqueous vapours,—a proéess which 
often gives rise to thurider and lightning, but never to the Aurora-borealis : 
the latter being peculiar to clear, cold, and dry weather. ‘Two astronomical 
papers, one by Mr. Lubbock, and another by Mr. Ivory, were partially read ; 
and auditors were electéd.—Literary Gazette, bape 


:/ 
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, VARIETIES: by Bs orotlt bi 
‘The Franchise.—It° appears that the number of houses in horat hs 
assessed at ten pounds pet annum and upwards is, in England, 118.Tt H 
in Wales, 9644; in Scotland, 35,386 ; while the number of electors respec- 
tively was only 274,649, 11,309, 31,332. Here if is rather remarkable, that 
the number of ‘votes’ registered‘ in’ Wales is by’ 1665 greater ‘than tht 
number of ten-pound houses, while in’ England the voters ‘are Tess! in 
number than the houses’ by upwards of 140,000! The voters in English 
counties, enrolled previous*to the election of 1832; are put down at 
344,564—70,000 more than those in towns. The total number of electors 
in England, {Wales, and Scotland, was then 720,784 \(it is certainly not 
greater now). This gives one elector for every 25 of the county, and one 
for every 18 of the town population, and one in 54 to the whole male popu- 
lation of twenty years of age and upwards. This is the average proportion 
throughout Great Britain. The inequality of the ‘expenses charged by the 
returning Officers, in 1832, is great. In the Lindsey division of Lincoln, 
the number of electors being 9134, and the candidates three, the charge 
was 1065/.; in North Lancashire, the electors being 10,039, the candidates 
also three, the charge was only 543/, In East Cornwall, where there was 
no contest, the returning officer charged 35/.; and in Hereford, 235/. In 
Bristol the electors were i0,000, the candidates four, the charge 874/.; in 
London, the electors 18,583, the candidates six, the charge 522/.; and in 
Finsbury, where the candidates Were five, and the electors the same as in 
Bristol, the returning officer charged 463/,, or little more than half cf what 


was paid in Bristol. 
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526 Varleties; 


Public Petitions last Session—The last par f the committee, which 
is numbered 47, has been delivered. In the first division, Parliamentary, 
we find that there were presented, during the session, 463 petitions, to 
which’ the signatures attached number 539,781,. praying forthe repeal of 
pi il the last was from the town of Kilmarnock, presented bs Mr, 
O'Connell, with 803 signatures. In the ecclesiastical, depart ent, 336 

titions have been presented, with 49,051 signatures, agains ite pebara, 
ion of church and state; while the number of petitions presented’ praying 
that separation was 63, with 72,274 signatures. The number, presented in 
support of the church of England generally is 1184, with 155,783 names 
attached; in support of the church of Scotland, 61 petitions and 21,539 
names; in support of the established church in Ireland, 320 petitions with 
51,909, In favour of some legislative enactment for a better observance 
of the Sabbath, the petitions numbered 722, and they bore attached 
157,419 signatures. e number from Protestant Dissenters for relief was 
434, with 352,910 signatures; against their claim, 495 petitions, with 
35,212 signatures. On the subject of religious observances abroad, 20 
petitions and 1121 signatures, Against the Irish Tithe Bill, 10 petitions, 
with 10,067 signatures, For the admission of Dissenters to the Univer- 
sities 24 petitions, with 2564 signatures; against the measure, 445 peti- 
tions, having 41,810 signatures, In the colonial department we find a 
were presented four petitions, with 78,503 signatures, from Lower Canada, 
approving of the measures of the local legislature, and praying the atten- 
tion of the House thereto, Against the Church-rate Bill were presented 
144 petitions, having attached 51,815 names; for repeal of the malt duty, 
120 petitions, with 26,508 signatures; against the increase of duty on 
spirit licences, 17 petitions, with 946 signatures. The rest of the petitions 
are on miscellaneous subjects. 


Before a late Committee of the House of Lords it was given in evidence 
by a London pavior, that a macadamized or broken-stone road requires for 
keeping in repair the first year and every year afterwards, two coats of 
three inches thick, to allow for wear; and the estimate of cost is 7s. 6d. 
the first coat per superficial yard; two coatings at 1s. 9d. each per yard, 
for ten years, lM. 15s.; cleansing, at 10d, per yard for ten years, 8s, 4d.; 
which is 2/. 10s. 10d, per yard. 


Summary of Savings’ Banks, §c., in England and Wales.—(From Mr. 
Tidd Pratt's Pamphlet. —In England, Wales, and Ireland, (the popula- 
tion being 21,661,975), there were, on the 2Uth of Novemiber, 1833, 484 
Savings’ Banks. Two have made no return. The remaining Banks 
contain— 
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Depositors. | = ory — Amount, | oiten, | 
| : £. gee 
244.575 under £20 ....| 25,409 increase 1,734,709 7 
133.968 — 50 ....| 15,207 increase | 4,107,435 | 80 
56.415 — 100 ....; 2,594 increase | 3,856,827 | 67 
19,306 — 150.... 909 increase | 2,315,957 120 
9.552 — 200 ....| J,174 increase 1,610,419 | 168 
3,375 above 200 .... 515 decrease 849,606 | 252 
467,191 depositors ....| 44,748 increase | 14,473,953 31 
4,598 friendly societies 34 increase | 1,016,107 | 22) 
3,366 charitable ditto 673 increase 225,051 67 
475,155 accounts ......| 45,755 increase | 15,715,111*%, 33 
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* The increase in amount invested since November, 1831, is 1,403,464/. 
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American Episc Statistics —From the numerous and yery complete 
statitical tne conte Phurchmane Almanac, we take the follon smh ry 
ticulars id agg the Episcopal Church in the United States:—Sinee the 
revolution there have been 30 bishops, 14 have died, 16 are now living ; 
three were, consecrated in England, one in Scotland, one by Bishop Pro- 
vost, and 25 by Bishop White, _ Students in the General Theological Se- 
minary, 65..The Missionary Society has eight missionaries in this country, 
and two in Greece. A mission is soon to be established in China. The 
number of clergy increased during 40 years, between 1792 and 1832, from 
192 to upwards of 600. In Connecticut, 22 to 57; New York, 19 to 163; 
Pennsylvania 14 to 60; South Carolina, 15 to 34. Virginia decreased 61 
to 56; Connecticut and South Carolina increased tw fold : Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania-fourfold, and New York sevenfold, Diocese of New 
York—The total number of clergy in this diocese is 183, and the total 
number of congregations 190. Reports were received from 162 organized 
parishes, under the care of 129 officiating ministers, of whom 66 are rec- 
tors, seven assistant ministers, and 56 missianaries.. There were reported 
2842 baptisms, 10,300 communicants, 1101 confirmed, 22 deacons, and nine 
priests ordained, 1043 marriages, 1419 burials; there are 34 candidates for 
orders, 10 new congregations were organized, 20 churches consecrated, and 
the following sums collected :—For the Episcopal Fund, 797 dol. 88 cents ; 
Missionary and Education Society General Fund, 553 dol, 27 cents; 
Missionary Fund, 3405 dol. 67 cents ; Education Fund, 1274 dols. 59 cents ; 
Diocesan Fund, 744 dol. 29 cents; General Theological Seminary, 1849 
dol. 26 cents.—New York paper. 


Diamonds at Algiers.—Three diamonds were lately purchased at Algiers 
from a native, which were found in the golden sands'of the Sumel, in the 
province of Constantine. One of the diamotids was obtained by M. Du- 
frenez, and the other two by M. Brogniart, for the Museum and for the 
collection of M. Dree. Hitherto diamonds have not been known to exist in 
Africa. It is remarkable that here, as in the Brazils and Siberia, they are 
found in washing for gold. At present the opinion is that diamonds, like 
amber, may be formed, and are of very modern growth. It is not seldom 
that diamonds contain in the middle hard soft hollows, precisely of the 
same character as those of amber.—German paper. 


The “ Journal de Genéve" states, that in the Canton of Uri the glaciers 
have been so much perforated and melted by the hot weather of the sum- 
mer, that their shapes have been completely changed, and considerable 
apprehension is entertained of accidents when the rainy season arrives, 
One of the peaks, called the Huffirm, has presented a strange and won- 
derful spectacle, that of the body of a young hunter, who perished in that 
place thirteen years ago. By the side of the skeleton were found his watch 
(of silver), his knife, and the iron of his gun. 


A gigantic undertaking is about to be executed in the southern part of 
Savoy. It is to connect, by a suspension-bridge of a single arch, two 
points in the road between Annecy and Geneva, several hundred feet dis- 
tant from each other, and rising 250 feet above the bed of a torrent. 


From official tables just published by the Custom-house, it appears that, 
in 1833, the imports into France by sea were 467,117,179f., and by land, 
226,158,573f. ; total imports, 693,275,752f. The exports were—by sea, 
550,408,559f.; by land, 215,907,753f.; total, 766,316,312f. The vessels 
that arrived were—French, 3561; tons, 358,157; foreign, 5115; tons, 
622,735. These vessels brought merchandise, from French’ colonies, 
64,095,215£; and from foreign countries, 403,021,964f. The departures 
were—Freneh vessels, 3075 ; tons, 318,840; foreign, 4580; tons, 464,028. 
They took goods, for French colonies, 42,629,864f,; for foreign countries, 
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507,778,696f. The goods in bond, on the 3ist of December, 1833, were 
112,960,1.1 24. a transitu through France in 1833 


exported with premium in 
the premiums paid, 


























] '18,485,634f. following 
shows the premiums paid in 'the last'two yeats5 00) 
yes2, | agg Ph eee” 
re Tee “4 ie 
Franes, Francs. 
Refined stigar ..s.cssceesees 18, 573, 627 12,517 , 832, ’ 
ROE Sos ince cc eecncace 536 ,930 389,283 ” 
Pee eee eee eee eree etee 648 ,636 729,392 
Refined sulphur ............ 24, 206 16, 166 | 
Spun COON oi eee. ccesccess 54,707 beh 
Cotton goods. ois. .eseeecees 996 ,798 988 ,8 
Mahogany furniture ........ 700 2,432 | 
Nitric and sulphuric acids.... 25 ,592 38 , 489 
Spun wool and woollen goods. | 2,982,116 | 3,644,468 
Straw and bark hats .......- 24, 892 41,277 
Tanned or curried skins eee 45,647 3l , 382 
Lead eer eeeeet ecene eee © ee © 39,375 41,197 
CORDEP. «bcc cactacseecnseee 2,412 3, 359 
Total ...... wee | 23,955,638 | 18,485,634 
The goods seized amounted to 1,171,560f. 
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reviously to last 


Tae opinion that has been formed, in diametrical opposition to Mr. 
Jacob's vast accumulation of evidence, and his inductive paperte that a 
large stock of old wheat remained in hand st ha 

received confirmation from the large tek ha lately furnished; and in 
proof of the extended cultivation and growth of that. staple of existence, 
accounts have been prepared, showing the quantities, sent to the London 
market during the last. ten, years, from Essex, Kent, Suffolk, Lincolnshire 
and Cambridgeshire, By these it appears that the joint supplies from 
these counties have been increased as understated, 


rvest, has 
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1825 | 25,442 | 12,820 | 13,685 | 6,472 
1826 | 32,503 | 9,929 | 18,679 | 1,198 
1827 | 31,751 | 9,119 | 11,447 | -1,265 
1828 | 31,609 | 8,741 | 18,444] 9,756 
1829 | 22,048 | 5,567 | 2,114] 6,023 
1830 | 22,341 | 7,616 | 9,021 360 
1831 | 23,883 | 5,937 | 11,980 | 7,776 
1832 | 28,851 | 7,675 | 12,233 | 6,017 
1833 | 37,161 | 11,764 | 17,451 | 11,204- 
1834 | 47,101 | 14,523 | 26,985 | 20,100 











This acts two ways in diminishing the 
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supply of oats; the lands where 
n was raised being appropriated to wheat, and by increasing the 


rtionably. - The causes which have given 
rise to this change—better tillage, and a necessity for augmenting the’ 
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. grim. dior ‘betrogats shee india 
| ; eport we. mentioned that the low price of tier A 

cause it forms the main subsistence of the ! people; thaiy ona 
i - t this, <but | he pl le tl —— 
ges, not onlyupon this, upon the plain principle that the wages 
ar s flu ual wih the Guctuaten = gee seise af food. This d wl 
n has since: more acted upon. Discox issthe natural 
consequenté, Large manag ne Inbouters | have been h ecebenel dis- 
tricts, hit Without ‘any violence ; but though the men have stopped 
short of oaths tonne he day, there have been,but»too: many terrible 
indications of > temper of the country in the spreading practice of incen- 
diarism. The apprehension.of the new Poor-law, arising out of the few 
instances ofapparent severity where it has. beemacted , also operates 
to exasperate the labourers, who are butitoo-universally impressed with 
the belief that neither “* the world, northeaworld'slaw;’ "is friendly to them. 
It should indeed seem that they still-adhere to'the perni¢idtis error which 
has destroyed so much property, reduced thé tedtis” of thelr employment, 
and brought'so many of themselves to an untimely end ; that. higher rate 
of wages must eventually be compelled’ by the’ destruction of agricultural 
produce by fire. Of all the Eheoger parochial degyadation and moral de- 
pravation havebrought upon the English character, this is the most to be 
deplored, because its cotinoted With #6 Watch p ablé ve , and is 
perpetrated in the most diabolical spirit of malice. The worst of it is that 
all the remedies hitherto tried have failed,..But idleness and pauperism 
have completely perverted the mind and morals of the class of agricultural 
labourers. And now the press; begins sto djseoveri flidt/tle object to be kept 
constantly in view is the restoring the balance between the nd. for, 
anil the supply of labour. Until this’ be effetted it J Ay epee 
count ‘on’ constant ‘employment’ atthe market-ra wages-rmatil he 
ay under. farmer, 


ceases ‘to be driven from ‘one ‘emp! 
Considered secure 
darn among, the 
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agriculturists.” ‘This; we’ rhost pi ri ae lieve 

emphatically statéd ‘im ‘our pages: Th''the' Tea 

for March 1832, it was'dedticed fromi'intantrive 

a view of the whole case, *that' thé ‘patiperisri Of the Tabourers in agricul- 
ture arises from their being confined to an area inswfficient for their profit- 
able employment.” This was ¢hen true, and the subsequent effect has 
only been to increase the pressure by the a¢cession to the labour market of 
those arriving at a working age out of a population incréasing dat/y at the 
rate of a thousand per diem. ‘The remedy, therefore, is to extend that area 
by home and foreign colonization; the latter can never be made suffici- 
ently comprehensive ; the reliance of the country for its rescue must there- 
fore be mainly placed on the former. Come it slow, or,come it fast, to this 
it must come eventually. 

In the meanwhile, it is not a little curious to compare the practical adop- 
tion of the principle, and the theoretical condemnation of it, which we find 
in the writings and speeches of economists in Parliament, in committees, 
in societies, and last, not least, in the theory and practice of the new Poor- 
Law Bill itself. 

The space we devote to this part of our miseellany is scarcely equal to 


carry out the development, but we may perhaps find the means hereafter 
to open the eyes of the country upon the palpable errors and contradictions 

























now going on inthis respect. In the mean time, we have said enough to. 
turn, the,attention of the country to the fact. vate (re 
“The corn, markets have evineed little variety or change sincé our last: 
the, ptices.remain pretty much the same; the supplies of the raw material 
equal to the demand, a little below it perhaps in the manufactured article, 
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for which reason flour has borne a rate disproportioned to the price of 
wheat. But the scarcity of water begins in a slight degree to abate, 
though the drought still may be said, comparatively s ing with the 
average of years, to continue, and the wind has also set the mills so’ moved 
to work, and increased, within the last week or two, the supplies of flour. 
This evil, which has been a subject of angry discussion |in the journals, 
will thus soon remedy itself. The wheat trade, from this cause, as well as 
from a supply shortened in a degree by the necessity of wheat-sowing and 
field employment, has been more firm than previously. There ean be no 
doubt that millers in the vicinity of London have the power under such 
circumstances artificially to sustain the price of flour, but the disproportion 
cannot be continued for any long period. Besides these circumstances enu- 
merated, this artificial scarcity has been favoured by the late gales having 
prevented the arrival of cargoes both from Ireland and Scotland, and 
coastwise from even England. > ' 

Of barley the supply has been tolerably liberal, but nevertheless prices 
have improved, showing that this result arises from the general conviction 
of the production not being fully equal to present and future demand. It is 
stated that orders have been sent to Hamburgh for the article, which is at 
13 to 14 in the ports of the Baltic. The malt-trade follows the barley- 
trade, and is brisk at better prices. Chevalier malt found ready sale at 
65s., and the best a still higher rate. Oats may be deemed to have ad- 
vanced full 3s. during the middle fortnight of the month, and are earnestly 
inquired for. Beans are also in demand at higher qualities, and orders for 
the article are sent abroad, while from 1s. to 2s. more have been given for 
the article in bond. The foreign markets exhibit little or nothing of change. 

While the mild weather has favoured the growth of turnips, which, hav- 
ing recovered in some sort from the blasting effects of the mildew, have 
continued to increase in the apple, the wheat-sowing has been somewhat 
retarded by its dryness. This has made the appearance of the blade rather 
later than usual, and even now there is land to sow. It is to be hoped that 
the old adage (we put great faith in such maxims, for they are generally those 
of experience,) will not hold this season, for if it does, the harvest of next 
Se Mr be short. The adage we allude to is conveyed in the homely 

istich— 

** Sow in the slop 
Heavy at top.” 

Perhaps there never was less of “ slop” than during the present wheat- 
sowing. We have remarked an unusual quantity of red weed (as the 
poppy is called by farmers) now springing, and we believe it is not com- 
monly known that for this very important evil there is a certain cure, which 
consists in running a bush over the land the moment the wheat appears 
above ground. This may be repeated four or five times, and if the Jand 
be at all moist, the subsequent use of a heavy rake will effectually crush 
the young weed, and prevent its future growth. We have had constant 
opportunities of observing the success of this practice, and of the contrary 
on lands contiguous to each other. We cannot conclude our article better 
than by citing the many examples of landlords and clergy making returns 
of rent and tithes to the amount of from ten to twenty per cent. A dimi- 
nution of rent, tithe, and taxation, is far more to be calculated upon as a 
remedy for distress, than a reduction of the rate of labour. But this ought 
not to be done in the way of a benevolence. If the rent or tithe be too 
high for the relative value of the crop, let the land be fairly assessed. Let 
the farmer be reinstated in his rights. So long as it is otherwise he re- 
mains a mere dependant on the eleemosynary bounty of the landlord ‘and 
clergyman. This is as much a subject for redress as the rate of wages 
being made up out of the poor's rate. The one will make a sup liant of 
the tenant,—the other has made a pauper of the labourer. Both are in- 
consistent with the character of the yeoman, and “ the bold Escort 
which have been hitherto the pride and the support of England. 
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Cultivation of the Potato.—An useful and interesting lecture on this 
subject has been delivered by the Rev. Mr. Mayo, at the Devizes 
Literary and Scientific Institution, in the course of which the lecturer, in 
alluding to the very slovenly mode of preparing the soil for a crop of po- 
tatoes in his own neighbourhood, said, “ That previous preparation is of 
the utmost consequence, I am well convinced, as I this year obtained a 
crop three times as large on the ground I myself dug, as on that for which I 
paid a labourer. The generality of diggers stand upon the ground they 
are to dig, and slope the spade in such a way as to loosen the soil not 
more than four or five inches: the consequence is, that the upper soil be- 
comes impoverished, while that beneath receives the fatness, without re- 
turning anything for the supply of the plant. I speak now of some of the 
market-gardeners themselves, as well as of their labourers. Their lands 
are cultivated in a slovenly manner, and no real science displayed. As 
long as they can scrape enough off the land to pay their rent, they seem 
content with their work. The first thing to be attended to in ‘the cultiva- 
tion of land, is never to touch it but when the weather is dry. One day's 
digging on a wet day has often spoiled the productiveness of the ground 
for a whole year. The next thing is to dig deep. Before you commence 
digging a patch of ground, open a trench two feet wide. If the soil will 
permit, take it out two spades deep ; if the good soil is shallow, throw out 
only to the depth of a foot, but be sure that the under-soil or substratum 
is dug as deep as the spade will go, without mixing it with the upper soil. 
This alone will add greatly to the productiveness of the crop; then throw 
upon the opening so dug the top soil of the next space, and operate upon 
the subsoil in a similar manner; thus every year the goodness and depth 
of the soil will increase.” The lecturer very justly observed, that next to 
the important advantages to be derived from the allotment system, is to 
teach thoes to whom the land is let, the most profitable mode of cultivating 
it.— Devizes Gazette. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Important Discovery.—Mr. F. A. Bernhardt, a distinguished architect 
and civil engineer of Berlin, after many years’ application, has found out a 
method of constructing fire-places so that they shall not emit smoke either 
in the chamber or in the street; at the same time that a current of warm 
air is diffused throughout the building, which in purity is equal to atmo- 
spheric air. By this invention, without altering the stoves as at present 
constructed, two-thirds of the fuel now used will create the necessary 
eroree of warmth. It has been applied with the most complete success in 

ussia. 


New Detonator.—A patent has been taken out for a novel description 
of lock for percussion guns. The nipple on which a cap is placed is at the 
end of the breech of the barrel, and a lever which lifts by a hinge joint 
enables the cap to be put upon the nipple, and when the lever is closed, 
all is water-proof, and little appearance of a lock. On the inside isa 
plunger with a spring, which, on pulling the trigger, strikes against the 
cap, and fires the gun. To the trigger is attached a lever bolt, which is 
acted on by the hand in the act of firing, so as to free the trigger, but at 
all other times it renders the gun as safe as with the common lock. There 
is no cock, and the invention is certainly a very ingenious one, but time 
must prove whether it is effective, and possessed of advantages sufficient 
to occasion its general adoption. as 
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NEW PATENTS, 


Cornelius Tongue, of Gatacre Park, in the 
county of Salop, Esq., for certain improve- 
ments fn apparatus for preventing accidents 
to travelling carriages of various descriptions. 

Jean Baptiste Mollerat, now residing with 
Sir John Byerley, at Whitehead’s Grove, In 
the parish of St. Luke, Chelsea, in the county 
of Middlesex, manufacturing chemist, for 
certain improvements in the manufacture of 
gas for illumination. 

Richard Witty, of Hanley, in the county of 
Stafford, civil engineer, fur an improvement 
or improvements in saving fuel and burning 
smoke, applicable to furnaces and stoves. 

Joseph Saxton, of Sussex-street, fn the 
county of Middlesex, mechanician, for im- 
provements in printing presses, and in presses 
for certain other purposes. 

Samuel Draper, of Radford, in the county 
of Nottingham, lace-maker, for an improved 
manufacture of figured bobbin nett, or what is 
commonly called bobbin nett lace. 

James Gardner, of Banbury, in the county 
of Oxford, ironmonger, for certain improve- 
ments on machines fer cutting Swedish and 
other turnips, mangel-wurzel, and other roots 
used as food for sheep, horned cattle, and 
other animals. 

Joseph Clissild Daniell, of Twerton Mills, 
near Bath,in the county of Somerset, clothier, 
for an improvement or improvements in the 
process of manufacturing or preparing woollen 
cloth. 

Riehard Freen Martin, of Hercules Build- 
ings, Lambeth, in the couaty of Surrey, gea- 
tleman, for a certain process or processes, 
method or methods, of combining various 
materials so as to form stuccoes, plasters, or 
cements, and for the manufacture of artificial 
stones, marbles, and other like substances 
used In buildings, decoratious, or similar pur- 
poses. 

James Jamieson Cordes, of Idol Lane, in 
the city of London, merchant, for a certain 
improvement or improvements in machinery 
for making nails. Communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad. 

James Jamieson Cordes, of Idol Lane, in the 
city of London, merchant, for a certain im- 
provement or improvements in machinery for 
making rivets and screw marks, or bolts. Com- 
municated by a foreigner. 

Benjamin Hick, of Bolton-le-Moors, in the 
county Palatine of Lancaster, engineer, for 
certain Improvements in locomotive steam- 
carriages, parts of which improvements are 
applicable to ordinary carriages, and to steam- 
engines employed for other uses. 

Thomas Sharpe, of Manchester, in the 
county Palatine of Lancaster, and Richard 
Roberts, of the same place, engineers, for 
certain improvements in machinery for spin- 
ning and doubling cotton, silk, and other 
fibrous materials. Communicated by a fo- 
reigner residing abroad. 

John Ericsson, of Union Wharf, Albany- 
strect, Regent's Park, in the county of Mid- 
diesex, engineer, for certain improved ma- 
chinery applicable for propelling vessels. 


Richards Etkington, of Pirmtfigham, in the 
county of Warwick, optician,’ for an improve- 
ment or fmproventents in the constricting, 
making, or manufacturing of spectacles." 

Thomas Searle, of Coleman-street, in the 
city of London, merchant, for ‘certain inf 
provements in boilers for cenerating steam. 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 

Lord Baron Audley, of Raleigh ‘Castle, in 
the county of Stafford, for an apparatus or 
machine as a substitute for, or tu be attached 
to, locks or other fastenings, which he deno- 
minates a lock protector. 

Samuel Seward, of the parish of All Safnts, 
Poplar, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, 
for certain improvements in the construction 
of steam-engines. 

Claude Marie Hilaire Molinard, of Brewer- 
street, Golden-square, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, merchant, for a certain improvement 
in looms or machinery for weaving fabrics. 
Commnnicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 

George Littlewort, of Rahere-street, Goswell- 
road, in the county of Middlesex, watch and 
clock maker, for certain improvements on 
watches and clocks. 

Malcolm M‘Gregor, of Manchester, in the 
county of Lancaster, manufacturer, for certain 
improvements in machinery for slubbing, 
roving, spinning, twisting, and doubling cot- 
ton and other fibrous materials. 

James Jones, of Salford, in the parish of 
Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, ma- 
chine maker, fer certain improvements for 
making rovings, spinuing and doubling of cot- 
ton, silk, flax, and other Gbrous substances. 

Mapnoah Bower, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, manufacturer, and George 
Blyth, of the same place, merchant, for certain 
improvements ov, or addition to, saddles for 
horses. 

Jean Baptiste Pleney, of Panton-square, in 
the county of Middlesex, brick-maker, for 
certain improved machinery for manafactar- 
ing articles ont of brick and other the like 
earth. Communicated by a forbigner residing 
abroad. 

James and John Hartley, of West Bromwich, 
near Birmingham, glass manufacturers, fer a 
certain improvement or certain improvements 
in the manufacture of glass. 

John Stanley and John Walmsley, both of 
Manchester, mechanics, for certain improve- 
ments on grates or apparatus applicable to 
steam-engines or other purposes, and in appa- 
ratus for feeding the same with fuel, which 
apparatus conjointly or separately may be ap- 
plied to other purposes. 

Amasa Stone, of Johnstone, in the county 
of Providence, and state of Rbode Island, in 
the United States of America, machinist, now 
residing at Liverpool, in the county of Lan- 
caster, for an improvement on power and 
other looms, and in the weaving of’ silk, 
hempen, cotton, woollen, and other cloth. 

George Daniel Carey, of Bosford, in the 
county of Nottingham, hat manafacturer, for 
certain machinery or apparatus to be employed 
in the manufacture of hats. 
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John George Bodmer, of Bolton-le-Moors, 
in the county Palatine of Lancaster, civil en- 
gineer, forcertain improvements in the con- 
atruction of grates, stoves, and furpaces, ap- 
plicable to steam-engines and many useful 
purposes. 

John George Bodmer, of Bolton-le-Moors, 
ia the county Palatine of Lancaster, civil en- 


gineer, for certain improvements in steam. 
engines and boilers applicable both to fixed 
and locomotive evgines. 

James Berrie and David Anderson, both of 
the city of Glasgow, in Scotland, manufac: 
turers, for a machine or machines for making 
anew or improved description of heddles or 
healds to be used in weaving, 





BANKRUPTS, 
FROM ocTosER 21, To Novemper 21, 1834, me.usrve. 


Oct. 21.—J. Cotnine, Yarmouth, grocer. 
J. ApeLesy, Newington Causeway, straw-hat 
manufacturer. W. Ricwagps, Oxford-st., 
jeweller, R. Oxsmonp, Great Scotiand- 
yard, coal-merchant. J. Hart, Preston, 
grocer, 8, and J. Margs, Exeter, glass- 
merchants. W. Carr, Hexham, Northum- 
berland, money-scrivener. J, Russom, Car- 
farvon, coal-merchant. W. Coxe, Chester, 
builder. G. Cusirt, North Walsham, Nor- 
folk, lime-burner. J. Fortra, Nottingham, 
hatter. 


Oct. 24.—5. Burrensuaw, High Holborn, 
tea-dealer. M. Ave and F. Bereer, Lime- 
street, merchants. R. Paice, Greenwich, 
grocer. C. Euson, Sawbridgeworth, Hert- 
fordshire, horse-dealer. E. How .etr and 
J. J. Batmuer, Frith-street, Soho-square, 
printers. E. Lioyp, Harley-street, Caven- 
dish-square, bookseller. R. Lewis and J. 
lutron, Wooton-under-Edge, Gloucester- 
shire, clothiers. T. Hucnes, Leamington 
Priors, Warwickshire, auctioneer. M.Gray, 
Walsall, Staffordshire, grocer. T. Logp, 
Newton Heath, Lancashire, silk-manufac- 
turer. S. Goons, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 
money-scrivener. 


Oct. 28.—R, GATENBY, High-street, Shad- 
well, grocer, F.C. Crans, Upper Bedford- 
place, Russell-square, surgeon. J. S. De 
Pinna, Bucklersbury, City, feather and Leg- 
horn hat-broker. D. HArrts, Strand, hosier. 
R. Bartey, Wooton-under-Edge, Gloucester- 
shire, bookbinder. J. W. Ssiru, North 
Shields, shipowner. R.SkiNNeER, Exmouth, 
Devonshire, baker. T. Prosser, Coleshil!, 
Warwickshire, draper. J.B. Peax, Market- 
Drayton, Shropshire,tanner. TT. M. Jones, 
Birmingham, retail brewer. J. Suaw, Great 
Driffield, Yorkshire, corn-factor, T. Paisst- 
Ley, Halifax, Yorkshire, woolstapler. 


Oct. 31.—J. Wycp, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street, hosier. R, FsaxMAn, Fetter-lane, 
carpenter. T.R. Lewis, Tonbridge-place, 
New-road, wine-merchant. I.J. B. Isaac, 
Topsham, Devonshire, shipowner. J.Cooxs, 
South Molton-street, Middlesex, tailor. w. 
James, Bath, soap-boiler. J. ALMonD, Pem- 
berton, Lancashire, woollen-draper. TT. La- 
THAM, Liverpool, innkeeper. 


Noy. 4—R. G. Warp, High-street, South- 
ampton, perfumer. R. Charges and J. Bur- 
¢ess, Coal Exchange, coal-factors. T.Car- 
TEA, Cateaton-street, cloth-factor. R.Curry, 
Lillswood, Northumberland, cattle-dealer. 
J. W. Bartow, Liverpool, coal-merchant. 


J. Hotpswoatn, Northouram, Yorkshire, 
worsted-spinner. I, B. Maarin, Salisbury, 
Wiltshire, draper, M. Titey, Bath, hatter. 
J.B. Kevs, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 
J. Nicaonson, Prestbury, Gloucestershire, 
mercer. 


Nov. 7.—J. C. Emery, Broad-street-bulld- 
ings, City, underwriter, A. N, Wiekss, 
Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, watchmaker. 
E. Paictitps, 'Change-alley, Cornhill, provi- 
sion-merchant. H. Jonas, Poultry, china- 
man. S. Mitis, sen., B. Jowxrt, and 8. 
Mirs, jun, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, printers. 
R. Davies, Noble-street, City, straw-hat ma- 
nufacturer. E. Harvey, baby-linen manu- 
facturer. W.B. ALLEN, Clapton, Somerset- 
shire,tanner. T. Moroan, Eign, Hereford- 
shire, timber-merchant. J. Mircemect, Pe- 
nistone, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer. J. 
Srarxer, Jarrow Lodge, Durham, ship- 
builder. J. W. Wess, Axbridge, Somerset- 
shire, grocer. J. BarLey, Sparsholt, Hamp- 
shire, cattle-salesman. J. Hamrson, Sal- 
ford, Lancashire, schoolmaster. 


Nov. 11.—W. J. Coorga, Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly, tailor. T. Dean, Asylum-build- 
ings, Westminster-road, cow-keeper. C. Car- 
Ter, Oxford-st., woollen-draper. T. Corrs, 
Limehouse, builder. T. Gaanoxr, Hem- 
lock-court, Carey-street, victualler. G. Ri- 
vers, Twickenham, upholsterer. J. Riveas, 
Highwych, Hertfordshire, grocer. T. Cc. 
MepwtN, Broad-wall, Stamford-street, Black- 
friars’-road, engineer. C.T. Jonas, Brighton, 
horse-dealer. E. Faances, Lewisham, Kent, 
baker, T. GowAar, Greenwich-road, coach- 
maker. C. Hagawar, Serle’s-place, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, paper-merchant. J. Boota, Not- 
tingham, stone-mason. J. TAYLOR, Spot- 
land-bridge, Lancashire, hatter. T. Man- 
SELL, Stourbridge, Worcestershire, grocer. 
W. Harris, sen., and B. Hargis, Stoke 
Prior, Worcestershire, millers, 


Nov. 14.—T. Grove, Great Surrey-street, 
tailor. G. W. Farmer, Tavistockstreet, 
Covent-garden, jeweller. W.Sraxino, Great 
Portiand-street, Portiand-place, plumber. H. 
DAKIN, High-strect, Borough, cheesemonger. 
G. Hovanton, Hertford-street, May-fair, sad- 
dler. B. Y. Coteman, Liverpool, wateh- 
manufacturer. T. H. Maups, White Birk, 
Lancashire, dyer. 8S. Gopraky, Bristol}, 
jeweller. J. Kenwoop, Cassington, Oxford- 
shire, grocer. W. W. Wangs, Wolver- 
hampton, shoe-manufacturer. J, BARNES, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, carpenter. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tue recent advices from the manu- 
facturing districts in Yorkshire and 
Laneashire, show the trade in Woollen 
goods has been less active, upon the 
whole, of late, than it had been for 
some time past. The fall in the price of 
wool, and the prospect of its still fur- 
ther declining, had produced a serious 
effect on the sale of yoods already ma- 
nufactured, and had relaxed the energy 
of the manufacturers; the unsettled 
state of political affairs, too, had contri- 
buted to increase the evil. It is, how- 
ever, the opinion of the best informed, 
that if no serious political conflicts in- 
tervene, this state of partial inactivity 
will be but of short duration, and that 
the progress of winter will restore ani- 
mation and confidence to the buyers, 
and employment and cheerfulness to the 
artisans, In Cotton the manufacturers 
continue to be in full occupation, parti- 
cularly the spinners, and in the finer 
qualities. 

In the Market for Colonial Produce 
there has been until lately a very brisk 
trade in Sugars, and prices are still very 
firm, though the extent of the transac- 
tions is limited. The present§ stock of 
West India Sugars is 49,000 hhds, 
being 5000 more than at this date in last 
year; that of Mauritius is 66,000 bags, 
being 7500 less than last year. Sugars 
of the latter description are in brisk 
demand still, particularly the finer qua- 
lities for the grocers, and an advance of 
ls. Gd. to 2s. per ewt. has consequently 
been obtained. The prices lately realized 
by public sale were, for low brown, 46s. ; 
good brown, 51s. to 53s.; yellow, 54s. to 
59s. In East India Sugars there is but 
little doing; foreign go off with more 
animation, yellow Havannah bringing 
27s. Gd. to 28s.; brown, 26s.6d. The 
last average price is 1/. 9s. Llfd. per 
cwt, 

Refined Sugars have gone off with 
more spirit latterly, a an improve- 
ment of Gd. to ls. per cwt. is the re- 
sult: Sls. 9d. to 32s. has been paid for 
fine crushed. 

British Plantation Coffee has lately 
advanced 2s. per cwt., and it maintains 
that advance with firmness; Jamaica, 
good ordinary clean, brings 75s. to 78s. ; 
fine ordinary, 86s. to 88s. Foreign and 
Kast India Coffees have also risen about 
ls.; a parcel of Ceylon sold for 49s, ; 
and some good St. Domingo for 47s. 6d. 

The sale of Cocoa is dull; Trinidad, 
fair quality red, lately brought 50s. 6d. 
to Sls. 6d.; good Grenada, 48s. to 50s. 


In the Spirit Market, Rums are very 
firm, and proof Leewards are worth 
2s. 2d. per galion.. Brandy and Geneva 
present nothing particular to note. 

Considerable excitement has lately 
been observable in the Cotton Markét, 
and speculation has led to an advance 
which some cautious and vigilant ob- 
servers imagine to exceed the legitimate 
bounds of fair demand; the rise in 
Liverpool has been nearly }d. per lb. in 
the course of a week. In London, Surats 
have been selling at 63d. to 7}d.; Ben- 
gals, good fair to good, 7}d. to 74d.; 
fine Boweds, 10d. 

Both Wool and Silk are inanimate ; 
but the quotations of the latter are more 
steadily maintained than those of the 
former. The demand for Indigo is also 
dull, and prices somewhat depressed. 

The Wheat trade has been heavy at 
the close of the month, with a fall of 
above }s. per quarter, and Flour is down 
3s. per sack, Barley is also 1s. lower, 
there having been some large cargoes 
from Scotland as well as England, to- 
gether with some foreign of very fine 
quality. Oats, Beans, and Peas are also 
without animation, In, Hops there is 
nothing doing; the declaration of the 
old duty will, it is said, exceed 180,0002. 

The Market for English Securities 
has been very tranquil during the past 
month, with the exception of the tem- 
porary but sudden depression wrought 
by the unexpected announcement of a 
change in the administration. Until 
that time, the fluctuations in Consois 
had been confined to the limits of 91} 
und 91}; that event carried them down 
to 90§, but they have since rallied, and 
have nearly recovered their former po- 
sition. ‘The depression in Bank Stock 
amounted to 4 per cent., and in India 
Stock to 24 per cent. 

A more serious impression was, how- 
ever, produced in the Foreign Market. 
Spanish Bonds, which were previously 
quoted at 57, fell rapidly to 53, but have 
gradually advanced again to 55: Portu- 
guese, in like manner, declined from 87 
to 84}, and have re-ascended to 86. Other 
descriptions of Foreign Stock are either 
wholly neglected, or, as is the case with 
the Securities of the Northern European 
States, are little employed for the pur- 
pose of mere speculation, and have, cou- 
sequently, been little affected. 


The following list shows the highest 
and lowest prices of the principal secu- 
rities, domestic and foreign, from the Ist 
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to the 25th) of ‘the last month; and the | ee tes 
closing quotations on that ans FOvGR NV IO 





- Belgian . . .« 98 99) 98% 
ENGLISH FUNDS. Brazilian . . .« Ve WD 7 
Prices. Buenos Ayres. ~ 9 320 — ee 
Low! High- Chilian . 4). 8h 8B BBR ody 
ii eat.) vent, HME. Colombian (1894). . 908138f 31 g 
Spercent.Red,. . 89§ 9% 0 @ Danish « . «© 76 76h 76 rt 
8 per gent, Consols,. , 90 %1f 1 & Dutch, Mpercent. . 52 53 524 3 
St percent, Red... . 98% 994 8% § Ditto, Spercent. . 98 98 98) § 
3¢ percent.(New) . 993 1008 998 § Mexican . . « 4 4% 41° = ¢ 
Long Annuities - 161g 175, 1628 17 Portuguese oe ne 
Bank Stock . . . Q21% 225, 9293 3} Ditto (Regency) . 84) 87h SSe 6 
India Stock » « « 265 967% 2603 63 Russian . 4 - 105g 1064 106 + 
Exchequer Bills Yay “a 3. 69 Spanish . ° . 83 68 Se Ff 
IndiaBonds ... 18 2% i9 «2 





MONTHLY DIGEST. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


At the Court at St. James's, the 17th day of November, 1834, present 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. His matesty having been 
pleased to appoint the Most Noble Arthur Duke of Wellington to be one 
of his. Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, his Grace was this day, by 
his Majesty's command, sworn one of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries 
of State accordingly. 


At the Court at St. James's, the 20th day of November, 1834, present, 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. It is this day ordered by 
his Majesty in Council, that the Parliament which stands prorogued to 
Tuesday the twenty-fifth day of this instant November, be further pro- 
rogued to Thursday the eighteenth day of December next, 


Report of the Privy Council relative to the late Fire.—This report 
having been approved by the King, has been published, It states that the 
tally-room of the Exchequer being required as a temporary accommodation 
for the Court of Bankruptcy, Mr. Milne, one of the Commissioners Of 
Woods and Forests, gave directions to Mr. Phipps, assistant Surveyor, to 
burn such of the old tallies as were useless, in the gS aig ard or some 
other convenient place. Mr. ee directions to Mr. Weobley, clerk 
of the works, to have the tallies burned, but in consequence of the objec- 
tion of Mr. Weobley, that the fire in the yard would alarm the neighbours, 
the burning was directed to take place in the stoves of the House of Lords, 
but without Mr. Milne’s knowledge; that by direction of Mr. Weobley, 
about two one-horse cart-loads of tallies were brought by two men from 
the tally-room to be burned; that the-men were desired to burn them 
slowly, but that they heaped the tallies in the stoves and created a great 
blaze in the flues, that the burning of tallies commenced on the morning 
of the 16th of October and continued all day; that the smoke and heat 
consequent on the operation was very great, so as to alarm Mrs. Wright, 
the housekeeper of the House of Lords, but that to her inquiries, Cross, 
one of the men engaged in burning the tallies, replied there was no cause 
for alarm; that one of the flues was foul, not having been swept since the 
beginning of the last session ; and that there is no doubt as to the fire bein 
caused by the burning of the tallies.—The statement of Mr. Cooper, 

he heard of the fire at Dudley, a few hours after it broke out in London, 
the repoit states has been disproved in the most satisfactory manner ; 
whilst his statements as to the facts that occurred connected with the story 
are contradictory, and his silence on the subject to the persons most nearly 
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conneatad with, him, on his arrival in London, after, the, fire, is wholly un- 
accounta a on the supposition that he had really heard of the fire at the 
time he states—The report, which is signed by Mr. Bathurst, as Clerk of 
the Council, and Lord Duncannon, for the Lord President, concludes by 
stating that the Lords of the Privy Council haye come to the conclusion, 
thatthe fire was accidental; was caused as they have related it, and was 
wholly’attributable to carelessness and negligence. | IBYOR Sih 





THE COLONIES. 


- 
_ CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. a 


The exports from Table Bay, for the quarter ending June 30, amounted 
to 55,979/., of which 28,1182. were to Great Britain. The imports to Gra- 
ham’'s Town, during the same period, amounted to 46,7437., and the exports 
to 23,852/., of which 14,8147. were for England. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


The frightful degree of mortality that has recently occurred again at our 
Colonies in Western Africa renders it a matter of more astonishment than 
ever that such Colonies are maintained at so great and unnecessary a sacri- 
fice of human) life. The Governor, after only a few months’ residence, 
several military and civil officers, besides merchants and others, have fallen 
victims to the pestilential climate during the sickly season just passed, and 
every succeeding season is as sure to have its victims as that a portion of 
an army is sure to fall when engaged in an obstinate battle. Temperance 
in- living, with avoidance of exposure, cannot, however advisable, operate as 
an effectual check on; the ravages of an African fever. The poisonous 
miasma produced by stagnant water, decomposed vegetable matter, and 
other andescribable. causes, will find its way to the victim in spite of all 
opposition..It is true that for some two or three years past the mortality 
has not. been quite so great as formerly; but if this be owing, as it un- 
doubtedly is, more tothe improved mode of treating the fatal diseases than 
to any beneficial change in the climate, the only difference is that the sur- 
vivyors are rescued from death merely to eke out an existence rendered almost 
intolerable by, the shattered constitution which must necessarily ensue. 


FOREIGN STATES. 


FRANCE, 


Tue “ changes” in France have been of a character more than usually 
“ extraordinary.” It was early in the month announced, as follows :— 

‘The Due de Bassano, Minister of the Interior and President of the 
Council, M. Persil remained Minister of Justice. M. Bresson, Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, Minister of Foreign Affairs. Lieut.-Gen. Baron Bernard, 
Minister of War, who was also to fill the functions of Minister for Foreign 
A ffairs until the arrival of M. Bresson. Baron C. Dupin, Deputé, Minister 
of Marine. M. Teste, Deputé, Minister of Commerce, who was to be 
Minister of Public Instruction, wd interim. M. Passy, Deputé, Minister 
of Finance. 

We have given this list, however, merely to record the fact that three 
days terminated the existence of this ministry; and the following has been 
since formed :— 

Duke de Treviso (Marshal Mortier), President of the Council and Minister of War. 
Admiral de Rigny, Foreign Affairs. M. Duchatel, Commerce. 

M. Thiers, Interior. M. Persil, Justice. 

M: Guizot, Public Lostruction. : M, Humann, Finance. 
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bs EARL SPENCER. 


-,Grorcs John Spencer, Earl Spencer, Knight of the Garter, Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and of the Society of Antiquaries, Viscount, Althorp, 
Viscount Spencer, and Baron Spencer of Althorp, in the county of Nor- 
thampton, Lord Steward of St. Albans, a Governor of the Charter House, 
and an Elder Brother of the Trinity, was born on the Ist of September, 
1758. He wes the son of John, the first Earl Spencer, by Margaret 
Georgiana, the eldest daughter of Stephen Poyntz, Esq, of Midgham, 
Berks, and descended from the third Earl of Sunderland, whose youngest 
son married the daughter and co-heiress of the renowned Duke of Mar!- 
borough, and Anne Churchill, the grandmother of the present Lord, 

The early. part of his education, was confided to a private tutor; after 
which he was sent to Harrow. Asi with all men, inheritors of title and 
fortune, there are, of course, many interesting anecdotes extant of his pre- 
cocious talent. The allowance to him by his father was such as completely 
accorded with the aristocratic notions of the magnates of those days, but 
widely differed from the simple and unpretending habits of the elegant 
young scholar they were intended ‘to dignify. 

After being for some time under the care of Sir William Jones, and then 
of Dr. Heath, his Lordship proceeded to Trinity College, Cone 
where, in 1778, he took the degree of Master of Arts. At College he 
made many friends ; for he proved in public that he was an accomplished 
scholar, and, in private, that the cultivation of the understanding is often 
allied to an amiable and generous disposition. 

Shortly after leaving College, he was returned to Parliament as the 
representative of the borough of Northampton. Connected by birth and 
relationship with the great Whig families of England, Lord Spencer 
naturally enough set out in his political course upon Whig principles, and 
attached himself, in the House, to that party which was determinedly 
a to the administration of Lord North. On the overthrow of the 

inistry, in 1782, Lord Spencer was appointed one of the Lords of the 


Treasury, and was ¢e-¢lected for Northampton, though he afterwards came . 


in for the county of Surrey, which he represented till he succeeded to the 
Peerage by the death of his father, which occurred in 1783. 

Lord Spencer was neither a frequent nor a lengthy speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Commons or of the Lords;, but still he took a fair share in the 
business of the day, and, as well from his rank and talents, as from the 
consistency and independence of his conduct, possessed a marked influence 
in public affairs. 

Throughout the difficult and momentous period of 1792, and the follow- 
ing years, he received from the public, as we think he will from posterity, 
the fullest credit for the integrity of his motives and the purity of his poli- 
tical conduct. At this period, the mighty question of the French Revolu- 
tion embarrassed almost every mind. Upon the issuing of the King’s 
Proclamation in the critical year of 1792, Lord Spencer sided with the 
alarmist Whigs, who threw their strength into the scale of the Adminis- 
tration. On the 20th of December, 1794, he succeeded Lord Chatham as 
First Lord of the Admiralty. His conduct in this high office has always 
been highly praised. No period in our naval history was more brilliant 
than that of his Administration, from 1794, to June, 1800. Witness the 
victories of St. Vincent, of Camperdown, of the Nile, in which Jervis, 
Duncan, and Nelson, acquired immortal fame. The spirit of the British 
Navy, during these years, was at its height. True it is, that the alarming 
mutiny at the Nore, in 1797,occurred during this period ; but equally true 
is it, that the mild and moderate councils of Earl Spencer, engendered in 
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reason and justice, contributed to its suppression, and hindered 

of those dreadful acts which, under less reasonable and more tyrannicst 
rulers, might have inflicted a blow on our energies and moral character. 
In 1800, Spencer retired from office with Mr. Pitt; and, in the follow- 
ing Pen in the debate upon the peace with France, he spoke in disappro- 
bation of that event, deploring it as a calamity, in spite of the universal: 
joy with which it was hailed by the country. He declared the country 
degraded, no single object of the war having been gained,—that we had 
sacrificed our means of protection, by cessions of country in every quarter 
of the world, which our gallant forces had conquered, and which -would: 
have secured us from the effects of the aggrandisement of France. In his 
speech upon this occasion, his Lordship thus concluded—* It had been 
said that we had protected our allies. hat was the fact? How had we 
protected Portugal? It appeared that it was only a portion of her territory 
whose integrity was to be preserved. A part of the important province of 
Olivenga was to be ceded. Our ally, the Prince of Orange, was not even 
named in the preliminaries, although, from his faithful attachment to us, 
he had lost both his territories and his station. Could it be said that 
Ceylon and Trinidad gave either sufficient indemnity for the past, or 
security for the future? In India, the bravery of our army had subdued 
Tippoo Saib, and placed the country out of danger; but by this peace, 
which surrendered to the enemy the Cape of Good Hope and Cochin, we 
afforded them an entrance into Malabar; while in South America, we had 
permitted Portugal to cede to France a strong military position at the 
mouth of the river Amazon. In the West Indies we had surrendered Mar- 
tinique, and left the French in possession of St. Domingo. In the Mediter- 
ranean we had surrendered everything, to our own exelusion; andin Malta 
the French were to have equal footing with the English. In short, he 
saw nothing but a precarious peace, It was said, it was the interest of 
France to maintain this peace; but who had learned to cultivate the 
interest of an usurper? If ever peace was precarious, this was that peace. 
If ever precarious peace was dangerous, this was that peace. The French 
principles were triumphant, and adorned with all the attraction and dignity 
of success. He felt sorry to differ from Ministers, but considered it now 
most peculiarly his duty to support such measures of vigour as might give 
the country a chance of safety.” 

The last public act of Lord Spencer, was his acceptance of the seals 
of the Home Department, in the year 1806, when the Whigs came into 
Office. 

In private life, Earl Spencer was kind and benevolent ; and his memory 
will long be cherished by all who knew him, mer who partook of his 
bounty will lament his loss. He was a good landlord and neighbour, and 
an upright and enlightened magistrate, and ever ready to promote peace 
and good-will by his mediation. He never removed his neighbour's land- 
mark, nor turned a deaf ear to the pleadings of the poor. 

The Jate Earl married, in 1781, Lavinia, the daughter of Sir C. Bingham, 
afterwards Earl of Lucan; of which marriage was born, in 1782, John 
Charles Viscount Althorp (now Earl Spencer), and, we believe, three other 
sons—two of whom are in the navy, and one a Roman Catholic priest. 
He had also two daughters, both married. 


THE BISHOP OF RAPHOE. 


The death of the Bishop of Raphoe took place on the 5th of September, 
at Lessendrum, Aberdeenshire, his Lordship’s family seat, where he was 
on a visit to his nephew. His Lordship was in the 77th year of his age. 
He was justly beloved and highly respected by his clergy, and all others 
to whom his many virtues were known. No one will be more universally 
regretted. His Lordship was known, in the literary world, as the author 
of a life of Edmund Burke. He succeeded Dr. Magee, late Archbishop 
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of Dublin, in ae ae l aes. to —_ he was cre from, the 
Archdeaconry Marquess Wellesley, in 1822. ‘Bishop 
of Derry, Dr. Ponsonby, succeeds to the patronage of the see of Raphoe, 
with the ecclesiastical superintendence—the temporalities of the see go to 
the Keelesiastical Fund. The Bishop of Derry has the option of pos- 
sessing: Aho See House, Raphoe Castle, of which, it is expected, he will 
one: mseli—the Derry Palace being far inferior to that of the late 
ishop. 
ADMIRAL SIR B. H. CAREW. 


Sir BenJaAmin HALLowe tr Carew entered the Navy at an early age, 
and was made a Lieutenant by Lord Hood on the 30th pelt 1781, duri 
the first American war, into H. M. ship Alcide, 74, and being afterwa 
removed into the Alfred, 74, had the honour of being in the glorious victory 
achieved by Lord Rodney on the 12th April, 1782. The Alfred was com- 
manded by Capt. W. Bayne, who was killed in the fight, with twelve of her 
crew, and had 40 wounded, The Alfred was also present at the capture of 
two ships of the line, two frigates, and a corvette, in the Mona Passage, a 
week after the action, forming a part of Count de Glasse’s retreating force. 
In 1791, the subject of this memoir was made a Commander in the Scor- 
pion ; from thence to the Camel ; and posted into the Robust, of 74 guns, 
m 1793. During the whole period of his services as a Captain in the 
Navy, Sir Benjamin was constantly employed on the most arduous and 
meritorious service, having been selected by Lord Nelson to aid him in the 
repeated expeditions and attacks planned by that hero. 

In the early part of 1797, his ship, the Courageux, having been driven 
from her anchorage in Gibraltar Bay, and lost on the African coast in a 
heavy gale of wind, while he was absent as a member of a court-martial, 
Sir Benjamin, in the action off Cape St. Vincent, on the i4th February, 
1797, served as a volunteer on board the Victory ; obtained from Sir John 
Jervis a strong recommendation to the Admiralty for his gallantry; was 
sent home with the duplicate despatches; and was, in consequence, a 
ne to the Lively. In conjunction with her boats and those of the 

linerva, under the direction of Sir T. M. Hardy, then a Lieutenant, the 

cut out of Santa Cruz a French brig, called the Mutine, of 14 guns, to which 
that officer was appointed. At the battle of the Nile, Sir Benjamm com- 
manded the Swiftsure, of 74 guns. This ship was engaged with the 
Franklin and L’ Orient, and, when the latter took fire and blew up, fortu- 
tunately escaped injury by being to windward. The ship was so close, that 
the First Lieutenant, a Commissary, and ten men, were dragged into her 
by the Swiftsure’s people! After the explosion, the Swiftsure, aided by 
the l.eander, directed all her fire upon the Franklin, and compelled her to 
strike her colours. Inthe action, the Swiftsure only sustained a loss of 
seven killed and twenty wounded, although in the hottest of the fight. On 
the 23d May, Sir Benjamin sent to Lord Nelson the coffin, made from the 
wreck of the mainmast of L’Orient, in which his Lordship was buried. In 
Juné, 1801, Sir Benjamin was sent to escort a convoy; but unluekily 
quitted it to reinforce Sir J. B. Warren, and, in so doing, fell in with a 
French squadron of four ships of the line, and was captured. He was tried 
by a court-martial at Toulon, in August, 1801, and was honourably ac- 
quitted. In the short peace, he commanded the Argo, of 44 guns, and 
subsequently the Tiger, of 80 guns, and in that ship he continued to earn 
fresh laurels. He was nominated a Colonel of Marines in 1810; in August, 
he was promoted to the rank of Rear- Admiral, and hoisted his flag in the 
Malta, 84, in the Mediterranean. In January, 1815, he was madea K.C.B., 
and since the last peace, has had the naval commands at Cork and the 
Medway. Sir Benjamin was made a Vice-Admiral in August, 1819—an 
Admiral in July, 1830—and on the 6th June, 183], a G.C.B. He had a 
gold medal presented to him for his services in the battle of the Nile. Two 
of his sons are in the navy. 














540 Rear-Admiral Dundas—Rear-Admiral Sir M. Seymour. 


REAR-ADMIRAL DUNDAS, ry 


-The late Rear-Admiral the Hon. George H. 1. Dundas, C.Bi;. was con- 
nected with the noble houses of Fitzwilliam and Dundas, in the county: of 
York; and was in his 58th year. While a Lieutenant’ of the late Lord 
Keith's flag-ship, the Queen Charlotte, which caught fire at sea about 
three or four leagues from Leghorn, in the year 1800; he made himself re- 
markably active, both by precept and example, in endeavouring to extin- 
guish the flames, but without effect ; and when all further exertion became 
unavailing, he swam to an American brig, and thus preserved his life) His 
conduct on the occasion excited the admiration of all-who' had the 
fortune to survive the catastrophe, and also of his distinguished Admiral. 
In Lord De Saumarez’s actions, in 1801, off Algeziras, the subject of this 
memoir was Commander of the Calpe polacre, and his conduct was highly 
commended by that nobleman and the late Sir R. Keats; it enabled the 
latter to secure the San Antonio, 74, captured in the action, and if that 
ship Commander Dundas returned to England, and obtained his post rank, 
In 1806, Captain Dundas relreved the late Sir H. Blackwood in the Eury- 
alus, which ship he had so ably commanded at Trafalgar, proceeded with 
her to the Mediterranean, joined the fleet under Lord Collingwood, and 
subsequently was actively employed in her until the year 1811, in various 

ts of the globe. In 1812, Captain Dundas took the command of the 
dinburgh, 74, and in a variety of arduous services performed by that ship 
and H. M. S. America, Captain, now Vice-Admiral Sir Josias Rowley, off 
Leghorn, for nearly two years, he gained the high approval of that con- 
summate judge of merit the late Lord Exmouth. Captain Dundas resigned 
the command of the Edinburgh at the termination of the war, and _ re- 
mained on half-pay until promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, in July, 
1830; and on the present Administration attaining office, in 1831, he 
joined the Admiralty, with Sir James Graham. Rear-Admiral Dundas 
was a man of business, and his loss will be much lamented by a number 
of naval officers, whose claims and merits, in the course of his official eapa- 
city, he had become acquainted with, and was doing his utmost to reward. 
Rear-Admiral Dundas was nominated a Companion of the Bath in June, 


1815, and in the last Parliament was elected representative for the Orkney 
Islands. 





REAR-ADIMRAL SIR M. SEYMOUR. 


Rear-Admiral Sir M. Seymour, Commander-in-Chief of the ships in South 
America, was born in the county of Limerick, in 1768, went to sea under 
the charge of the Honourable J. Luttrell, in the Merlin sloop of war, and 
served with that officer in the Portland, Mediator, and Ganges, In,1790, he 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant; and while in that capacity on 
board the Marlboro’, in Lord Howe’s action of the Ist June, 1794, had the 
misfortune to lose his arm. Sir M. Seymour commanded the Spitfire for 
five years, and was very successful in his captures. In 1800, he attained his 
post rank, While in command of the Amethyst, thirty-six-gun frigate, he 
captured off L’Orient, during the night of the 10th November, 1808, the 
Thetis, French frigate, of 44 guns, after a very long and severe action; and 
so highly was this action commended, that his Majesty, George IIL. pre- 
sented Captain Seymour with a naval gold medal: he was also presented 
by the Corporations of Cork and Limerick with the freedom of those. cities; 
and, from the Patriotic Fund, at Lloyd’s, with a piece of plate, value 100 
guineas. Onthe 6th April, 1809, Captain Seymour had the good fortune 
to fall in with the French frigate Neimen, of 46 guns and 319 men, and 
capture her after a gallant action, although short-handed, having a Lien- 
tenant and thirty-seven men then absent in prizes. For this oP oit, Cap- 
tain Seymour was raised to the dignity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom. 
Sir M. Seymour afterwards commanded the Neimen and Hannibal, and in 
1814, while senior of the squadron, cruizing off Cherbourg, captured,La 
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Sultane, 44, French frigate, (a sister frigate had been made prize a day or 
twooprevious, to the Hebrus, ‘Captain Palmer, C. B., after a longianhdiles- 
perate action). Sir Michae] Seymour was nominated a K.C. B. in January; 
1815, and commanded the Prince Regent yacht. On the death of: the/late 
Honourable Sir George Grey, he was specially appointed, by hisilate!Ma+ 
jesty\ to the Commissionership of Portsmouth Dock-yard ; and on the flag 
promotion, in July, 1830, was placed on the list of retired Captains. When 
the:present Government attained office, and made an alteration in the ma- 
nagement of the Dock-yard, Sir Michael was removed to the list of Rear- 
Admirals ‘of the Blue, and offered the command of the squadron in South 
America, which he accepted, and sailed thither in January, 1833, with his 
flag in his Majesty's ship Spartiate. : 


THE HON. WM, ROBERT SPENCER. 


Wilham Robert Spencer, though well known to the reading public as a 
literary character, and as the author of many poems—some of which will 
transmit his name to posterity, when, perhaps, his family will be forgotten 
--was one of the most highly gifted and accomplished men of the age in- 
which he lived, though a love of contemplation rather than of action, a 
natural—a constitutional indolence, governed him with irresistible sway, 
and forbade those exertions which would have ranked him among the 
great poets of his day, or have placed him in a situation where his 
extensive knowledge and numerous attainments might have rendered him 
useful to his country, either in a diplomatic or legislative capacity. Asa 
diplomatist, his qualifications were of a very superior kind. ‘To an intimate 
aequaintance with the politics of the different courts of Europe, he added, 
what, indeed, enabled him to acquire this information, a thorough know- 
ledge of the French, Italian, and German languages, which he spoke with 
a fluency and grace that excited the admiration of all the many well- 
educated and enlightened foreigners with whom he was in constant inter- 
course. 

Like some to whom nature has been liberal in bestowing genius, but 
parsimonious in the more useful gifts of activity and steadiness of pursuit, 
Mr. Spencer shone with extraordinary brilliancy in conversation. His 
knowledge was extensive, his memory retentive, and his wit ready, refined, 
and sparkling; but this was so invariably under the control of a benevo- 
lent disposition, of pure good-nature, that he was neyer known to exercise 
it in'a manner to give even momentary pain. x ones 

The younger son of a younger son, Mr. Spencer, early in life, found it 

prudent to accept the appointment of commissioner of stamps. The office 
disqualified him for sitting in Parliament, and indeed would have been a 
bar to his distinguishing himself much in any line as a public man, had 
he been ambitious of high station, or willing to undergo the labour which 
would have led to fortune. But though he never became the colleague of 
statesmen, he was sought as their companion ; and at his house in Curzon- 
street, the two great political opponents, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, met at 
Yeast Once as upon neutral ground, and enjoyed the charms of literary con- 
vetsation and polished wit, unleavened by party feeling or a struggle for 
stiperiority. Among those, too, with whom he lived on terms of intimacy, 
were the Pritice of Wales—when his Royal Highness knew how to err 
ciate intellect,—Sheridan, Dr. Laurence, Sidney Smith, Horner, and others 
of ‘deservedly high reputation. 
‘While young, Mr. Spencer married the Countess Jenison Walworth, a 
Roman lady, by whom he had a son, now living and in holy orders. 
Vite the fast ten years he resided in Paris, where he died on the 22d of 
October, in the 66th year of his age; not missed, perhaps, because the 
state of his health had long condemned him to utter seclusion, but 
lamented by all who had known him, from whose memories the charms of 
his ‘conversation and his social qualities can never be effaced. 























542 Mr. Telford: 


MR. TELFORD, CIVIL ENGINEER. 


Mr..Zelford was in the 79th year of his age. The immediate canse of 
his- death was a repetition of severe bilious attacks, to which he had for 
some years been subject. He wasa natiye of Langholm in Dumiries- 
Shire, which he left at an early age. His gradual.rise from the stone- 
qmasons’ and builders’ yard to the top of his profession in his own country, 
or, we believe we may say, in the world, is to be ascribed not more to his 
genius, his consummate ability, and persevering industry, than. to his 
plain, honest, straight-forward dealing, and the integrity. and candour 
which marked his character throughout life. 

Mr. Telford had been for time past by degrees retiring from professional 
business, to enable him the better to“ adjust his mantle.” He had of late 
chiefly employed his time in writing a detailed account of the principal 
works which he planned, and lived to see executed; and it is a singular 
and fortunate circumstance, that the corrected manuscript of this work 
was only completed by his clerk, undér direction, two or three days 
ago. His works are so numerous all over the kingdom, that there is hardly 
a county in England, Wales, or Scotland, in which they may -not be 

ointed out. The Menai and Conway bridges, the Caledonian canal, the 

t. Katherine's docks, the Holyhead roads and bridges, the Highland 
roads and bridges, the Chirk and Pont-y-Cyssylltau aqueducts, the canals 
in Salop, and great works in that county, of which he was surveyor for 
more than half a century, are some of the traits of his genius which occur 
to us, and which will immortalize the name of Thomas Telford. 

We have means of knowing that he was inclined to set a higher value 
on the success which has attended bis exertions for improving the great 
communication from London to Holyhead, the alterations of the line of 
road, its smoothness, and the excellence of the bridges, than on the success 
of any other work he executed; but it seems difficult to draw a line of dis- 
tinction with anything like nicety of discrimination, as to the degree of 
credit to which an engmeer is entitled for ingenuity to plan, and the ability 
to execute, magnificent and puzzling improvements on the public com- 
munications of a great country. The Menai bridge will probably be re- 
garded by the public as the most imperishable monument of Mr. Telford's 
fame, This bridge over the Bangor-ferry, connecting the counties of Car- 
narvon and Anglesea, partly of stone and partly of iron, on the suspension 
principle, consists of seven stone arches, exceeding in magnitude every 
work of the kind in the world. They connect the land with the two main 
piers, which rise fifty-three feet above the level of the road, over the top of 
which the chains are suspended, each chain being 1714 feet from the 
fastenings in the rock. The first three-masted vessel passed under the 
bridge in 1826. Her top-masts were nearly as high as a frigate; but they 
cleared twelve feet and a half below the centre of the road-way. 

The Caledonian Canal is another of Mr. Telford’s splendid works ; in 
constructing every part of which, though prodigious difficulties had to be 
surmounted, he was successful. But the individuals in high station, now 
travelling in the most remote part of the island, from Inverness to Dun- 
robin Castle, or from thence to Thurso, the most distant town in the north 
of Scotland, will there, if we are not mistaken, find proofs of the exertion 
of Mr. Telford's talent, equal to any that appear in ‘any other quarter of 
Britain, The road from Inverness‘ to the county of Sutherland, and 
through Caithness, made, not only so far as respects its construction, but 
its direction, under Mr. Telford's orders, is superior in point of line and 
smoothness to any part of the road of equal continuous length between 
London and Inverness. This is a remarkable fact, which from the great 
difficulties he had to overcome in passing through a rugged, hilly, and 
mountainous district, incontrovertibly establishes his great skill in the 


engineering department, as well as in the construction of great public com- 
munications. 
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MARRIAGES anp DEATHS. 


Married.}—At the British Embassy, Paris, 

and afterwards according to the Rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Edward Charles 
Blount, Esq., second son of Edward Blount, 
Esq.,and nephew to the late Sir Walter Blount, 
Bart., of Soddington, in the county of Worces- 
ter, to Gertrnde Frances, youngest daughter 
of the Jate William Jerningham, and niece of 
the Right Hon. Lord Stafford. 
At Heddington, Wilts, by the Rev. James T. 
Du Boulsy, the Rev. John Blennerhassett, rec- 
tor of Ryme Intrinseca, Dorset, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Francis Houssemane Du 
Boulay, Esq., of Walthamstowe, Essex. 

By the Rev. John Stirling, B.A.. Thomas 
Henry Dakins, Esq., of the island of St. Vin- 
cent, to Harriet, only daughter of the late John 
Roche Dasent, Esq., late Attorney4eneral of 
the same Island. 

At St, George’s, Hanover-square, Thomas, 

youngest son of the late David Denne, Esq _, of 
Lydd, in the county of Kent, to Jane, youngest 
daughter of John Falconer, Esq., his Britunnic 
Majesty's Consul at Leghorn. 
- At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. 
T. Fuller, William Archibald Campbell, Esq., 
of Wilton-place, to Miss Charlotte Wentworth, 
of Wilton-crescent. 

At St. Marylebone New Church, after having 
been first married according to the rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church, Francis J, Van 
Zeller, Esq., her Most Faithful Majesty’s Con- 


sul General tw the United Kingdom, to Doro- 
thea, second daughter of the late Heary Van 
Zeller, Esq., of Oporto, 

At Crowcombe, Thomas Cridland Luxton, 
Esq., of Weacomb House, Somerset, to Mary 
Aune, second daughter of George Henry Carew, 
Esq.,of Crowcombe Court, In the same county. 

Died.) —In her 63d year, Lady Miles, formerly 
of Conisboro’, Yorkshire. 

At Tittenhanger-house, near St. Alban’s, 
Herts, the Right Hon. Phillip Earl of Hard- 
wicke, K.G., aged 77. 

At Huntingdon, the Rev. Alfred Venasey, 
B.D., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
aged 34, 

James Heath, Esq., A.R.A., in the 78th year 
of his age. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Henry Edmond Innes 
Calder, eldest son of Sir Henry R. Calder, 
Bart. : 

At Berhampore, Bengal, aged 41, Major 
George Macartney Greville, of his Majesty's 
88th Regiment. 

At Kingsbury Lodge, St. Alban’s, Herts, 
aged 77, the Rev. Robert Moore, D.D., formerly 
vicar of Thurleigh, Bedfordshire, 

At Cheshunt-park, the residence of T. A. 
Russell, Esq,, Lieut.-Gen. G. A, Armstrong, 
aged 63, deeply and deservedly lamented by all 
who knew him. 

At Fulham, most affectionately regretted by 
her family, the Lady Sophia Kent. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, ' 
AND IRELAND. : 


LONDON. 

The presentments made by the leet 
juries of the three manors in the bo- 
rough of Southwark exhibited a much 
greater number than usual of persons 
who had been amerced in penalties for 
using illegal weights, scales, and mea- 
sures. The penalties, varying from 
2s. Gd. to 10/., amount in the whole to 
between 6002. and 700. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


Allotment System —The “ Bucks Ga- 
zette”’ contains the following satisfactory 
article on this subject :—The parish au- 
thorities of Buckingham have taken 
the glebe farm of 103 acres, to let out in 
small allotments of from one to three 
acres, to such labourers as may apply for 
them, the parish agreeing to assist such 
labourers until their first crop is housed. 
Several parishes in the neighbourhood 
have adopted a similar plan, which we 
earnestly hope will restore the honest, 
industrious labourer, to that independ- 
ence now nearly lost among that class 


of society. The Duke of Buckingham 
has offered land in all the parishes in 
which he has property, for the use of 
the labouring poor. In the parish of 
Buckingham a two-acre renter (and not 
an agricultural labourer) had a produce 
of five quarters from less than one acre 
of ground, and on the other acre has 
and will realise more than 20/. in pota- 
toes; in fact, the two-acre system has 
been for several years in operation on 
his Grace's estate near Buckingham ; 
and we can confidently state that (al- 
thongh there are some bad managers) 
one third more food for man and beast 
has been produced from this land than 
was produced when let altogether. Can 
any thing be said more in favour of this 
admirable system ? 


CORNWALL. 


There has been a valuable course of 
copper ore recently discovered on Tre- 
varren Beach, near Morgan Porth, by 
Mr. Trethewy, an engineer, who has 
secured the set, and is about to com- 














544 Scotland. 


mence forming a company. The copper 
is said to be of an excellent quality. 


SCOTLAND. 
The following article on the manu- 


factures of Scotland is from Mr. Horner’s” 


to Lord Duncannon, dated Lon- 
don, July 20, 1834 :— 

** The total number of cotton, wool- 
len, flax, and silk factories in Scotland, 
in which the machinery is moved by 
steam-engines or water-wheels, amount 
to 388. It is possible that there ma 
be some country woollen mills whi 
have been omitted by the surveyors, but 
if so, they can only be on a very small 
seals, The chief seats of the cotton 
and flax mills are in those parts of the 
country where Coal abounds, or is to be 
had at a cheap rate from the vicinity 
of the sea; and some great mills have 
been established in situations distant 
from coal, where there is a great com- 
mand and fall of waters but it is re 
markable, that some situations in Scot- 
land, highly favourable for’ manitifac- 
tures, are without phen, as, for instance, 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
where coal is very cheap, where there 
is a large japihation to supply young 
hands, and where there is a sea-port to 
save the expense of Jand-carriage, both 
for the raw material and the manufac- 
tured artiele. With the exception of 
some large establishments at Aberdeen, 
and one at Stanley, near Perth, the cot- 
ton manufacture is almost entirely cou- 
fined to Glasgow, and the country im- 
mediately adjoining, to a distance of 
about 25 miles taditis, and all tlhiese 


country mills, even including the great 


works at Stanley, are connected with 
Glasgow houses, or the Glasgow trade. 
“* The spiuning of flax by machinery 
is the next manufacture carried on in 
mills to a large extent, These factories 
are even more numerous than the cotton 
mills, but are generally on a smaller 
scale. The chief seats of that manufac- 
ture are in the counties of Forfar, Fife, 
and Aberdeen ; they are chiefly engoged 
in spinning the coarser qualities of 
varns, but the finer qualities are on the 
increase. With few exceptions, the 
woollen mills of Scotland are on a small 
scale. Of the total number, 89,71 do 
not employ 50 people each ; and of 
these 71, there are 26 which do not 
give employment to 20 people each. 


There are only six silk mills in all Scot- 
land, and only three of these are of any 
importance. The total number of per- 
sons employed in | the cotton, woollen, 
j and silk mills of Scotland, is 

826 : of whom 13,721 (3799 males 
and 9922 females) are between the ages 
of thirteen and eighteen; and 6228 
(2552 males and 3676 females) are under 
thirteen years of age. There are a few 
under eleven ; their number, as in the 
returns, amounts to above 1100; but 
that is not to be taken as the number 
now in the mills, for T have found) that 


since these returns were made; some 


mill-owners have discharged ‘all: wnder 
eleven, and taken on older children in 
their stead. At the same time, 1 am 
inclined to think, that-a deduction of 
100 would cover all who have been so 
discharged ; for it was usually in cases 
where two, three, or four only were 
under eleven, and it was not thought 
worth while altering the arrangements 
of the mill for so small a number. The 
enumeration of steam-engines and water- 
wheels is not to be understood as show- 
ing the actual numberof engines and 
wheels, because the returns for those 
mills where more than one engine or 
water-wheel is employed, only state the 
total amount of the power. It will be 
seen, however, that the total amount of 
steam-power is 5330 horses, and that the 
water-wheels are estimated as eqnal to 
a power of 4822 horses—making to- 
gether a mechanical moving power equi- 
valent to 10,152 horses.” 

Of the 5330 horses of steam-power 
given in the above réport, the town of 
Dundee alone produces 1042, being about 
one-fifth of. the whole steam-power of 
Scotland. ria Sat 


The election of Lord, Rector of the 
University of Glasgow; caused hy the 
elevation of Mr. Cockburn to the Bench, 
has taken place. The candidates—or 
rather those nominated by their. re- 
spective partisans—were Lord Stanley 
(the late Secretary) and the Ear) of 
Durham, and a very active canvass was 
carried on by the adherents of both 
parties. The former was, supported by 
the church party, and the latter by the 
radicals. At the conclusion, the election 
of Lord Stanley was carried by the 
great majority of 135; the votes being, 
Stanley, 298; Durham, 163. 
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Doyle, Sir John, some account of, 132 
Drama, the, 111, 343, 382, 524 
Drawing Room Scrap Book, noticed, 379 
Drury Lane, performances at, 584 
Dublin, the display in, 87 
Duelling, law of,im Hanover, 388 
Dundas, Rear-Admiral, biographical parti- 
culars respecting, 540 


East Indies, accounts from, 129, 400 
— Mr., biographical account of, 
67 

Electors in France, 115 

Ellis, Rev. W., his Journal of Three Voyages 
along the Coast of China, reviewed, 99 

Elysians, manners of the, 139; their morality, 
142 

Elysium, the first view of, 137 

England, policy of, with reference to France 
and Spain, 481 

Eton School, retirement of Dr. Keate from, 
90 

Executions, the recent, 509 

Executions, public, decrease of, 383 

Exiles of Chamouni, noticed, 105 


Factories, education in, 386 

Feeding a Planet, 507 

Field Sports, season of, 417 

Fine Arts, 110, 343, 382, 522 

Fire Damp and Choke Damp, 385 

Fire, report of the Privy Council relative to 
the late one, 535. 

Fire, subterranean, 135 

Fires, the recent, 509 

Fish, a double one, 115 

Fisher, George, his Companion to the His- 
tory of England, noticed, 240 

Fisheries in the North, 136 

Flower, Sir C. biographical account of, 411 

Foreign States, affairs of, 130, 266, 400, 536 

Varieties. See Varietics, Foreign 

Forget Me Not, noticed, 377 

France, state of affairs in, 130, 536 

French imports and exports, 527 

French Provinces, anecdotes of, 39 

Friendship’s Offering, noticed, 378 

Funds, state of the, 125, 261, 535 





Game, preservation of, 418 

Geography of the British Isles, noticed, 103 

Gilbert Gurney 1, 145, 290, 456 

Great Britain, state of affairs in, 125, 261, 
398, 535 

Gutzlaff’s History of China, reviewed 2 33 


Haymarket Theatre, performances af, 111, 
343 
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Heart’s Tribute, the, 443°» ; 
Heath’s Picturesque Annual, noticed, 379 
Hemans, Mre., a Series of Sonnets by, 16 
Heroine, a Planet-struck one, 361 
Highways, Irish, sketches of, 190, 432 
History of British Costume, noticed, 238 
Hours in the Bowers, noticed, 521 

House of Commons, proceedings in, 127 
Lords, proceedings in, 125 
Howison’s European Colonies, noticed, 106 





Immorality, bill to promote, 93 

Indies, Kast and West, 360 

Infernal Marriage, the, 30, 137 

Inskipp’s Studies from Nature, 110 

Ireland, state of, 136 

Irish Beggars, 337 

Irish Highways, sketches of, 190, 432 

Irish Servants, 432 

Jacob Faithful, noticed, 377 

Jacquemont’s Letters from India, noticed, 
369 

Johannot and the Comic Singers, 491. 

Judge Not, a Poem, reviewed, 98 

Judgment of Paris, 304 


Kean’s Story of a Gambler, 495 

Keate, Dr., retirement of, 90 

Keepsake for 1835, noticed, 520 

Kemble’s Rolla, 494 

Killarney, Guide to, noticed, 107 

King, Admiral Sir Richard, biographical 
particulars of, 131 

King Penguin, habits of the, 112 

King’s Speech, model of a, 86 

Kuowles, James Sheridan, 496 


Ladies Botany, reviewed, 238 

Landscape Annual, noticed, 379 

Law, Thomas, Esq., some account of, 268 

Lays and Legends of Various Nations, 
noticed, 372 

Leach, Sir John, his death, 230; some ac- 
count of, 410 

Leaves, the fallen, 35} 

Leaves from the Memorandum Book of 
Alfred Crowquil, 523 

Lebanon Springs, romantic story connected 
with, 441 

Letter, a Second Miss-directed One, 64 

Literary Report, 109, 242, 381, 522 

Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 135 

Lock, new, for percussion guns, 531 

a Bishop of, his charge to the Clergy 
134 

Long Life, 472 

Lyceum, performances at, 111, 244 

Lyons, Rev. Mr., his dismissal, 511 


M‘Gregor, John James, his death, 269 

Manchester, History of the Foundations in, 
noticed, 102 

Manna of Mount Sinai, 253 

Mardyn, Mrs., Sonnets by, 77 
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Marriage, the infernal, 30, 137 

orn 133, 270, 413, 543 

Married Life, Comedy of, noticed, 111 

Martial in London, 

Martinean, Miss, her departure for Ame- 
rica, 88 

Mary-le-bone Institution, Lectures at, 245 

Medical Invention, 394 

Memoirs of Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri, 
noticed, 240 

Mexico, accounts from, 130 

Miller of Corbeil, the, 39 

Miriam Coffin, reviewed, 514 

Monster in London, 95 

Monthly Commentary, 86, 224, 357, 503 

- Digest of Occurrences, 125, 261, 839, 
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Moors and the Fields, 93 

More, Hannah, her Life and Correspondence 
noticed, 371 

My Hobby,—Rather, 203, 281 

My Opera Box, 431 





Negro Emancipation, 90 

News, bits of, 367 

Newspaper Postage Bill, 251 

New York in London, 95 

Nineteenth Century, Revolutions of the, 169 
Nixon, Mr. H., his death, 269 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., poetry by, 443 

Notions of the Yankees, 160 


O’Connell, Mr., his Letters to the Irish 
People, 272 

Octavia Elphinstone, noticed, 520 

Our Monthly Salute, 96 


Pampa Indians, account of the, 78 

Paris, the Judgment of, 304 

Paris, mortality in, 252.—Population of, 253 

Parker's Parliamentary Short-hand, noticed, 
521 

Parliament, destruction of the Houses of, 
352, 414 

Parliamentary Papers, 249 

Patents, new, list of, 122, 258, 532 

Pediar Karl, 444 

Pedro, Dom, account of, 401 

Petitions, public, last session, 526 

Pic-Nic, the, 289 

Plea for Ireland, reviewed, 236 

Poetry.—A series of Sonnets, by Mrs. He- 
mans, 16; Seeing’s not Believing, 28; 
Martial in London, 38 ; two Sonnets by 
Mrs. Mardyn, 77; Don and Kother, by 
the author of Corn-Law Rhymes, 158; 
Déjediner a la Fourchette, 168; Why 
don’t the Men propose? 177; The Poor 
Scholar’s Lament, 189 ; Translations from 
the Greek Anthology, 207, 312; Odes 
and Addresses to Great People, 221 ; 
The Pic-Nic, 289; The Fallen Leaves, 
351; My Opera Box 431; the Heart's 
Tribute by the Hon, Mrs. Norton, 443 


Pega igen 481; Why, do Maids look, 

y 

Poor-Law Bill, the new, 261 

Poor Scholar’s Lament, 189 

Poor’s Rates, return of, 113, 251 

Portugal, affairs of, 266 

Post-Office Packets, 249 ' 

Potatoes, diseases in, 119 ; cultivation of, 531,, 

Power, new mechanical, 122 

Prize-Fighters, crimes of, 326 

Provinces, French, anecdotes of, 39 

Provincial occurrences, 134, 270, 414, 543 

Publications, new, critical notices of, 97, 233, 
369, 381, 513 





list of, 109, 242, 522 


Quarantine Laws, 512 
Queen’s Champion, representation of, 143 


Rail-roads, projected, 416 

Raphoe, Bishop of, his death, 538 

Readings at Random, 492 

Realp, a Tale of the Swiss Mountains, 178 

Recollections of the Author of Waverley 208 

Records ofa Stage Veteran, No, IL., 491 

Records of Passing Thoughts, a series of 
Sonnets, by Mrs. Hemans, 16 

Researches in the East, 114 

Revenue, net produce of the, 399 

Revolutions of the Nineteenth Century, 169 

Rhine, reminiscences of, noticed, 103 

Rob Roy, by desire of His Majesty, 496 

Romance of Real Life, 236 

Roman Catholicism, progress of, 416 

Royal Institution, meeting of, 382 

Royal Society, proceedings of, 525 

Rural Economy, 119, 256, 393, 531 

Rustic Wreath, noticed, 519 


Savings’ Banks, summary of, 526 

Scarborough, antiquities at, 135 

Scotch and Irish Scenes, 231 

‘Scotland, on the Manufactures of, 544 

Scott, Sir Walter, recollections of, 207 

Season of Field Sports, 417 

Seeing’s not Believing, 28 

Segourney, Mrs., her “ Sketches” noticed, 
375 

Servants, Irish, 432 

Session, close of the, 86 

Seymour, Rear-Admiral, services of, 540 

Show-off, the scientific, 228 

Sierra Leone, accounts from, 536 

Silk from Spiders, 395 

Sketches of Irish Highways, 190, 337 

Slave Emancipation, 232 

Smoke, purification of, 122 

Societies, Friendly, 250 

Societies, proceedings of, 112; the Zoolo- 
gical Society, «b.; the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 244; 
Mary-le-bone Institution, 247; Royal In- 
stitution, 382; the Royal Society, 525 

Sonnet to Winter, 481 
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Sonnets by Mrs. Mardyn, 77 

Southgate, Mr., murder of, 359 - 

Spain, state of Affairs in, 130, 266 

Spectre, the original, 494 

Spencer, Earl, biographical account of, 537 

Spencer, Hon. W. R., some account of, 541 

Star, morning, Sonnet to the, 77 

Statistics, Dr. Cleland on, 250 

a its application to locomotive carriages, 
12 


Steinberg Tragedy, the, 225 
Suffuik-street Winter Exhibition, 382 
Swan River, accounts from, 129, 266 
Sweeps, sorrows of the, 362 


Tale of the Swiss Mountains, 178 

~ Talleyrand, Prince, his Life noticed, 376 

Taylor, Mr. M. A., his Death, 132 

Tea, rate of Duty on, 250 

Telford, Mr., Civil Engineer, particulars re- 
lative to, 542 

Tom Fane and I, 68 

Transatlantic Thespians, 492 

Translations from the Greek Antho‘ogy, 207 

* 312 

Tree, a double one, 115 

Tricks upon Travellers, 313 

Turnip Fly, prevention of, 120 

Tylney Hall, noticed, 519 


Useful Arts, 121, 257, 394 531 


Van Dieman’s Land, accounts from, 400 
Varieties, Domestic, 113, 249, 384, 525 
Foreign, 114, 242, 388, 527 
Vesuvius, eruption of, 389 

Visit to the Broads, 19 


Wanderer, the, Soanet to,77 — 

—— in New South Wales, reviewed, 
51 

Warleigh, or the Fatal Oak, noticed, 517 

Water, salt, converted into fresh, 257 

Water-spout, remarkable, 272 

Waverley, recollections of the author of, 207 

Wealth and Mortality, 95 

Weights and Measures, 250 

Wellington, Duke of, his career, 172 

We-t Indies, intelligence from, 265, 360 

White Rose of York, noticed, 105 

Why don't the Men propose ? 177 

Why do Maids look shy ? 490 

Why the Men don't propose, 498 

Wigan, Mr., his lectures on tpmale educa- 
tion, 247 

Workhouse, regulations respecting, 262 

eo places of, in England and Wales, 

8 








Yankee notions, 160 


Zoological Society, proceedings of the, 112 
Zurich, the deaf and dumb in, 116 
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